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ADVERTISEMENT: 


G of a 
this. — 45 ſomething may be ex- 
pected by way of ,prelude. If the 
plaudit of the public is not to be 

| OT their indulgence _ may 
poſſibiy be ſecured. But neither of 
theſe motives has influenced the 
author to treſpaſs upon their time. 
He would deprecate their pardon, 
not for having given birth to this 
production, but for having intro- 
duced it immaturely to the obſerva- 
tion of the public. What little 
poliſh would the cloſe application of 
two years throw upon a body of this 
magnitude! And yet, amid a varie- 
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ty of other avocations, two years 
only has the author been allowed to 
tranſcribe, correct, and finiſh it. 
He ſays, allowed, as neceſſity pre- 
ſcribes the term, and his duty calls 
him to a diſtant part of the globe, 
to perform other engagements, to 
pay other debts, than what the de- 
lire of pleaſing prompts, or the love 
of fame exacts from him. 
Under this conviction, therefore, 
he waits ſilently the probe of criti- 
ciſm. But the candid critic, like 
the ſkilful ſurgeon, 1s ſparing of 
the knife, and, but in deſperate 
caſes, is inclined to proceed to ex- 
tremities. Into ſuch hands it may 
be the lot of the author to fall. 
Where the eye takes more de- 
light in. beauty than in deformity, 
where the diſpoſition 1s more apt to 
praiſe than to cenſure, no doubts 
could deter an author from appear- 
ing at the bar of criticiſm. In a 
deſcription of countries little tra- 
| HIER velled, 
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velled, and of men little known, 
there may poſhbly be miſtakes that 
have ariſen from miſinformation, or 
even miſconception of things. In 
a detail of adventures committed 
often to paper in moments of peril 
and diſtreſs, there may, indeed, be 
a repetition of ſentiment, and fon 
times a contradiction of Opinions 
before advanced, which the greateſt 
attention, during a two years revi- 
ſal, has Hot: been able to correct. 
But if impartiality has uniformly 
directed his pencil, and his pictures 
are not even ſo highly coloured as 
nature would have permitted; if he 
has rather conſulted the public 
amuſement, than the gratification 
of his own vanity, this early publi- 
cation, with all its imperfections, 
will not want an advocate n 
the literati. 201 9 

And here he was FRO to congra- 
tulate himſelf on having gained ſo 
eſſential a point. To the private 


appro- 
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approbation of Mr. Reed of Sta- 


ple's-Inn, was the author confirm- 
ed in the hope of ſucceſs, and 
to his open recommendation of 
this work to ſome who knew the 
value of Mr. Reed's judgment, the 
reader, probably, owes that it is 
now ſubmitted to his view. To 
the friendſhip of Mr. Braithwaite of 
the Poſt- Office, he may place this, 
and other material helps he has ex- 
perienced in the courſe of publica- 
tion. But he ſhould aſk theſe gen- 
tlemen's forgiveneſs, for involving 
them in a queſtion, where their 
names are uſed leſs to their advant- 
age than to that of the author. 


- He: has but one thing more to 


add, which concerns the compani- 
ons of his travels. To the two 
gentlemen who accompanied him to 
Europe, he truſts an apology is 
| a, 

needleſs, as they will readily ac- 
quit him of a deſign to pay any but 

2 proper tribute to their charaRters. 
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By the other perſon, whom the 
hand of miſchanee ſeparated from 
their company, he would wiſh to 
be underſtood.” The cireumſtances 
which produced that ſeparation 
ſhould have been buried in oblivion, 
had not a regard for his own honour 

obliged the author to place the in- 

tentions of his com anions and him- 

ſelf in their true light. The nar- 
rative of that affair—as it appears 
in this work was ſigned by Major 
Henry Alexander, Mr. Anthony 
Hammond, and the author, and 
tranſmlitted to India at the time. 
The paper may have miſcarried, 
but the parties are alive to teſtify *he 
fact. All that delicacy and . 
nity could ſuggeſt, has been obſerv- 
ed on the occaſion. The name of 
the unhappy perſon is ſuppreſſed, 
and ſelf-vindication alone could have 
induced him to revive a ſubject, 
which more nearly affected the au- 
thor and his companions, than all 
their ſubſequent misfortunes! 
To 
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To conclude. Were books, any 
more than men, to be judged only 
by their good intentions were no 
regard to be paid to the figure which 
they make in the world this work 
would have a better chance to main- 
tain its ground. But as there are 
other points to be conſidered; as 
truth can only be rendered effica- 
cious in an amiable dreſs, and as the 
juſteſt deſcriptions muſt be diſgraced 
by inelegant language, the author 
cannot diveſt himſelf of certain ſen- 
ſations, which muſt diſturb the firm- 
eſt mind, on the eve of committing 


its thoughts to the AMcuſſſes 0: the 
public. 
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the Nile, referred to this place from the 
body of the Work, | 
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FB Fe 
MADAM, 


WB RE ability ſubſervient to incli- 
nation, were the efforts of the heart to be 
ſeconded by. the efforts of the imagination, 
I ſhould with leſs ſcruple begin upon the 
taſk which you have allotted me. But the 
ſeas which I have paſſed, and the ſands 
which I have wandered over, appear now to 
have been fraught with leſs danger than the 
adventure I am about to engage in. Once 
launched into the literary world, what has 
not a poor author to fear from the blaſts of 
Wee and the rocks of envy! But as the 
„ want 
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want of an oftentatious diſplay has ſecured 
my footſteps from the aſſault of the wild 
Arab, ſo may I hope, that the modeſty of 
my pretenſions may prove my paſſport 
through the waſte of criticiſm. Happy at 
all events, in the proſpect of your influence, 
to protect the ſtrain that is guided by truth, 
and owes its exiſtence to the commands of 

friendſhip. | 
he occurrences of our voyage from Ma- 
dras to Mocha, are like the generality of 
ſea- affairs, too trivial to become intereſting, 
and too unvaried to afford amuſement. 
Since the fables of the ancients have been 
baniſhed our creed, a modern voyager finds 
it difficult to diverſify or embelliſn his jour- 
nal. Neptune ceaſes to aſſert his empire 
over the waves, and Amphitrite no longer 
ſkims the ſurface of the deep, ſeated in a 
coral chariot drawn by Mermaids, and ſur- 
rounded by a choir of muſical Nereids. A 
ſtorm therefore loſes the majeſty which a 
Divinity would give it; and our clms are 
ſuch a beautiful Goddeſs. I queſtion, whe- 
ther the voyage of Aneas, if deprived. of 
theſe fictitious ornaments, would net be- 
come equally inſipid with thoſe puhliſhed by 
recent diſcoverers, whoſe heroes viſited peo- 
ple more ſtrange, and ſeas more remote than 
/Eneas, and encountered gulphs far more 
97 2 There 
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There was nothing remarkable in our 
paſſage to Mocha, but the length of it. We 
were above eight weeks in effecting a paſ- 
ſage, which frequently requires but three: 
The lateneſs of the feaſon made us appre- 
henſive of delays, but not the continual 
ones we met with, At ſeveral periods we 
thought of nothing leſs than of getting to 
Snez by water. My. fellow-travellers and 
myſelf were, however, reſolved to proſecute 
our journey by land, ſhould the ſnow Ad- 
venture reach any port in the Red-Sea. But 
the fight of land prefented us with better 
We had been two-and-forty days in croſ- 
ſing the wide ocean which divides India 
from Africa, when on the 31ſt of March 
= we ſaw indiſtinctly the iſland of Socotra, 
== which lies about 35 leagues from the main. 
On the 2d of April we made Cape Guarda- 
foy, which is a prodigious mountainous and 

craggy ſhore. From hence we ſtood over to 


| che coaft of Arabia, and by an eaſterly cur- 


rent, were driven ſo far towards the ocean, 
that it was the 6th before we paſt Cape Aden. 
Here the remains of a Portugueſe fort are 
= ſt]! viſible, which is an humiliating monu- 
ment of their former ſuperiority in theſe. 
parts. On the gth we ran through the 
ſtraits of Babelmandel, with a fine” gale, 
which, joined to a ftrong current, fet us 
through in a quarter of an hour. Thereis a 

8 Wh | very 
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[. 
very ugly ſea in theſe traits, and they being 
the uſual entrance into the Red-Sea, I have 
annexed a plate of them, which was drawn 
upon the ſpot. Veſſels may paſs to the weſt- 
ward of the iſland, but this 1s attended with 
danger. The gale encreaſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that we were fain to run under the 


land at noon, in a bay about half-way be- 


tween the ſtraits and Mocha. Here we 
rode out a very violent ſtorm, and thought 
ourſelves lucky in being ſo well ſheltered 
from the fury of it. The wind abated a 
little at day-break on the 1oth, when we 


weighed and ſtood for Mocha. Though 


ſtill boiſterous, the wind was fortunately 
fair, and we were not many hours in run- 
ning the diſtance. | At twelve o'clock we 
dropped our anchor in Mocha road, but 


were obliged to wait until the weather mo- 
derated, before we ventured to.debark. The 
month of April was advanced; but we went 
Sad abs ſame evening, in full 
confidence of being agreeably accommo- 


aſhore at 


dated to Suez, on board the Adventure. We 


looked only upon the brighter ſide of the 
perſpective; as the difficulties and dangers | 
annexed to à journey. of 11 or 1200 miles 
by land, along a : barren and barbarous 
coaſt, could afford us no very pleaſing re- 


flectionns. 


Mocha, the ancient capital of Arabia Fe- 


lix, is ſituated upon a ſandy ſoil, about 12 


leagues 
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leagues from the ſtraits of Babelmandel, and 


in the latitude of 13 15 north. This city 
is of great antiquity, and diſplays a. very 


handſome appearance towards the ſea. But 


its beauty will not bear a cloſe inſpection. 
Like 'the deformities Which are fo fre- 
quently diſcovered beneath a fair exterior, 


the inſide of its buildings is by no means 


anſwerable to the expectations which they 


raiſe. To ſurvey the defart on which it 


ſtands, a ſtranger muſt be ſurprized at the 
plenty which reigus in the markets. There 
is not a tree within ken, that produces an 
fruit, but the date, or herbage of any kin 
to ſupport the cattle which are daily ex 

for ſale. But to the'1 ſimplicity of 1121 pany 
bian manners this circumftatice. is to be at- 
tributed: © Where the natives are content 


with the coarſeſt food that à country ptodu- 


ces, it is no ns that the more delicate 
viands are readily red; "by the few Eu- 
ropeans who vifit 1 Her res” And indeed, 
when we ate informed that the ſheep which 
are ſold hefe, are all brought from the p- 
poſite coaſt ef Abyfnnia, and the ſtmplef 
vegetable, at no Jef 4 diffi ce the e | 
miles from Mocha, Confeerure wWopld loſe 
itſelf in accbunting for fuch plenty, Were a 
clue not given to unravel the m ory: * 
Mocha is under the Authidtity of 4 g0 oh 
nor, as the Imaun, who utes the offices of 
e and king of Arabia Felix, Achat 


reſides 


* 


165 
reſides at Sennaa, a city about ten days jour- 
ney from hence, delightfully ſituated in a 
valley, with which this mountainous coun- 
try abounds. s Turks have loſt the in- 


the = provinces ropers fo ge — — pre- 
tending to exert the arbitrary ſway, which 
marks their government in the diſſricts that 
are more immediately within the reach of 
their arms. There is one privilege that the 
Imaun claims here, which cuſtom. has ren- 
dered familiar to the ſubjects of a_deſpotic | 
ſtate, however, oppreſſive it may appear to 
the, ideas of an European. , He has an in- 
diſputable property in all horſe-fleſn. So 
that, = e takes. a lik hag to an horſe, 
16.0 no, conſequence to whom it belongs, 
provided be be, Content to pay the price, 
which the governor ma Kr on it in the 
4 5 of bis maſſer. But the owner is Geng 
8 90 e 10 18 mortrfication.of being 
Pf to, part with, his property: 1th value | 
beaſt, ; however: peanut it may be, 
m proving inthe le leaſt adequate to the 
price x inen ad ele tio eli 
In their horſeg the chief, ꝓleaſure and 
pride of the A a(ift. Pa mpered to an 
xls that renders, them. fitter for ew than 
Fo bo 
at the doors of Aheir qaſters;, mane let 
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bath-day to another. But on this feſtival, 
they are adorned with a load of rich and un- 
wieldy furniture, with which they parade 
the ſtreets from morning to night: and they 
now receive the only exerciſe which they 
are permitted to take. The governor's ſtud, 
which conſiſts of a number of choice horſes, 
are particularly drawn up in the ſquare be- 
fore his houſe. They are oppoſed to each 
other in ſquadrons, and at the word of com- 
mand, the riders ſet off at full gallop, and as 
they paſs « each other, dart the you or _ 
with great dexterity. _ 

We paid a cuſtomary viſit to the governs? 
on our landing, and found him to be a grave 
and elderly man, meager in'his body, and 
ſlovenly in his apparel, But with t is un- 
| promiſing appearance, he has the character 
of being a very good and intelligent man; 
and much more inquiſitive after the manners 
and diſcoveries of European nations, than 
| the generality of his countrymen. This pecu- 
liarity in his diſpoſition plainly evinces itſelf 
in the furniture of his audience chamber, 
which is ornamented with a broken figured 
clock, a' French thermometer, and an En- 
gliſh quadrant. He received us very polite- 
ly, noch is a profeſſed friend of the Engliſh 
nation, whoſe genius and ſpirit he affeQs to 
admire. This piece of intelligence we ob- 
tained from our reſident here, who at the 
ue Fe communicated to us an anecdote 
of 
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of his life, which is not unworthy of men- 
tion. It not only carries with it an evi- 
dence of the intriguing temper of the Arabs, 
but ſets off to advantage the character of a 
man, to whom the Engliſh are - materially 
obliged. 8 Prat ban aps 2: 
In the reign of the father of the preſent 
king of Sennaa, this man was the vizier and 
favourite. So univerſally was his adminiſtra- 
tion approved of, and ſo neceſlary did the 

old king think him to the welfare of the 
ſtate, that he recommended him on his 
death-bed to the protection of his ſon, in 
the moſt earneſt terms. The prince was 
deeply impreſſed with a charge delivered to 
him at ſo ſolemn a moment, and promiſed 
his father, to make the knowledge and ad- 
vice of the vizier the ſole guides of his fu- 
ture life. And to this promiſe he very faith- 
fully adhered, for ſome years after his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. 2 
In the courſe of this time, the young 
monarch had formed inconſiderate attach- 
ments for courtiers of his own age and diſ- 
poſition. Though this did not immediately 
intertere with the miniſter's influence in 
matters of government, it nevertheleſs ſug- 
geſted, to a diſcerning mind, the approaches 
of neglect and diſgrace. To prevent the ex- 
ecution, therefore, of what he conſidered 
as inevitable, ſhould he continue in his pre- 
ſent office, he very wiſely formed the reſo- 
4 lution 


[ + Þ; 
lution of retiring from court. A reſolution 
inſpired by the ſoundeſt philoſophy, wavered 
not until an opportunity offered to put it 
into practice. | Fees > 
One day when he was alone with the 
king, he took the liberty to , ſpeak of the 
length of his ſervices, and of the decline of 
his life. He touched modeſtly upon his 
known affection, and zeal for the honor of 
his ſovereign; and beſpoke his majeſty's in- 
dulgence for the petition which he was about 
to prefer. He concluded with an humble 
deſire, that he might be permitted to reſign 
his truſt to one, whoſe faculties and health 
were. more vigorous, and able to tranſact 
the important affairs, in which he had been 
ſo long employed. The better to cover his 
deſign, he affected an inclination to viſit 
Mocha, where he purpoſed to remain until 
his name was forgotten, and that time 
ſhould weaken the malice of a faction, which 
is the inſeparable attendant of the beſt admis 
niſtration. It was not without reluQancez 
that the king complied with this unex 
requeſt. | He had a particular value and re. 
ſpec for the miniſter, and was not prepated 
to forego his ſervices, although the latter had 
been artful. enough to recommend for His 
ſucceſſor, one of the chief favourites of his 
maſter. The ſtruggle, however, was of no 
long continuance. The king's pride was 
touched at the idea of being at a loſs for a 
ſervant, 


[6 1 
ſervant, and he haſtened to inveſt the 
very favourite who had been pointed out to 
him, with the dignity of the abdicated 
miniſter. 

But little did the miniſter dent of the 
e eber of this reſignation. Little did 
he foreſee, that his ſucceſſor would lay hold 
of the wiſh which he had expreſſed 0 viſit 
Mocha, to load him again with the cares of 
government; where his influence would be 
conſiderably leſſened, though his dignity 
would appear greater than before. No ſoon- 
er had the new vizier poſſeſſed himſelf of 
his office, than he was eee to remove 
for ever, ſo virtuous an obſerver of his ad- 
miniſtration. Poiſon or the ſword, was too 
dangerous an implement, againſt ſuch a cha- 
racter. He had recourſe to a remedy which 
wholly anſwered his intentions; and, by 
blinding the eyes of his ſovereign, and ad- 
vancing the opinion of his principles among 
the vulgar, muſt be held as a reel of 
courtly artifice.' 

With the eaten appearance of warmth, 
therefore, he repreſented to the king the 
outcry: which would be raifed againſt him, 
ſhould he ſuffer an old ſervant of his fa- 
ther's, and the guardian of his own youth, 
to viſit Mocha, without being diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome public character. He then — 
ated the lucky occaſion which preſented it- 
ſelf, to reward his ſervices with the govern- 
TFIIKY 5 ment 
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ment of that city. It was impoſſible to ſuſ- 
pect the treachery of this advice; and it is 
not wonderful, that the monarch greedily 
took the bait. He that very day forwarded 
a commiſſion to Mocha, which the old man 
had the mortification to find, on his arrival 
here. To him, however, the trick was obvi- 
ous. He readily dived into the ſcheme of his 
ſucceſſor, who, judging of others from himſelf, 
had taken an unneceſſary ſtep to detach him 
from the vanity of court-favour. The vexati- 
on of the governor is not to be deſcribed. But 
rather than diſturb the peace of his maſter 
with complaints, he has the virtue to en- 
counter the fatigues of buſineſs, though 
repugnant to his inclinations; and is content 
to live a voluntary exile from his native 
place, ſecure of the affection of the e 

and conſeious of the eſteem of the king. A 
king! whoſtill continues under the deluſion 
ol having preferred a faithful ſubject, agree- 

ably to his -own choice. What a laſſon 
ſhould this be to the ſovereigns of more en- 
lightened nations! who may juſtly appre- 
hend the intrigues of deſigning men, hen 
the refinements of party prevail within the 
narrow ſcape of Arabian politic ft 


The women in Arabia are kept in much 
ſtricter confinement, than thoſe of their re- 
ligion in India. The femates of rank are 
ſhut up in their apartments, and never ſtix 
abroad, except now and then, to gccomfany 
e their 
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their huſbands on an excurſion to the vallies. 
They are veiled at theſe times from head to 
foot, and ſent off upon horſeback under co- 
ver of the night. But this ſimple recreation 
does not fall often to their lot. The civil- 
ized Arabs are, of all nations, the leaſt in- 
clined to action; and it is to be ſuppoſed, 

that women dorii here, live and die, without 
ſtirring out of the walls of Mocha: ſuch is 
the tax that is laid on birth and greatneſs, 
even in the remote country of Arabia. How 

then can we be ſurprized at the vexations, 
which cloud the lives of the followers of a 
powerful court? if female beauty be doomed 
to ſolitude in theſe rude parts, is not the li- 
berty which is : allowed it in more poliſhed 
countries, too often the ſource of calamities 
more grie vous than confinement, of perſecu- 
tions more intolerable than the commands of 
an imperious maſter? I doubt not, but there 
is many a toaſt that blazes in the circle of 
St, James's, that ſighs for the privilege of 
obſcurity, and would willingly hide the re- 
mains of a ſhattered 8 — in an Ara- 
bian-ſeraglio; 57 -. Suvieder S220 
To thoſe of a rnb deg e, — is ſongs 
deviation permitted from the ſeverity of this 
euſtom. Though there are no public Hum- 
mums for the women to reſort to as in Tur. 
key, they are indulged with the freedom of 
viſiting their neighbours, the duſk of 


ine evening can ſereen their perſons from ob- 
19101 7 KEV: ; 
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ſervation : for the thick vails in which their 
faces are buried, utterly preclude the poſſibi- 
lity of diſtinguiſhing their features, We 
have met them ourſelves in the ſtreets, and 
have conceived a favourable idea of their fa- 
ces, from the ſymmetry of their figures. 
Incontinence is held much more criminal 
among the ſingle than married females. 
Though adultery is puniſhed with a heavy 
fine, the ſeduQion of a virgin is attended by 
a more ſerious correction. In this they differ 
from the laws of more enlightened kingdoms, 
where an injury of this nature, is not only 
unpuniſhable by any courſe of law, but the 
matter itſelf is treated in a very light man- 
ner. And here the character of the Arabian 
legiſlator riſes far beyond the boaſted policy 
of European ſtates. To his juſtice it is 
owing, that the deſtruction of innocence is 
held in ſuch abhorrence; and to his rectitude 
of thinking, that the mere accomplice of a 
lewd woman ſhould encounter leſs rigorous 
treatment, than the mean betrayer of unex- 
perienced ſimplicity. How juſt this obſerva- 
tion may be, I ſubmit with pleaſure to the 
deciſion of a lady, who can ſo charitably diſ- 
tinguiſh betweeen the follies and vices of her 
| ſex; and who can ſeparate the errors of in- 

experience from the impulſes of a depra ved 
ine 190 = fr 275772 e Ss 
WMe were ſurprized at the number of 

Chriſtian renegadoes that reſide at Mocha. 
i | Not, 
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Not, that the apoſtacy of men, who perhaps 
had no ſenſe of religion until they profeſſed 
Mahometaniſm, could provoke our wonder ; 
but how their worldly intereſts could be ad- 
vanced by the change. Reduced to a pitiful 
ſubſiſtence, and held in deſerved contempt by 
the natives, we ſhould have ſurmiſed their 
defection to be merely the effects of deſpair; 
and that the fugitives from juſtice alone, 
ſought their ſafety at this price, had not the 
example of a Greek prieſt ſome what ſhaken 
our opinion. This prieſt, by name Ananias, 
I remember to have heard mentioned in 
Bengal, as a miracle of piety. And yet in 
the ſeventieth year of his age, did he publicly 
abjure the Chriſtian religion, in the courſe 
of a pilgrimage to mount Sinai. He was cir- 
cumciſed, and received into the Mahometan 
church; and, to crown the whole of this 
ſtrange proceeding, was led about the city for 
three days, according to cuſtom, mounted on. 
an aſs, to receive the alms of the faithful, 
which every convert is entitled to on his ad- 
miſſion to their myſteries This happened 
during our ſhort ſtay at Mocha; and is one 
of the greateſt inſtances of the infirmity of 
human nature, which has come within the 
ſphere of my obſervation.  - | | 
The Engliſh are the only nation who have 
a reſident here; and this is but a late regu- 
lation. The Eaſt India Company were accuſ- 
tomed to ſend a ſhip here every ſeaſon; but 


now 
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now the coffee is tranſported on country bot- 
toms to Bombay, from. whence our Indiamen 
convey it to Europe. By this plan they are 
eaſed of a conſiderable expenſe; as the ap- 

ointments of ſupercargoes to this ſtation, 
and the heavy duties of this port, muſt have 
leſſened the advantages which reſult from 
this trade. No better means could have been 


deviſed to ingratiate ourſelves with the na- 


tives, than the appointment of a reſident 
among them. It is a pleaſure to me to add, 
that nothing could have better enſured the 
end in view, than the choice of the preſent 
gentleman, who fills. that poſt. His mild de- 
meanor cannot. fail to engage the eſteem of 


the people; as his acknowledged abilities will 


lead him to improve every occaſion, to re- 
ſore this drooping branch. of commerce. to 
its original value. Neither is the preſence of 
Mr. Horſeley at Mocha, of leſs moment to 
the intereſts of travellers, who prefer this 
ſhort cut to Europe, to the old track by the 


Cape of Good Hope. Hoſpitality and polite- 
neſs are acceptable in all places, but doubly 


ſo to the way- worn traveller, who the leaſt 
expeas to meet with them in a remote and 
uncivilized region. . 

I have annexed a view of the town and 
ſuburbs of Mocha, which I took from our 
veſſel on the day of our arrival here. There 
is a wall runs round the town, but there are 
no cannon mounted on it, except a few on 
VEN MII”? or We ES 
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a battery towards the ſea. The northern and 
ſouthern extremities of the town are flanked 
by two caſtles of a circular form, which are 
likewiſe ornamented with guns, and- were 
meant as a defence to the place. How much 


theſe Arabian engineers were miſtaken in 


their ideas of fortification, will clearly ap- 


pear from a circumſtance, which occurred 
here about ſix or ſeven years ago, and will 
ſet their pretenſions to power in a proper 
light. 155 5 5 
The captain of a trading veſſel from India, 
was aſhore at the Engliſh factory, and correct- 


ing a ſlave for ſome fault or other, the boy 


ran away, and took refuge in an Arabian 
houſe, where he was prevailed upon to be- 
come a Mahometan. In this country no 


Chriſtian is permitted to keep a ſlave of this 


perſuaſion. The boy availed himſelf of this 
privilege, and went abroad again, without 
any fear of his maſter's reſentment. One day, 
however, as he ventured to paſs the factory, 
he was obſerved by the captain, whoſe En- 
gliſh blood boiled with indignation at this 
ſeeming inſult. Unheedful of his ſituation, 
he gave way to a ſudden impulſe of paſſion, 
and ordered his ſervants to ſeize the boy, and 


flog him ſeverely within the yard of the fac- 


tory. This raſh action could not eſcape no- 
tice, and was attended by conſequences 
which he little expected. The factory was 
at that time uninhabited, except by the ſu- 


percargoes 
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percargoes and captains during their ſhort 
ſtay here. It was not in the beſt repair, and 
but little calculated to make a defence. The 
mob, which now gathered about it, eaſily 
forced the gates; and not finding the object 
of their reſearch, whom they meant to have 
ſacrificed on the ſpot, contented themſelves . 
with plundering his effects. On the firſt 
alarm, the captain wiſely retreated to the 
terrace of the factory; and it was with no 
little difficulty, that he eſcaped along the 
roofs. of the houſes to the ſea-ſide, where he 
immediately took a boat for his veſſeil. 
This diſturbance was foo ſudden to have 
been checked under the : beit-regulated: 80 
vernment; but it might have been remedied: 
ſatisfaction might have been made to the ſuf- 
ferer, had the governor been inclined to do 
him 8 juſtice. A deaf ear was turned to his res 


monſtrances, and the captain was obliged to 


carry his complaint to Bombay: here, to tbe 


bonour of the Britiſh name, it was properly 


attended to. The councils were vigorous; 


_ "© 


and two ſloops of war were directly fitted out 


for Mocha to enforce redreſs. They according- 


ly appeared before the town, with all the im- 


plements for a bombardment; and a meſſage 


was ſent aſhore, to advertiſe the governor of 
their errand. |. It is impoſſible to conceive the 


terror of the inhabitants at theſe tidings. 
They deſerted the caſtles, which they had 
once conſidered as impregnable, and were 


about 


„ 
about to quit the city itſelf; but this the go- 
vernor prevented. He thought proper to com- 
ply with the demands, which were made in the 
name of the ſufferer, and ſent off 4, ooo dol- 
lars to the commodore of the expedition; 
— to preſerve the city from deſtruction, 
and to appeaſe the reſentment of the Engliſh, 
at ſo cheap a rate. And even the money to 
make good this payment, was raiſed unjuſt- 

| though it was to ſatisfy a juſt demand. 
The Banian, or Gentoo merchants who are 
ſettled here, and tranſact all the buſineſs of 
the port, fell within the gripe" of govern- 
ment on this ocoafion.” They": have Aflured 
us more than once, that they were obliged 
to advance the ſum in queſtion, Aarktioh 
they have not yet been ſatisfied. It is ne- 
oeſſary to add, that this occurrence ſo” dif- 
ectul i in its nature, was antecedent to the 
—— of the] preſent governor; of 
whoſe character I have had oocaſion t me 
im the moſt favourable terms. 
To theſe Banians we were obliged for Aa 
part of our amuſements at this place, There 
is à wood of date- trees, which extends from 
the ſouthern ſuburbs of Mocha, for ſome 
miles towards the inland mountains. There 
is no mark of cultivation in this neighbour- 
hood beſides; and in this wood, one of the 
principal Banians has a country ſeat. We 
ee no 1 e OWE aſſes, on 
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which we ride about for our diverſion. In 
one of our excurſions we called at this ſeat, 
which is above three miles from the town, 
and on our way home, had an opportunity 
of obferving a curious proceſs in the yegeta- 
ble world, It has already been taken notice 
of by naturaliſts, but is too uncommon to 
be known to readers of every claſs. ' The 
date-trees were now in bloffom; and we re- 
marked the Arabs to be bufied about the 
branches. Ir is neceſſary to ingraft all fruit- 
trees, to obtain good fruit; but the propaga- 
tion of the date is in another manner, and 
intimately reſembles that of the animal cre- 
ation. There is a male as well as female 
date- tree, which are diftinguiſhed from each 
= other by the colour and ſhape of the bloſſoms. 
= The male tree yields no fruit; but the gar- 
dener muſt be careful, every ſpring, to cull 
as many bloſſoms from the male, as will ferve 
his purpofe.. One of theſe at leaſt he muſt 
inwrap and bind up in a bloſſom of the fe- 
male tree; without which ſhe will prove as 
barren as the male. The ſingularity of this 
operation is heightened by its being diſco- 
vered by a people, who are at preſent groſſy 
ignorant of every branch of natural phi- 
loſophy *, LES 


* There is little force in this compliment, when it is 
known that the Egyptians have ſo far improved on this 
„ | mode, 
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It is to our reſident that I am indebted for 
an ingenious conjecture, relative to the bar- 
ren coaſts of Arabia Felix, with which 1 
ſhall cloſe my remarks on this celebrated ter- 
ritory. For the ſpace of fifteen or ſixteen 
miles from the beach, the land riſes on a gra- 
dual aſcent towards the foot of the moun- 
tains, Here the ſcene ſuddenly changes from 
a ſandy waſte, to a verdant and fertile foil; 
from a ſcarcity of palatable water, to a pro- 
fuſion of chryſtal ſprings and running ſtreams. 
In this deſart barrier there are found quanti- 
ties of ſhells, and other productions of the 
ocean, which ſeem to have lain there for 
many ages: this, joined to the ſhelving ap- 
pearance of the ground, renders the idea very 
probable, that this tract of land has been 
won from the ſea, by the ſecret operations of 
nature. There is, indeed, no information 
to be gathered of this event, among a people 
whoſe annals carry no perſpicuity with them, 
beyond the days of their prophet. But the 
perpendicular ſhores of the oppoſite coaſt of 
Africa, upon which the waters may have 
proportionably encroached, are an additional 
evidence in favour of this opinion. No ſtran- 
ger, in traverſing this ſhore, could poſſibly 


mode, as to plant only a male date- tree in the middle of 
many females. The wind ſcatters the male ſeed, which 


impregnates the female tree, without the trouble of the 
Arabian culture. | 33 


conceive 
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conceive her right to the title of Happy. But 
place him in her middle regions, beneath her 
balm- dropping woods, and amidſt her delight- 
ful vales, where the fruits of every climate 
court his taſte, and the breezes of caſſia re- 
freſh his ſenſes, and he will pronounce, that 
ſne juſtly retains the flattering appella- 
tion with which ſhe was honoured by the 
1 

On the 16th of April we had completed 
our wood and water, and taken on board a 
ſufficient ſtock of proviſion to ſerve us on our 
paſſage. We chearfully embarked, therefore, 
on the Adventure, captain Bacon, and with 
an additional paſſenger from India, ſpread our 
fails for the long-wiſhed-for port of Suez. 
For ſome days we were favoured with a fair 
breeze, and moderate weather: but the wind 
changed ſuddenly to the northward, and be- 
gan to blow with great violence againſt us. 
The moon was now at the full, and we were 
to look for a continuance of the gale. In 
narrow ſeas the waters are ſoon agitated; and 
we experienced ſuch a diſagreeable motion, 
from the inceſſant working of the veſſel, that 
ſome of my fellow-paſſengers were again 
confined to their cabbins. As for my own 
part, I have had the good fortune to be free 
from ſickneſs during our tedious voyage, if I 
except an head-ach of four-days ſtanding, 
which I conſider, indeed, as a natural infirmity. 


Our hopes were once more revived, from the 
\ . - winds 


| 
| 
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winds abating. We were by this time in the 


latitude of Judda; and though the wind was 
ſtill contrary, we made a ſhift to creep on 
daily towards our deſired port. Our greateſt 
progreſs was from ten to twenty miles in our 
way. We could not, with propriety, run 
more than thirty miles upon one tack ; and 
it was our cuſtom to make one ſhore about 
ſun-ſet, then to tack, and ſtand for the oppo- 
ſite ſide, until day-break. F; 

We had beaten up in this manner, to the 
24th degree of north latitude, and were with- 
in 150 leagues of Suez, when, in the after- 
noon of the 6th of May, we diſcovered 
breakers ahead. The veſſel's head was to 
the north-eaſt, and the captain judged him- 
ſeif, from his journal, to be in mid-channel. 
It may be ſuppoſed, therefore, that this cir- 
cumſtance much alarmed us, as nothing but 
a ſtrong eaſterly current, could have thrown 
us among the rocks and ſhoals, with which 
this part of the Arabian coaſt abounds. Nor 
were our fears without foundation. The 
weather had been ſo hazy all day, that we 
could ſcarcely ſee two leagues diſtance. The 
veſſel had been put about at the alarm before 
recited, and we were ſailing with great ſecu- 
rity towards the open ſea, when the depart- 
ing ſun warned us of the deſtruction on which 
we were running. The ſky cleared up for a 
moment as the ſun ſet, and preſented to our 


view, a line of rocks and ſhoals immediately 


before 
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before us, and on which, in a quarter of an 
hour, we muſt have truck; had not Provi- 
dence, in this unexpected manner, delivered 
us from the ravenous deep. The moſt ex- 

-rienced among us were N 0067 at this 
ſight. We had breakers to the northward 
and weſtward of us, and an unknown'coaſt 
to the eaſt. The wind fortunately favouring 
the only ſafe courſe which was now left us, 
the veſſel wore and ſtood to the ſouthward; 
her two boats being ſent a mile ahead to lead 
the way. In this manner we proceeded un- 
til midnight, when one of the boats fired a 
gun, as a ſignal of diſtreſs. Our ſails wete 
backed on this alarm; and the boat preſently 


| bore down to inform us, that ſhe heard the 


ſurf break cloſe to her, and that there was no 
ground with fifty fathom of line. Our dan- 
ger now became prefling. We were expoſed 
to impending deſtruction while the veſſel 
was in motion, and there was no probabi- 
lity of finding anchorage. for her on this 
In this dilemma the veſſel's head was put 
towards the land. The weather happily 
continued moderate, and ye made a malt to 
ſteer clear of the perils that encircled us, 
though not without frequent alarms, So deſ- 
perate did our ſituation appear, ſo few were 
the chances of ſafety, that about two in the 
morning I retired to my cabbin, and ſecured 
what little money and valuables I could con- 
73 | veniently 
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veniently carry about me. I loaded my piſ- 


tols, and took out a packet of conſequence | 


from my cheſt, which 1 kept by me, in ex- 
Feten, of the veſſel's ſtriking on the rocks. 
caſe of ſuch an accident, we were only to 
truſt to our boats for our deliverance. This 
we had learnt from the captain and officers 
of the ſnow Aurora, which was wrecked on 
this part of the coaſt, not ſix months preced- 
ing our arrival.. We met them at Mocha on 
their return to India; and were adviſed of 
the particulars of their diſaſter, which doubled 
our apprehenſions at the preſent crilis. The 


Aurora had been ſtanding, like us, for the 
Arabian coaſt, and juſt before day-break, ſhe 


ſtruck, 4 4a the leaſt warning, on a ſunk- 
en rock. By the violence of the wind, ſhe 
was driven ſo far upon the rock, as to bulge 
her bows, while at her ſtern no ground was 
to be found with ninety fathom of line. It 
was impoſſible that the veſſel could hold long 
together in this poſition; and the captain 
and crew had ſcarcely time to take to their 
boats, when ſhe ſeparated and went down. 


There was an iſland in view, to which they 


made, and which would have preſerved them 
from ſhipwreck, had the day broke but half 
an hour ſooner. But we were at length re- 
lie ved from our perplexity. With conſtant 
ſounding we hit upon a narrow bank in fifty 

fathom, and joyfully dropped an anchor at 


four! in the morning. There was no ground. 


* 
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however, to be found by the boats that 
ſounded round the veſſel. The bottom was 
rocky; and ſhould the wind freſhen, there 
was little dependance to be placed upon our 
anchor. Our ſatisfaction conſequently wa 
imperfect and precarious, _ 5 
The light, which had been fo long ex- 
pected, now dawned; and enabled us at leaſt, 
to diſcover the dangers that lurked around 
us. As the ſun roſe over the coaſt, we plain- 
ly diſcerned the mountains of Arabia; and 
. to the ſplendor of that glorious luminary, 
= we were once more indebted for a gleam of 
9 hope, to revive our drooping ſpirits. We 
haſtened therefore to take ad vantage of this 
intelligence. We weighed our anchor, with 
as much expedition as the depth of water 
would admit of, and were rejoiced to get it 
ſafe on board again. Our courſe was ſtill 
directed towards the land, which was often 
obſcured by the miſts which hung over it. 
About noon we were cloſe enough to diſtin- 
guiſh a large town, which, from our charts, 
we concluded to be Yambo. To this town 
we attempted to get. After various intricate 
traverſes, as the channel between the ſands 
and rocks occaſioned, we arrived at the 
mouth of the harbour, without which there 
is no ground, though the boats ſounded at 
the edge of the ſhoals. 4-44 fronds 
And now did we heartily congratulate- 
ourſelyes on the concluſion of our troubles. 
We 
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We had heard at Mocha of the hoſpitality 
of this port, from the very perſons who had 
owed to the inhabitants, their life and free- 
dom. Captain Adams, and the ſurvivors of 
the ſnow Aurora before mentioned, had 
been releaſed by the governor of Yambo 
from the hands of the wild Arabs. Theſe 
banditti had ſeized them, on their reaching 
the continent in their boat, ſtripped them of 
their cloaths, and brought them here with a 
view of ſelling them. Not content with 
this act of humanity, he had furniſhed them 
with camels, and generouſly ſupplied them 
with money and neceſſaries to carry 
them to Judda, where they were certain of 
finding Engliſh veſſels. Nay, the very com- 
merce that is cartied on between the Engliſh 
and the inhabitants of Judda, which, as 
well as Yambo, is ſubje& to the Xerif of 
Mecca, diſpelled any doubt which might 
atiſe concerning the good faith of theſe peo- 

le. We knew that there were ſeveral En- 
gliſh veſſels at Judda at the very time. We 
had landed a conſiderable ſum of money at 
Mocha, which was a preſent from the nabob 
of the Carnatic to the temple of Mecca ; 
and we douhted not of meeting with the 
moſt favourable treatment at a place, which 
is in the neighbourhood of Medina. How 
dim is the perception of mortals! What 
avails their boaſted ſagacity! Their funds of 
lettered knowledge! Their idle dreams of 
5 55 | _ ſecurity ! 
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ſecurity! What appears the moſt reconcilea- 
ble to their judgment, turns out in the ex- 
periment, to have been truſted without 
cauſe, and embraced without the evidence 


of conviction 1. 


1 have been the more particular in reca- 
pitulating the circumſtances, on which we 
built a confidence in theſe people, as there 
are not wanting perſons, idle and malicious 
enough, to condemn even the ſteps, by 
which their fellow-creatures have entailed 
miſery and deſtruction upon themſelves. The 
captain would have been cenſured for bring- 
ing his veſſel into an uncivilized port, and 
the credulity of the paſſengers held up in a 
ridiculous light, for truſting themſelves 
among a ſavage tribe, unverſed in the tender 
offices of humanity, and unreſtrained by 
the laws of ſocial life. And to ſuch this re- 
cital will be of uſe. While the generous 
breaſt ſhall plead our cauſe, and make allow- 
ances for the frailty of our natures,. thoſe 
worſe than Arab ſpirits ſhall be robbed of 
the enjoyment of their ſpleen, and of liber- 
ty to paſs ſentence upon us, unheard. En- 
tangled in a chain of ſands and rocks, with- 

out a correct chart to direct us, or a ſeaman 


on board acquainted with the path of ſafety, 
there remained no alternative but to enter a 
port, that ſeemed to open her friendly arms 
for our relief. We were certain there were 
pilots here who could conduct us to Suez; 


and 
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and to eſcape ſhipwreck at ſea, neceſſity 
would have obliged us to hazard ſlaughter 
aſhore, even had we not been taught to look 
for the moſt hoſpitable reception. It will 
appear in the courſe of this narrative, that 
had we not conſidered the veſſel's ſafety pri- 
or-to our own, our lives had probably never 
been endangered, and we had eſcaped a fund 
of trouble and diſquietude. But to our ig- 
norance of the Arabian policy muſt our con- 
duct be attributed, and that oppoſition, 
which brought us to the brink of deſtruc- 
tion. 
As the adventures which befel us in this 
place, were either immediately committed 
to paper, or as ſoon as I could regain a com- 
munication with the pen, I will beg leave 
to deviate from the mode which J have hi- 
therto obſerved, and keep a diary of our 
future tranſactions. A tale of diſtreſs is not 
only more intereſting when thus divided, 
but more capable of ſpirit and accuracy. I 
aſk not the colours of fiction to height- 
een a picture, which cannot fail to affect, 
when repreſented by the ſimpleſt touches of 
nature | 4 
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WEDNESDAY, 7th Mar 17). 


On the afternoon of this day we anchored 
at the entrance of Vambo harbour. We had 
” ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely taken a view of the town through 
our glaſſes, when we perceiyed a boat row- 
ing towards us, which brought on board an 
Arab of a venerable and pleaſing aſpect. His 
appearance beſpoke him of no common rank, 
and we preſently found that he was a Shaik, 
and one of the members of government. 
This perſonage was charged with the com- 
pliments of the governor, or as he is here 
ſtyled, the Vizier of Lambo, and his congra- 
tulations on our arrival in a port, where we 
ſhould want for nothing that was in his pow- 
er to afford. Refreſhments we were in little 
need of. But our ſpirits were elated with 
the proffer of a pilot, which the vizier juſtly 
divined to be the motive of our errand. 

In a few minutes a ſecond boat reached 
our veſſel, from which aſcended an Abyſſini- 
an ſlave, handſomely cloathed and armed af- 
ter the faſhion of the country. He proved 
to be one of the vizier's guard, and came 
with an invitation from his maſter, to favour 
him with our company on ſhore. We were 

much taken with the freedom of theſe peo- 
ple's behaviour; and though they acknow- 
ledged to us, that no European veſſel had 
put into their port before, we entertained 
no diſtruſt of their ſincerity, and readily 
promiſed to take advantage of the vizier's 
politeneſs. There were ſeveral of us in the 
ſhip who talked the Moor language, and 
were equally deceived by the old ſhaik, who 
was 
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| was a Patan, and underſtood it perfeAly. 
He converſed with fuch eaſe and gravity of 
face, that the eye of ſuſpicion might have 
been lulled afleep, and age itſelf relaxed of 
its ſeverity of opinion. | 
After regaling them with coffee and tea, 
of which they willingly partook, we diſmiſſ- 
ed them with advice of our intentions to gc 
on ſhore in the morning. The preliminaries 
were adjuſted; and we agreed to ſalute the 
fort at ſun-riſe, when theſe meſſengers pro- 
miſed to come on board for us. 


THURSDAY, 8th Mar. 


I was awakened this morning by the veſ- 
ſel's ſalute, which was irregularly returned 
by the fort. As ſoon as breakfaſt was over, 
I went into the long-boat with the captain, 
two ſupercargoes, our interpreter, and three 
paſſengers, who are bound for England as 
well as myſelf, We were' accompanied by 
our ſervants in a fiſher-boat, and about the 
middle of the harbour, were met by the old 
ſhaik, the Abyſſinian, and others of the vi- 
zier's train, who had been ſent to conduct 
us aſhore. As we paſſed a decayed caſtle on 
an angle of the fort, a very laughable inci- 
dent occurred. A gun was fired from thence 
to welcome us to Yambo; but ſuch a quan- 
tity of rubbiſh fell down from the ſhock, 
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and ſuch a duſt obſcured the place, as im- 
mediately interrupted the ſalute, and in- 
duced the garriſon to conſult their own ſafe- 
ty, by an omiſſion of the compliment in- 
tended us. Indeed, ſo ruinous an appear- 
ance did the walls and buildings of this 
town exhibit, which had not probably been 
repaired fince the days of Mahomet, that 
our contempt of it encreaſed to a degree, that 
would have ridiculed the idea of danger. At 
our landing we were met by ſome officers of 
the vizier's houſhold, and uſhered in great 
Nate to an apartment by the ſea-fide. Here 
were aſſembled ſundry of the principal inha- 
bitants, who were ſeated on carpets, agreea- 
bly to the oriental cuſtom. There were chairs 
provided for our reception, and we were 
ſerved with coffee and perfumes. 
After an hour's delay, at which we were 
ſomewhat ſurprized, but have ſince been 
able to account for, the vizier ſent to acquaint 
us of his being ready to ſee us. We were 
accordingly attended in the ſame manner as 
before, to a building within the fort, and 
introduced to this miniſter. He received us 
ſitting; it being unuſual with the Arabs to 

riſe up, to ſalute thoſe of an inferior rank. 
We advanced however, towards him, by the 
direction of our interpreter; on which he 
pot his right hand to his breaſt with a ſlight 
nelination of his head, and gave it to each 
of us, as a token of his amity. Of all the 
* Fo Muſſul- 


3 
Muſſulmen whom I have yet ſeen, the vizier 
of Vambo is the faireſt Without the mix- 
ture of red and white, that diſtinguiſhes Eu- 
ropeans from Aſiatics, his complexion did 
not yield to any of our company. His eyes 
black and ſparkling; his noſe aquiline, and 
his countenance expreſſive of great ſweetneſs 
and ſenſibility. He ſeemed to be between 
thirty and forty years of age, and was not 
the leaſt embarraſſed by the preſence of 
ſtrangers, whom he only knew by report. 
We had been ſurprized at the deportment of 
the vizier's ſervants yeſterday. But that was 
a ſcene of little admiration, when compared 
with the audience we now obtained. 'The 
impreſſion will never be effaced from my 
mind. The powers of Garrick would, if 
poſſible, fall ſhort, to ſupport the counte- 
nance and addreſs of the vizier during an in- 
terview of two hours, in which ſuch compli- 
cated deceit and villainy were uſed, as throw 
ye crooked politics of Machiavel far be- 
ind! RO een, eee 

After the firſt ceremonies were over, and 
the coffee and perfumes brought in, the vizier 
repeated his offers of aſſiſtance. He pro- 
felled a great reſpect for the Engliſh nation, 
and a regard for the nabob of Arcot—in 
whoſe ſervice the captain had declared him- 
ſelf—for his en attention to the poor 
of Mecca. He flattered us with the proſpect 
of getting eaſily to Suez; and as we were in 

. want 
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want of a pilot, he {ent for the captain of 
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his preſumption and puſillanimity. He ſub- 
W mitted the matter to ourſelves, and offered, 
if we pleaſed, to ſend the pilot in irons on 
= 07 board 


board our veſſel. To this violence it may be 
ſuppoſed, we. univerſally diſſented; at the 
ſame time that we declared our ſenſe of this 
mark of the miniſter's friendſhip. The head 
pilot was therefore diſmiſſed, - and another 
ſent for, whom the;vizier pretended to judge 
would be more tractable. But with him 
we had no better ſucceſs. He was equally 
backward with the former, to take charge of 
the veſſel; and after much futile perſuaſion, 
the miniſter turned round to us in ſeemi 
trouble, and expreſſed his regret at our bad 
e 
The captain now, totally abandoned all 
thoughts of proceeding further; and was con- 
tent with the promiſe of a pilot to carry him 
to Judda; the port to which the ſhip was or- 
dered, in caſe of the loſs of her paſſage to 
Suez. The travellers deſtined for Europe, 
now preferred their petition. We requeſted 
a boat, to tranſport us to Suez with our bag- 
age; and informed the vizier of qur being 
eyerally charged with packets for the Eaſt 
India Company, both from the nabob of 
Aroot and the governor of Madras. To this 
he gave a gracious aſſent; and the pilot en- 
gaged to fit out a boat for us in five days. 
| 8 the price of his trouble was fixed at 50 


dollars, which apparently exceeded his ex- 
pectations. 5 Our, conference had been ſpun 
out to a great length, and as our buſineſs was 
diſpatched, we made a motion to retire. i It 


Was 
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tas our intention to have repaired immedi- 
ately "eo. the veſſel, where dinner was pro- | 


— _— 


| departure, that he had directed ref tients 
to be prepared for us at the ſhaik's houſe, of 
which he hoped we would partake: ' As the 
day was pretty far advanced, and we tra- 
vellers were anxious to adjuſt the particulars 
of our voyage with the pilot; we unwittingly 
ſwallowed the bait which' was thrown out 
for us, and returned with the old ſhaik to his 
houſe, little dreaming that it eee 
the theatre of our troubles! | 
On a candid review of the foregoing 
ſcene, even on the very day it occurred, I 
cannot charge my memory with a ſingle cir- 
cumſtarice, by which the ſincerity” of the vi- 
zier was liable to ſuſpicion. So well was the 
plot laid, with ſuch addreſs did the principal 
characters conduct themſelves, that never 
fiction ſo happily aſſumed the air of truth. 
The ſlighteſt alarm would probably haye 
prevented the conſequences which enſued, as 
none of us imagine the ſhaik or his attend- 
ants were authorized to oppoſe our departure, 
had we made an effort to regain our boat,” 
inſtead of returning to the houſe of our eon- 
ductor. But we were lulled into a ſecurity, 
that was particularly ſtrengthened on the part 
of us travellers, from an information which 
the viaier gave us. Two Engliſh gentlemen 
ban e to his good offices oy 
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the Xerif his maſter; and he had diſpatched 
them with a packet to Suez, but a few days 
before our arrival. This circumſtance en- 
couraged our hopes. We conceived the pack- 
et to be the ſame, which a captain Dibdin 
was charged with from the uſurped adminiſ- 
tration at Madras; and we were emulous of 
not being outſtripped ina race, where we con- 
tended without repro ag. 
We had not been half an hour at 
the ſhaik's houſe, when a meſſenger came 
to ſummon our interpreter to the vizier's 
preſence. This man was an Arab by birth, 
and had performed a, pilgrimage to Mecca ; 
an act of devotion which every true Muſſul- 


man undertakes, either in perſon or by proxy, 


before he dies. From this he had obtained 
the title of Hadgy. He was a ſhrewd ſenſi- 


ble fellow, and proved of infinite ſervice to 


us in the ſequel, by letting us into the de- 
ſigns of his countrymen. He returned after 
a ſhort abſence, with evident marks of ſur- 
prize in his countenance, which ſoon com- 
municated itſelf to our breaſts by the meſ- 
ſage he brought. It imported, that the vizier 
could render us no aſſiſtance, until he re- 
ceived an order from the Xerif of Mecca 
concerning us; and that it would be adviſe- 
able for the captain to direct the officer on 
board, to bring the veſſel into the harbour. 
Such a contradiction in his conduct immedi- 
ately opened our eyes to the wrong that was 
* 6 Q intended 
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intended us; and we began to think of the 
beſt method, to extricate ourſelves from the 
ſnare we had fallen into. A retreat to our 
boat naturally ſuggeſted itſelf: but our deli- 
berations were ſoon interrupted, by one of 
the company obſerving from a window, that 
there was a guard upon the houſe. To be 
certified of this, I walked through an area 
that led to the gateway, which I found be- 
ſet by a troop of ſoldiers. There was nowy 
nothing left us, but to put the beſt face on 
the matter. We ſent the interpreter back 
to the vizier, with expoſtulations on the du- 
plicity of his behaviour, We reminded him 
of our having come aſhore at his own invi- 
tation; and that he could not detain us, 
without a violation of. the law of nations, 
and of hoſpitality : for a regard to which 
the Arabs were uniyerfally celebrated. We 
demanded, what buſineſs he or his maſter 
could have with a veſſel, which had not en- 
tered their port, and was in want of nothing 
but a pilot, which it was at their option to 
afford her. We obſeryed the odium that 
would attend ſuch proceedings towards, the 
property of a prince, to whom the Xerif 
was ſo much indebted,” both in reſpect to 
the commerce which he carried on with the 
port of Judda, and the very valuable preſent 
that our veſſel had brought for the temple of 
Mecca. Finally, we warned him, not to 
offer any infult to the Britiſh flag, he 
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the moſt barbarous nations had been taught 
to reſpect. The interpreter was likewiſe 
charged to demand an audience for the cap- 
tain, that he might argue the matter with 
the vizier. But this effort was unſucceſs- 
ful. The poor fellow came back with a 


long face, and brought a ſtrict injunction to 


the captain, to order the veſſel into the har- 
bour, and a deſire that we would make our- 
ſelyes eaſy, until the orders reſpecting us ar- 
rived, which would be in fix days at furtheſt, 
The captain's ſuit was declined, on pre- 
tence of the vizier's being engaged with 
We now conſulted upon the ſteps to be 
taken in this exigency. Our junction with 
the ſhip was infallibly cut off. 'The mari- 
fners 4 had been left. to take care of the 
boat, had by this time, been ſent to the 
pee of our confinement. From them we 
earnt, that our boat was carried to an un- 
known part, at the tnoment of their ſeizure. 
Our own detention. was conſequently con- 
firmed, and the eſcape of the veſſel from 
the hands of theſe robbers—for ſuch we re- 
garded them—was the point to which we 
aged: our views. Indeed, we conſidered 
her as the anchor by which our lives were 
eld. It was ;npoſſble to anſwer for the 


forbearance or humanity of people, who had 


Yroker through the moſt ſacred precept of 


their, religion; in their treatment of u 


: ſhould 
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| ſhould they once get the veſſel into their 
poſſeſſion, by whoſe means alone the cir- 
cumſtances of our detention could be brought 
to light. With our concurrence therefore, 
the captain wrote a poſitive order to his chief 
mate, to weigh or flip his anchor, with the 
firſt favourable wind, make the beſt of his 
way to Judda, and there communicate our 
Kory to the captains of the Engliſh veſſels. 
And even this ſcheme appeared to us by no 
means as ſafe or feaſible. The veſſel lay in a 
narrow channel, with ſhoals and breakers on 
each fide of her; and the northerly witds 
prevailed the greateſt part of the day, which 
obſtructed her departure. Add to this, that 
her paſſage to Judda was dangerous without 
a pilot; to the chance of procuring which, 
the officer muſt have truſted to the coaſtin 
boats. But all obſtacles ſunk under the * 
ſure of neceſſity. The captain and ſuper- 
cargoes were more particularly intereſted in 
the preſervation of the veſſel and cargo; and 
among the valuables that the paſſengers had 
on board, I chiefly conſidered a packet, 
which a noble friend“ had entruſted to a 
fellow- traveller and myſelf. We were, per- 
haps, ſingular in our concern for ſome move- 
able or other. But we were unanimous in 
our deſire, that the veſſel which contained 


The right honourable Lord Pigot. 
it, 


it, ſhould get beyond the reach of theſe 
ſpoilers. wn, eee wb. coat: 
While our interpreter was diſpatched with 
this letter to the vizier, to give a very oppo- 
ſite explanation of the contents, which their 
utter ignorance of our language enabled him 
to do with ſecurity, we ſate down upon a 
carpet, to partake of a frugal meal which 
the old ſhaik had ſet before us. It conſiſted 
of ſtewed mutton, garniſhed with raw oni- 
ons. Flat cakes of flour were our plates, 
and our fingers ſtood us in lieu of knives 
and forks. Notwithſtanding the agitation 
of our minds, and this unuſual method of 
eating, we made a ſhift to clear the diſh in 
a few minutes, to the no ſmall adiniration 
of the ſhaik and his attendants. The natives 
of Arabia are very temperate in their diet; 
and though we found that the lower claſs 
would drink ſpirituous liquors to exceſs, we 
have reaſon to believe, that the better ſort 
generally adhere to the precept of the Alco- 
ran, which forbids the uſe of them. Pure 
water is their common draught, and with 
this we were obliged to crown our meal. 
Our watches had adviſed us of its being 
paſt - five o'clock, when the interpreter re- 
turned with an order to the ſhaik, to ſend a 
boat off with the letter. It now occurred to 
us, that the captain had better proffer himſelf 
to execute the vizier's pleaſure. His eſcape 
would have proved an additional ſecurity to 
| the 
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the veſſel; and though we almoſt deſpaired 
of ſucceſs, we omitted not our endeavours 
to carry this point, The captain and the 
twoſupercargoes were ſeparately propoſed to 
be the bearer of the orders; but all that we 
could obtain, in the courſe of two hours 
ſolicitation, was leave for a ſervant to go off 
with the letter. It was now near eight 
o'clock, and we had the further mortifica- 
tion to be kept in ſuſpenſe an hour longer, 
before the boat was ready. We felt for the 
ſituation of the officers on board, who had 
expected our return to dinner, and had re- 
ceived no intelligence from us ſince we had 
been aſhore. We knew not what deſigns 
might be concerting againſt the veſſel, which 
lay within half a mile of the coaſt; and un- 
til the officers aboard were-cautioned of the 
danger, our general fate was undetermined. 
Night had thrown her ſable curtains around 
us, and treachery and ſtratagem, which ſhun 
the light, might now be buſy for our de- 
ſtruction. We were entangled in thoſe toils, 
with which the dauntleſs lion ſtruggles in 
vain. The pale glimmering of a lamp ſerved 
juſt to afford us a ſight of each other, and 
the poſture of a part of our guard, who had 
civilly intruded themſelves into the room, 
where gentlemen, ſervants, and mariners, 
to the number of twenty, were crouded 
together. The ſea ſurrounded: three ſides 
of our priſon, and the other was ſecured by 


a ſtrong 
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ſtrong body, armed with matchlocks, piſtols, 


and ſabres. Though it afterwards appeated, 


that our fituation could be more alarming 
than at this period, I ſhould think ſuch ano- 


| ther hour dearly purchafed with the wealth 


of the eaſt. I can truly affirm, that when 
death ſeemed unavoidable, when the miniſ- 
ters of vengeance ſtood ready to perform its 
mandate, my thoughts were more collected, 
and my refolution more confirmed. So pre- 
ferable is the knowledge of the worſt which 
can befall us, to a ſtate of uncertainty ! 
But our minds were at length relieved by 
the arrival of the boat, which took our ſer- 
vant from the window of our apartment. 
A deſperate ſcheme now ſuggeſted itſelf for 
our eſcape, but was rejected, on a conviction 
of its folly, There was a guard in the boat 


as well as in our room; and we had obſery- 


ed ſoldiers planted on the walls, as ſpies up- 
on our motions. To have regained our 
ſwords, the only weapons we had brought 
aſhore, we muſt have betrayed our deſign. 
To make the attempt unarmed, would have 
been worſe than madneſs. We therefore 
contented ourſelves with adding verbal in- 
ſtructions to the ſervant, for the officer's po- 
ſitive departure, and prepared to take that 
repoſe, which the cireumſtances we were un- 
der, might allow of. But here, we reckoned 
without our hoſt, Sleep and we were not 
ſo near, as we expected, The boat * not 
OT: 6 long 
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long left us, when we obſerved ſome of the 
domeſtics remove the carpets, which had been 
ſpread for our beds. We had not time to in- 
dulge our conjectures on this incident, when 
the old ſhaik appeared, and with much ap- 
parent concern acquainted us, that it was 
the vizier's order, we fhould be confined in 
an upper apartment of the houſe during the 
night. The place to which he pointed, was 
a tower, againſt which our very natures re- 
volted. The order itſelf had a black appear- 
ance; and though it turned out to be only 
meant for the better ſecuring our perſons, 
it is no wonder that ſome among us ſhould 
attribute it to be a project, for the readier 
rpetration of their villainous purpoſes, 
+ ſhort, it was agreed upon to oppoſe the 
execution of this order to the utmoſt; and 
though actual reſiſtance was equally vain 
and hopeleſs, we found the good effects of 
not tamely ſubmitting to this indignity. 
The ſhaik was charged to tell the vizier, that 
we would not go to the dungeon allotted us, 
unleſs compelled by force of arms; and 
again to warn him of treating us harſhly. 
And this commiſſion was ſo faithfully exe- 
cuted, that in about an hour, our carpets 
were returned to us, and we were delivered 
from further perſecution for the preſent. 
Our ſpirits were much raiſed by the-ſuc- 
ceſs of this meaſure ; and we began to en- 
tertain hopes that no violence was intended 
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us. Our late diſtreſs became the ſubject of 
mirth; and we affected to regret that our 
ſtory would not be enriched with the adven- 
ture of the round tower. We betook our- 
ſelves, without repining, to our humble 
lodging on the ground; and I enjoyed a very 
comfortable nap until day-break, athourh 
my noſtrils were plentifully regaled with the 
fames of tobacco, from the pipe of one of 
our guard, who had taken poſt in the ſeat of 
a window above me. nn 


FRIDAY, th Mar. 


When I awoke this morning, I found our 
ſervant had returned, with an anſwer from 
the chief mate; which expreſſed his concern 
for our ſituation, and his intention to get 
away with the firſt favourable wind, agreea- 
ble to the captain's directions. This was 
very pleaſing intelligence; and we drank the 
coffee which was now brought us, without 
complaining of its being unpalatable. The 
Arabs never adulterate their coffee with ſu- 
gar or milk. Theſe are quite an European 
addition; as is the caſe likewiſe with re- 
ſpect to tea, which is drank pure in China. 
I muſt acknowledge, that I prefer our me- 
thod of preparing theſe articles of luxury; 
but were we to uſe tea and coffee in ſuch 
quantities as the natives of thoſe countries, 
we ſhould neither find them pleaſant nor ſa- 

lutary, 


+ 
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lutary, when mixed with other ingredients. 
There is ſcarce an hour paſſes in the day, 
that coffee is not ſerved up here; and their 
coloons, or pipes, are never from their 
mouths, but when ey: are at. meals or 
afleep. FEMC 3 

Our attention was 9 the whole 
morning towards our veſſel, which we could 
fee very plainly from the windows of our 
apartment. The wind began to blow from 
the northward according to cuſtom, and be- 
fore noon encreaſed with ſuch violence, as 
not only to cut off the poſſibility of her de- 
parture, but even to alarm us for her ſafety; 
as ſne rode without the harbour, and lay ex- 
poſed to all the fury of the ſea and weather. 
We now plotted for the recovery of our 
boat ; the abſence of which, with the prime 
part of her crew, might occaſion the loſs of 
the veſlel, in caſe of her parting her cable., 
For this purpoſe we diſpatched our inter- 
preter to the vizier, who was entruſted to 
expreſs to him our doubts of the officer's 
obedience. We remarked that the wind 
blew into the harbour, and the veſſel had 
made no motion to weigh her anchor and 


ſtand in; and we attributed the officer's. 


backwardneſs to his entertaining a notion, 
that the orders which he had received, had 
been extorted from us. As a means, WHERE 
fore, of ſatisfying him, we propoſed that the 
vizier would permit our boat and mariners 

to 
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to go on board, with a ſecond order from the 
captain, and a declaration of our having 
done nothing by compulſion. At the ſame 
time we infinuated, that the fight of our 
boat and people would overcome any ſcru- 
ples, which the officer might have harbour- 
ed in his breaſt. _ aro abs Ty 
The whole day was ſpent in this negotia- 
tion, and we began to think it would proye 
fruitleſs, when this crafty miniſter was foiled. 
at his own weapons, and allowed himſelf to 
be egregiouſ'y duped. An Arab boat with 
a guard, howeyer, was ordered to accompa- 
ny ours; and the captain wrote a ſecond let- 
ter to the officer, conjuring him to depart 
by the firſt opportunity, and to detain , the 
up's boat, and return our ſervant on the 
other. He alſo directed him to appear enra- 
ged at the contents of the letter, and to de - 
clare to the Arabs he would fail at day- break. 
We took this opportunity to ſend on board 
for a ſhift or two of linen; a convenience 
which we had been two days debarred of, 
and which, in other circumſtances, would 
have been ſufficiently diſtreſſing in a Warm 
climate. I had ſeveral valuables about me; 
but I had not a thought of preſerving any 
thing from pillage, except the picture of a 
dear ſiſter, which I had worn for many years 
about my neck. From this baſom-friend did 
I now reſolve to part; and the moſt ſenſible; 
pang which I endured in our captivity, was 
: | at 
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at the moment of my delivering this 
picture into the hands of the ſervant, who 
was going off to the veſſel. I was aſhamed 
of my weakneſs, and retired to a window 
in order to conceal a tear, which roſe in 
my own deſpite, from the fountain of af- 
fection! 5 5 

We were entertained by our hoſpitable 
ſhaik with a dinner, ſimilar to that of yeſter- 
day; with the addition however of water 
melons, which are much larger and finer 
here than in India. It is but doing him juſ- 
tice to ſay, that he has behaved to us with 
the greateſt civility and attention; inſomueh, 
that our food is frequently ſerved up with his 
own hands. We were inquiſitive about the 
vizier's intentions, but could get nothing ont 
of the old man, except exhortations to pati- 
ence, and hopes of a ſpeedy anſwer from Mec- 
ca. The ſuſpence we live in, is the greateſt 
hardſhip we labour under. In other reſpects, 
our ſituation 1s as comfortable as priſoners 
could expect. Our very guard are as ci vil as 
their manners will admit of; and though their 
preſence is troubleſome enough, we have hi- 
therto met with none of thoſe inſults, which, 
the petty tyrants of our own. country are ſo 
apt.to exerciſe over the poor wretches in their 
cuſtody. Though we have fallen into the 
hands of an arbitrary government, we have 
not become the prey of its ſervile and un- 


, 
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About nine o'clock at night we were ad- 
vertized of the return of the Arab boat, but 
without our ſervant or linen; the Arabs hav- 
ing been ſo intimidated at the officer's affec- 
tation of anger, -as to leave the veſſel with 
precipitation. This news was communicat- 
ed to us by our hoſt, who ſeemed much ſur- 
prized at the preſumption of the officer to- 
wards his captain, which he could by no 
means reconcile to his own ideas of ſubordi- 
nation to his ſuperiors. Our only concern 
was the want of the linen, and ſome liquors 
that we had ſent for. But we conſoled our- 
ſelves with the thoughts of procuring them 
in the morning by ſome accident or other ; 
2 in the mean time compoſed ourſel ves to 
tet | erode: | 
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| SATURDAY, 1oth Mr. 


i The laſt night was paſſed in the ſame man- 
| ner as the firſt, except that we were leſs 
1 crouded, by the departure of our boat's 
crew; a circumſtance not immaterial in an 
hot climate, where our apartment did not 
meaſure more than ſixteen feet by ten. I 

| F224 4* 3 hb? 2 
roſe before day- break, and going out on 
| a ſmall terrace bounded by the ſea, for the 
Y benefit of the morning air, was ſurprized at 
1 = the ſound of female voices, which ſeemed at 
* no great diſtance. I looked up, and found 
| it to proceed from the windows above * J 
1 the 
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the lattices of which were now open, and fill- 
ed with women. Theſe were members of the 
old ſhaik's family; and I little imagined that 
we could meet with ſuch treatment in the 
neighbourhood of a ſeraglio. We had acceſs 
to but one room in this manſion , the upper 
part of which was conſecrated to beauty, 
under equal reſtraint with ourfelves. Had 
we been poſſeſſed of the true ſpirit of chi- 
valry, we ſhould have gloried in our fate, 
that enabled us to wear the ſame chains 
Which enſlaved the fair: and, regardleſs of 
our own deſtiny, we ſhould only have re- 
ſolved how'to deliver theſe captive damſels 
from their enchanted caſtle. But, alas! there 
was no Quixote among us; and we ſhall re- 
main as a ſignal inſtance of the degeneracy 
of theſe latter time. 

l liſtened attentively to theſe females, who 
were very earneſtly engaged; and though I 
am a ſtranger to the Arabic language, I judged 
from the motions which they made uſe of, 
that we were the ſubjects of their diſcourſe. 
I even flattered myſelf, that they were touch- 
ed with pity at our ſituation, from the tones 
of their voices at certain intervals; and, 
though the romantic notions I entertain of 
the general tenderneſs and benevolence of 
woman-kind, may, have rendered me too 
ſanguine in this particular, I have not the 
leaſt doubt but they intereſted themſelves in 
our ſafety, and would have contributed oy 
wards 
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wards our eſcape. As the light dawned they 
found themſelves obſerved, and retired from 
the windows, but not without many reſpect- 
ful obeifances and looks of commiſeration. 

About ſeven o'clock the veſlel fired a gun 
and looſed her foretopſail, the cuſtomary ſig- 
nals for failing: and we received a letter f from 
the officer to this effect. This he had ſent 
by our ſmall boat with two ſailors, whom he 
could well ſpare to provide for our neceſſi- 
ties, ,which were become preſſing. We now 
got a meſſage from the vizier, demanding the 
reſult of the officer's determination. To this 
we replied, that he ſtill denied the captain 8 
authority over him, and was on the point of 
ſailing for Judda, with the account of our 
detention. Had this deſign been fortunately 
executed, the end which we had in view, 
would probably have been anſwered: for ſee- 
ing his prey eſcape him, which was the ſhip, | 
the vizier would, it is to be preſumed, have 
ſent us after her in our . as lumber too 
unworthy to be with-held. | 

By this time the veſſel was in motion. 'The 
rocks had cut her cable as her crew were 
weighing her anchor, and ſhe ſwung bodily 
towards a reef of breakers, before they could 
bring her up with another anchor. "At this 
moment we taſted the bitterneſs of anguiſh. 
We plainly ſaw the veſſel driving on deſtruc- 


tion, and ſtood idle ſpectators of a misfortune 


. our — to avert. Our captain 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, a man of ſkill and experience, gave 
her up as loſt; and we vented the ebullitions 
of our rage, in impotent threats, and idle 
imprecations on the author of our diſtreſs. 
The horrors of our ſituation ruſhed at once 
upon our minds. All hopes of relief would 
periſh with the veſſel, and we be left at the 
mercy of a race, the profeſſed enemies of our 
religion. The fears of detection might in- 
ſpire them with the worſt deſigns; and 
though our lives might be remitted us, the 
more grievous alternative of pining away our 
days in ſla very, cut off from a communication 
with our friends and country, might be our 
portion. Nor were theſe the weak ſuggeſti- 
ons of deſpair. Every thing conſpired to 
darken the proſpect before us. Our hoſt and 
guard had caught the alarm, and painted the 
danger of the veſſel in ſuch ſtrong colours to 
the vizier, as induced him to permit us to 
ſend our boat to her aſſiſtance. We gladly 
availed ourſelves of this circumſtance, though 
the immediate danger was over before the 
boat reached the veſſel, which now rode at 
anchor within a fathom of the rocks. Had 
the wind encreaſed as - uſual, her reſpite 
would have been but ſhort. But Providence 
decreed otherwiſe. The weather proved ſo 
moderate the whole day, as to allow the offi- 
cer to warp her into her old birth again. 
While he was employed in a taſk that 
calmed the perturbation we were under, we 
E 2 | obſerved 
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obſerved a ſtrange boat paſs near him, and 
make towards the town. At the ſame time 
we heard the report of muſkets, but could 
not diſtinguiſh, whether it came from the 
veſſel or the boat. We cannot ſay poſitively, 
whether it was a ſcheme to entrap us, or that 
the vizier really ſuppoſed our people had 
commenced. hoſtilities againſt the Arabs; but 
ſo it was: the boat had ſcarcely reached the 
ſhore, when the vizier ſent for our interpre- 
ter, to complain of the outrage, and to let 
us know that we had no right to expect good 
treatment from him hereafter. It was in vain, 

that we appealed to the teſtimony of. the maſ- 
ter of the boat, who came to us of his own 
accord, and depoſed, that our people had 
not fired at him, That they had only brought 
him to, with a muſket, and offered him mo- 
ney for a pilot, which he had refuſed them. 
A formal demand was now made of our 
ſwords; and we ſuſpected there was ſome- 
thing uncommon in agitation, from the whiſ- 
pers of our guard, and the frequent meſſen- 
gers that came to and fro. One of our com- 
pany obſerved a body of ſoldiers marching 
towards the place, where our veſſel lay; and 
not a ſtone's throw from us, we ſaw them 
unlading a boat of ammunition, which they 
had tranſported acroſs an arm of the ſea, that 
runs into the town at high water. Theſe 
preparations plainly indicated their deſigns on 
the veſſel, againſt which we had previouſly 
cau- 


cautioned the officer to prepare himſelf. The 
Adventure carried eight 3-pounders, beſides 
ſwivels; and we had not the leaſt doubt of 
her repelling the whole of their force. But 
we were unacquainted with the policy of 
the Arabs, who truſt to craft for the ac- 
compliſhment of their wiſhes; and on) 
affect reſolution, when they can do it with 
impunity. | 40518 
The hills now re- echoed with the ſound of 
cannon : which we learnt was a ſummons to 
the neighbouring tribes to join the holy 
ſtandard, which is ſet up in times of danger. 
And this was a prelude to a ſcene, that threat- 
ened fo end very tragically. We were ru- 
minating on the iſſue of this extraordinary 
adventure, when the Arabian muſketry began 
to play briſkly on the veſſel. As a part of 
the fort ſkreened the action from our view, 
we retired to the front windows of our apart- 
ment, where we could better obſerve the veſ- 
ſel's motions. I had Thompſon's ſeaſons in 
my hand, and had, inadvertently, caſt my 
eyes on the ſublime hymn which crowns that 
delightful work, when a band of ruffians 
ruſhed into the room, and ranged themſelves 
directly before us. Their appearance was 
rude, and their countenances very different 
from the people we had hitherto converſed 
with. They were of the roving race, and 
promiſed to prove worthy of the dark pur- 
poſe in which they were engaged. The 
. | | matches 
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matches of their pieces were lighted, and we 
tottered on the brink of futurity !— _ 

The villainy of the Arabs was now appa- 
rent. They were endeavouring to provoke 
our mariners to return their fire; and we well 
knew, that the death of one Muſſulman is 
only. to be atoned for, by the lives of ten 
Chriſtians. This is a precept of their reli- 
gion, But the officer on board, had reflection 
enough to conſider his countrymen aſhore. 
He felt for our diſtreſs, and was fo cool as to 
bear with their repeated inſults for 'the ſpace 
of two hours; although the muſket-balls 
flew into the veſſel, and he was continually. 
urged w the crew, to pour a broad-ſide 
among the troops, ſome of whom were darin 

enough to wade into the ſea, within viſtol 
ſhot of the veſſel. Nay, we afterwards learnt 
our ſituation had been ſo critical, that no- 
thing but threats of inſtant death, could pre- 
vent-the ſailors from taking to their arms; 
and the officer was obliged to parade the 
deck with a loaded muſket, to intimidate 
them. But it is not ſtrange, that we ſhould 
apprehend other meaſures. We knew not 
what ſteps they had taken, to facilitate the 
ſeizure of the veſſel; or how long the for- 
bearance of our people would laſt; and we 
expected an engagement every moment, to 
commence between her and the ſnore. At 
this criſis we held a conſultation together, and 
it was unanimouſly reſolyed, to demand a 


parley 
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parley with the vizier, touching the delivery 
of the veſlel into his hands, Our interpre- 
ter was diſpatched to him, with this morti- 
fying conceſſion. The matter was become 
too ſerious to be trifled with, We had the 
evidence of our own eyes, to deſpair of the 
poſſibility of the veſſel's eſcape, without a 
pilot ; nor could we anſwer for the blood 
which might be ſpilled through a fruitleſs 
obſtinacy. In this awful interval I endea- 
voured to collect myſelf ſo, as to meet death 
with a becoming reſignation. I breathed a 
prayer for the welfare of my friends, and 
can truly ſay, that I ſhould have died in 
peace with all mankind. But the greateſt 
conſolation which I found in this exigency, 
was derived from the ſublime hymn that I 
before mentioned. I read it over with plea- 
ſure, and felt my boſom filled with a pro- 
hetic confidence from the energy of the 
atter part; which is ſo analogous to the 
ſituation we were in, that I cannot reſiſt 
tranſcribing it. though it is ſo well known 
to perſons of taſte, _ 


Should Fate command me to the fartheſt verge 
Of the green earth, to diſtant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to ſong ; where firſt the ſun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic iſles ; tis nought to me: 
Since God is ever preſent, ever felt, 


In the void waſte as in the city full ; 


And 
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And where He vital breathes there muſt be joy. 
When ev'n at laſt the ſolemn hour ſhall come, 
And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds, 
I chearful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will riſing wonders ſing : I cannot go 
Where univerſal love not ſmiles around, 
Suſtaining all yon orbs and all their ſons; 
From ſeeming evil ſtill educing good, 

| &c.” 


A full hour and more, did we remain un- 
der the alarming circumſtances I have de- 
ſcribed; before we obtained the ſhadow of a 
reprieve. The fire of the muſketry was ſtill 
continued againſt the veſſel; and the miniſ- 
ters of death ſtood over us, each ſeeming to 
have ſingled out his prey, in a fixed poſture 
and a mute reſerve. At length our interpre- 
ter returned from his embaſſy to the vizier. 
He was accompanied by three Arabians of 
diſtinction, who were come to pledge their 
words for the ſafety of ourſelves and veſſel. 
The firſt of theſe, was the general of the 
troops at Yambo; and the other two, were 
the chiefs of the Arab tribes, who had been 
ſummoned to the vizier's aſſiſtance. A writ- 
ing was drawn up, and ſigned by them; to 
the obſeryance of: which they ſwore by their 
beards, the moſt ſolemn oath that a Muſſul- 
man can take, The captain was now Cited 
to the preſence of the vizier, to obtain a ſimi- 
lar obligation from him. He ſtaid only to 
„ TO”; | drinl. 


1 
drink a cup of coffee; and brought back an 
handkerchief, which he had received, as a 
token of the miniſter's ſincerity. Pledges of 
this nature among the Orientals, Mount to 
the- moſt ſerious engagements. Whatever 
doubts. we might entertain of their value, 
this was no ſeaſon to expreſs them; and we 
readily concurred in the captains orders to the 
chief mate, to bring the veſſel into the har- 
bour. We ſtated the matter to him, and 
furniſhed him with the aſſurances which had 
been given us, for our general ſecurity, The 
captain himſelf, harboured no ſuſpicions of 
their intention to plunder us; and I muſt 
own that I was of the ſame opinion. There 
was nothing very improbable in the vizier's 
ſtory, now that we came to a right know- 
ledge of it. This was the firſt European 
veſſel that had appeared on this part of the 
coaſt; and he had written to the KXerif, to 
know whether he ſhould treat us as friends 
or not. It is not impoſſible but he conſidered 
us as ſpies, who meant to pry into the po- 
verty and weakneſs of the country. Given 
to deceit himſelf, he might have held our 
tale of a pilot, as fictitious; and our anchor- 
ing at the mouth of the harbour, as a ſhallow 
artifice, through which he could diſcern. I 
would be as charitable in my concluſions, as 
a chriſtian ought to be, but muſt leave to 
the event, an explication of his conduct. 
8 The 
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The good effects of our late compliance 
were ſoon viſible. The troops were recalled 
from the beach, and our tremendous gueſts 
withdraw from our apartment. Hope once 
more dawned in our boſoms; and the diſap- 
pointed looks of the ruffians, who retired 
without having earned the wages of iniquity, 
Teft us no room to doubt of their inhuman 
commiſſion. 

The day was too far advanced to think of 
moving the veſſel, as the channel into the 
harbour 1s very narrow. It was therefore 
ſtipulated, that a pilot ſhould go on board at 
day-break, to fetch her in; and that on her 
coming to anchor, her great and ſmall guns, 
piſtols and cutlaſſes, ſhould be delivered over 
to the cuſtody of an officer, whom the vizier 
ſhould appoint for that purpoſe. 'This arti- 
cle was inſiſted upon by him, as the only 
means to quiet the minds of the inhabitants; 
who trembled for the ſafety of the town, 
while the cannon were on board; and could 
not conquer their fears of Europeans, who 
had arms of any kind in their poſſeſſion. 
This ſhew of terror was, to be ſure, a tacit 
compliment to the European name ; and we 
were at any rate content to ſubſcribe to 
terms, by which alone we were permitted to 
return to the veſſel. The boundary was 
paſſed; and we had no other reſource, than 
to confide in people who held us in ſubjec- 
tion, We were heartily tired of being cooped 


up 
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up in a priſon, and wiſhed to return to the 
veſſel; where we ſhouldat leaſt be rid of ob- 
ſervance, and live agreeably to our own cuſ- 
toms, although ſaddled with the loſs of liber- 
ty. We ſpent the evening far more chear- 
fully than uſual, and found the guard leſs 
watchful of our motions, ſince the concluſion 
of the treaty. Our hoſt was particularly 
attentive to us; and regaled us, for the firſt 
time, with a ſupper. This is a meal almoſt 
unknown in Arabia; and was conſidered by 
us in the light of a friendly banquet. We 
reſigned ourſelves, at our cuſtomary hour, to 
our carpets; where our 1maginations were 
again diſturbed, by a review of the unplea- 
ſing ſcenes of the foregoing day. 


SUNDAY, 11th Mar. 


This proved by far the moſt tedious day 
that we had paſſed in our confinement. We 
expected to have got on board to dinner, 
but were prevented by that indolent and per- 
verſe diſpoſition, which prevails among the 
Eaſtern nations. At eight o'clock the pilot 
weighed the veſſel's anchor, and before nine 
ſhe brought up, within half a mile abreaſt 
of the town, We now received a viſit from 
Mr. Walters, the chief officer, and were 
advertiſed by him of the particulars 
which I have before recited, reſpecting the 
| | attack 
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attack on the veſſel. Our thanks were juſtly 
due to this gentleman, on whoſe firmneſs 
and diſcretion our lives had depended ; and 
I embrace with pleaſure, this public oppor- 
tunity to declare our ſenſe of his conduct, 
The captain gave him an order, for the deli- 
very of the arms to the vizier's officer, who 
now accompanied him in a boat to receive 
them. They were landed in great form. 
The ſmall arms were lodged in the fort, and 
the cannon were mounted on a battery oppo- 
ſite our veſſel. This was meant to intimi- 
date us; though it was eaſy to perceive, that 
a {ingle diſcharge would reduce the wall to 
ruins. Our ſwords were returned to us, with 
a compliment from the vizier; and we were 
in momentary expectation of permiſſion to 
depart. But the little philoſophy we poſſeſſed, 
was yet to be exerciſed; and happy was 
he, who could the beſt make a virtue of 

neceſſity. 43 
Frequent were the viſits of our interpre- 
ter to the miniſter in the courſe of this day: 
but no audience could he obtain. At noon 
he was retired to his haram, where it was 
treaſon to diſturb him. Now, he was en- 
gaged a: dinner; and now he had company 
with him. As we ſaw every thing here 
through the medium of diſcontent,” we con- 
ſidered theſe excuſes as mere evaſions of his 
word; and ſhould he fail in that part of the 
treaty, where our living on board the yeſlel 
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was ſpecified, we had little reaſon to expect 
his fulfilling the reſt of it. Nay, the worſt 
of their former fears recurred to ſome of 
our party ; and though I was by this time 
pretty well reconciled to the malice of for- 
tune, and did not torment myſelf by an- 
ticipating evils, I muſt confeſs, that appear- 
ances were not much in our favour. Our 
property, freedom, and lives, were in the 
hands of an imperious tyrant, who had ſe- 
cured us by treachery, and might only be 
reſtrained by fear, from falſifying his engage- 
ments. And to this principle, by which his 
tribe are generally actuated in political con- 

cerns, I truſted for our deliverance. The 
ſails of commerce are ever/buſy in this ſea, 
and numbers of ſmall veſſels had arrived at, 
and departed from this port, during our ſhort 
ſtay. Should the vizier be inclined to keep 
the tranſaction a ſecret, his on reflection 
muſt ſuggeſt to him, that it muſt needs tran- 
ſpire by a ſea-conveyance, ſhould he have 
influence enough to bar the communication 
by land: and, whatever might be the tale 
he trumped up to deceive: his maſter, the 
fact would at length reach him in its native 
colours. Such did I conceive to be the point, 
which was diſcuſſed during this delay. 1 
imaged to myſelf the miniſter, ſhut u 

with his creatures in dark cabal, and flattered 
myſelf that his intereſt would teach him for 
once, to be honeſt, Nor was I' diſappointed. 
18558 | The 
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The captain was ſummoned to the preſence 
of the vizier, and returned with very graci- 
ous aſſurances of protection, and a licence 
to repair to the veſſel. In the whole courſe 
of my life, I do not recolle to have received 
more acceptable tidings. We could not have 
wiſhed for a ſtronger confirmation of the mi- 
niſter's ſincerity; and for my own part, I 
felt a certain confidence in the thoughts of 
being on board, although we were deſtitute 
of arms, to protect us againſt violence, and 
there was a guard of ſoldiers to be ſtationed 
in the veſſel, But ſo preferable is the notion 
of what we term our home, to that of a 
foreign place, that even in the midſt of dan+ 
ger and diſtreſs, we derive comfort from the 
partiality, and. find ſomething therein to 

flatter and to conſole us. FEA 
The ſun was juſt ſinking in the boſom of 
the deep, when we put off from the ſhore. 
We had taken a very cordial leave of our 
hoſpitable ſhaik, and invited him to viſit us 
frequently on board, when we obſerved the 
ladies of his family were aſſembled to grace 
our departure. 'The old man's houſe was 
one of the largeſt in the town, and ſur- 
rounded on three ſides by the ſea: and the 
windows were now crouded: with females, 
who waved to us with their handkerchiefs, 
unperceived by thoſe below. The generoſity 
of the fair ſex might have atoned for the 
inhumanity of the men at Yambo, had we 
been 
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been able to benefit by their good-will. But 
what arms could they aſſail our perſe- 
cutors with, whoſe hearts were proof to the 
irreſiſtible violence of female tears? and 
what hope could we derive from their gentle 
interpoſition in a Mahometan region, where 
petticoat-intereſt is at the loweſt ebb ? Still 
be the tenets of this abſurd faith confined to 
deſart climes, and an ignorant race! Let 
them expand themſelves through the Numi- 
dian waſte, and let the unlettered Arab che- 
riſh them in his mind! Never will they get 
footing in more enlightened lands; never 
will they uſurp the poliſhed breaſt, which 
acknowledges the ſoft empire of woman- 
kind, and rejects all attempts to depreciate 
her worth, as the dictates of malice, folly, 
and pride | 

The evening was ſpent in a more agreea- 
ble manner, than we had of late experi- 
enced. We enjoyed our own cuſtoms with 
double fatisfattion, ſince we had known the 
want of them; and our minds were relieved 
from a load of ſuſpenſe, with which they 
had been oppreſſed. We had obtained the 
vizier's leave to write. to our friends at Jud- 
da; and we retired to our beds, with the 
pleaſing expectations of being ſoon redeemed 
from captivity, by the good offices of our 
countrymen with the-Xerif, 
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MONDAY, 12th Mar. 


 'Fhe captain this morning wrote a ſtate of 
our caſe to captain Anderſon; who he knew 


Was at Judda, with a ſhip in his charge, be- 


longing to the nabob of Arcot. He en- 
treated him to repreſent our wrongs to the 
Xerif of Mecca, and to demand our imme- 
diate releaſe, under pain of the reſentment 
of the Engliſh. This letter was ſent to the 
vizier by his deſire, that he might incloſe it 
in his packet. To guard againſt the double- 
dealing of a man ſo well known to us, we 
had the precaution to write a duplicate of 
this letter. This was folded up, and directed 


after the Arabic faſhion by our interpreter 


who ſecretly delivered it to a paſſenger in the 
boat, that waited to carry the vizier's diſ- 
patches to Judda, Ki 
I have ſaid, that there was a ſhip at Jud- 

da in the ſervice of the nabob of Arcot, and 
that our captain had thought proper to de- 
clare the Adventure to be his property. It 
is not to be inferred from this, that the na- 
bob is a maritime pawer, or 1s aiming to 
extend the commerce of his ſubjects by an 
attention to naval affairs. The fact is quite 
the reverſe. The trade of India wholly ex- 
iſts in the ſpirit and induſtry of the Engliſh. 
While their veſſels are exploring the iſlands 
that border on the Pacific ocean, and return 
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with a freight that renders our ſettlements. 
the mart of oriental productions, a ſhip or 
two is ſent yearly to Judda by the nabob of 
Arcot. Theſe veſlels, indeed, carry a car- 
go, and import in exchange, the products 
of Arabia. But this is the captain's care. 
The only benefit which the nabob looks for, 
is the prayers of two or three hundred pil- 
grims, who are tranſported at his expenſe, 
to perform their vows at the moſque of Mec- 
ca! his ſhips were ſo crouded this ſeaſon 
with theſe idle mendicants, that through the 
nabob's intereft with the owners, we had 
the company of above twenty of them in 
our veſſel. This was an honour we were 
by no means ambitious of; and from which 
we readily diſengaged ourſelves at Mocha, 
where they were landed to proſecute their 
journey in the beſt manner they could. 
The abuſe of reaſon in theſe uſeleſs un- 
dertakings, is the leaſt evil to be complained 
of. They are ſuch an encouragement to 
idleneſs, and ſo deſtructive to the welfare of 
a country, where thouſands of the inhabit- 
ants are ſeduced from their families and ha- 
bitations by a fanatic call, that we may con- 
ſider their toleration as one of the ruinous 
principles of a Mahometan government. 
We have had an opportunity of obſerving 
the effect, which theſe pilgrimages have upon 
the manners and diſpoſitions of thoſe en- 
gaged in them. 0 * ſpirit and a 9 | 
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tal behaviour, mark the herd of theſe pil- 
grims. And we have been aſſured from good 
authority, that their mutinous deportment 
riſes ſometimes to ſuch a pitch, that the 
captains of the ſhips are oblized to put them 
in irons, for the preſervation of themſelves 
and crew. 1 

The occurrences aboard the Adventure 
being as unvaried, as may be imagined in a 
veſſel at anchor, I will omit the recital but 
of ſuch days as produced any particular 
events; which may be uſeful in curtailing a 
journal already, I fear, too prolix to eſcape 
cenſure. If we were uneaſy at the reſtraint 
we were under, we had no reaſon to com- 
plain of ſenſual entertainment during the 
term of our detention. We were plentifully 
ſupplied with proviſions and vegetables, at 
an eaſy rate; and Apicius himſelf, might 
have taken a voyage to the Red-Sea, to have 
feaſted on the delicious fiſh with which the 
harbour of Yambo abounds, without the 
leaſt derogation to the merits of the lamprey 
of Baiz. c 


MONDAY, 19th Mar. 


Our patience was pretty nearly exhauſted 
by this time. But on the evening of this 
day, we were permitted to wait on the vizier, 
after many vain ſolicitations, to learn ras 
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ſoon we might expect our releaſe: the time 
appointed by him to obtain anſwers from 
Mecca, being expired. 

We went aſhore about five o alock; and 
were received by him in greater ſtate, than 
at our firſt audience. The room was full of 
armed men ; and we could not but impute 
this uſeleſs precaution, to the terrors of a 
bad conſcience, which views every thing 
with a ſuſpicious eye. The evident alteration 
in the vizier's countenance and behaviour, 
which were now marked with inquietude 
and reſerye, in ſpite of his efforts to conceal 
them, convinced us of his having repented 
the ſtep he had taken. tHe made ſeveral en- 
quiries concerning the power and commerce 
of the Engliſh in the Eaſt. Nor was there 
occaſion for our magnifying their influence, 
to awaken his fears. He ſeemed very atten- 
tive to the deſcription of our ſhips of force; 
and could not help expreſſing his ſurprize, 
when our interpreter told him, that there 
were three men of war at Suez. As he was 
in an inquiſitive mood, we would not miſs 
the opportunity to impreſs him with ſenti- 
ments, that might ſerve to regulate his fu- 
ture conduct. But his pride at length, got 
the better of his timidity. For in the courſe 
of our converſation, when the actions of 
the Portugueze in this ſea, and their ſettle- 
ments on this coaſt, were brought on the 
carpet, he informed us, that the Arabian 
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hiſtorians took notice of them; and added, 
with an air of triumph, that the Portugueze 
were expelled Arabia by the great Sultan 
Selim. 

We were civilly diſmiſſed by the miniſter, 
with hopes of hourly intelligence from Mec- 
ca, and an invitation to take a view of the 
town, if agreeable to us. As there was a 
full hour to ſun-ſet, we readily embraced 
the occaſion to ſatisfy our curioſity, and to 
uſe a little exerciſe, of which we had been 
ſo long deprived. We had an officer to at- 
tend us, beſides two ſoldiers who had ac- 
companied us from the veſſel, And we found 
this guard neceſlary, to keep off the rabble 
that purſued us in our walk. The firſt arri- 
val of a Cherokee Indian in Europe, could 
not have begotten half the wonder that our 
appearance did here. If the commonalty of 
Europe are not more mannerly, they are at 
leaſt better informed than the rude Arab. 
Bred up in utter ignorance of other coun- 
tries, and bigotted to the prejudices of illi- 
beral doctrines, he is at a loſs to account for 
the production of a Chriſtian, whom his re- 
ligion teaches him to hold in abhorrence and 
contempt. But if the rough minds of the men 
are hurried away into theſe abſurdities, I 
muſt once more bear witneſs to the modera- 
tion of the Mahometan females, who plainly 
evinced to us, that their boſoms were made 
of “ penetrable ſtuff,” As we paſſed through 

the 
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the ſtreets, the windows and terraces of the 
houſes were filled with women, who were 
inſpired with no illaudable curioſity to behold 
the ſtrangers. They neither treated us with 
ſcorn, nor followed us with curſes, like the 
ſavage throng below; but by their eagerneſs 
of obſervation, and attempts to. engage our 
attention, betrayed the ſecret ſymptoms of 
approbation. Nay, the ſacred thirſt of ad- 
miration, ſo predominant in the ſex, was 
not quenched in their breaſts. We obſerved 
many vails drop, as if by accident, as we 
paſſed beneath their owners faces, which 
were overſpread with a viſible confuſion, and 
verified the poet's idea of Muſidora's conſo- 
lation in her diſtreſs, at being ſurprized in a 
naked ſituation by her lover: 


« Evn a ſenſe 
Of ſelf-approving beauty ſtole acroſs 
Her buſy thought.” 


Yambo is fituated in the latitude of 
24 10 north, and is the port, from which 
the communication is more immediately car- 
ried on with Egypt. It is the general reſort 
of all the Arabian veſſels that ply on this 
ſea; and has a very ſafe and convenient 
haven for their protection, in bad weather. 
Its ſituation, behind an almoſt uninterrupted 
chain of ſhoals and breakers, has hitherto 
ſecluded it from the knowledge of European 
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navigators. But the charm is now broken; 
and as fortune has thrown it in our way, I 
have annexed a view of Yambo, with the 
ſoundings of the harbour, taken from an actu- 
al ſurvey, which Mr. Walters, chief officer of 
the Adventure, permitted me to copy from 


his draught. This will not only explain the 


critical ſituation that our veſſel was in during 
the attack, but may be a guide to future 
mariners, whoſe evil ſtars may throw them 
on this inhoſpitable ſhore. | 

The coaſt here is infinitely more barren 
than the environs of Mocha, the ſoil being 
too ungrateful to produce even the date-tree 
or furze-buſh, and is throughout a ſhining 
expanſe of ſand. The eye meets with no 
interruption, until it reaches the diſtant 
mountains, which bound the joyleſs proſ- 
pect. But if the beautiful be wanting here, 
the ſublime exiſts in no ſmall degree. The 
mountains in the more remote parts of the 
world, ſeem particularly appointed by Pro- 
vidence, to be the reſidence of rude and 
ſtraggling nations, unconneRed by the laws 


of civil polity, and unambitious of rambling 


beyond the limits which nature has preſcribed 

them. The coaſt of Arabia is an evidence 
in tavour of this remark. The interior parts, 
from one end to the other, exhibit what 
Shakeſpeare emphatically calls, Heaven- 
kiſſing hills,” and the mountains behind the 
town of Yambo, rival, in height, the Ame- 
rican 
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rican Andees, or the Caucaſus of Aſia. This 
reſtraint, perhaps, has been the cauſe of as 
extraordinary a revolution in the face of 
things, as the world has ſeen. Mahomet 
kindled the flame, that ynder the Caliphs, 
ſtirred up the Arabs to break from their dark 
receſſes. Like the fearful eruptions of Ætna 
or Veſuvius, they burſt upon the aſtoniſhed 
nations, and ſpread deſolation far and near. 
But the calamity is paſt, though its effects 
ſtill remain. This deſtroying race are retired 
within their barriers again; there to prey 
upon each other, until time ſhall ripen them 
for another grand event. 


FRIDAY, 23d Mar. 


Four days are now elapſed ſince our viſit 
to the vizier, and no intelligence 1s come from 
Mecca. The year is nearly half-expended, 
and we have not performed the half of our 
journey to Enrope. Beſides, we have the 
uncomfortable proſpect before us, of being 
obliged to travel in the heats of ſummer 
through Egypt. This idea was particularly 
aggravated by the ſcorching wind, that blew 
to-day from the land. It was well for us, 
that we had been ſeaſoned for this attack, by 
the land-winds ſo remarkable on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, or elſe the air would have been 
intolerable, and our blood been inflamed by 

tne 
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the violence of the heat. Fevers would have 
been no eligible companions to conſtitutions, 
that had been expoſed to the effects of a long 
voyage, and in want of a ſurgeon, to admi- 
niſter relief to them. But it pleaſed God, 
that we ſhould maintain our healths in the 
midſt of our diſtreſſes, and experience a ſig- 
nal mark of his protection, in the hands of 
our enemies. 
To add to the diſagreeableneſs of our ſitu- 
ation, our guard was this day doubled upon 
the veſſel. The fails had been taken down 
to be mended, on her coming into the har- 
bour ; and though the topmaſts were ſtruck, 
and her yards lowered down, the vizier ex- 
cepted at our offering to replace the ſails 
on the yards. He pretended to be appre- 
henſive of our departure, and ſent formally 
to demand our ſails. The captain was 
juſtly nettled at this meſſage, which he could 
not but conſider as a wanton inſult. He 
pointed out to the vizier's officer, the impoſſi- 
bility of the veſſels eſcape. For not to men- 
tion. the unprepared ſtate ſhe was: in, the 
wind conſtantly blew into the harbour, and 
there was a neceſlity for a pilot to carry her 
out. In truth, we were as much in their 
hands, as if the veſſel had been drawn aſhore. 
The captain, therefore, deſired him to inform 
his, inaſter, that if he wanted the fails, he 
muſt ſend people to fetch them, as he would 
not voluntarily give them up. This ſhew of 

* N reſolu- 
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reſolution proved a check on the preſumpti- 
on of this haughty baſhaw, who withdrew 
his demand; but at the ſame time, contrived 
to torment us with the company of the addi- 
tional guard I have mentioned. 

The wind did not loſe its rage when the 
ſun went down, but was ſo parching the 
whole night, as to oblige me to quit the 
deck, where I had taken up my lodging for 
the ſake of coolneſs, ever ſince our return to 
the veſſel. But this, to our great joy, 1s the 
only land-wind we felt here; which from its 
direction and burning heat, probably traver- 
ſed the great deſart, which extends from the 


Red-Sea to the coaſt of Paleſtine, ere it ſpent 
its fury upon us. 


SUNDAY, 25th Mar. 


| Many camels have come in from the coun- 
try within theſe two days, but bring no news 
for us. Theſe creatures are loaded with fruit 
and vegetables for the town; and with ſking 
of water, which they fetch from the vallies, 
for the uſe of the inhabitants, who can pro- 
cure no Water here, but what the heavens 
ſupply them with. It generally rains about 
once in two years in Arabia Petrea; and then 
not a drop is loſt, which can be caught by 
the natives who live on the ſea-coaſt. They 
preſerve it very carefully in large reſervoirs, 
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and make an article of trade of it, which, 
however, is fold at a moderate rate. We 
have drank nothing but rain-water ſince our 
arrival, and find it very wholeſome and pa- 
latable; although ſome was brought us, which 
the old ſhaik declared to be ten years old. 
Whether he may have exaggerated the age 
of it or not, it is certain, that they have lit- 
tle or no rain in this country. But the want 
of it is amply ſupplied by the heavy dews 
that fall at night, and make the ground ap- 

ar as if moiſtened by a ſhower. Thus is 
the vegetable brought to perfection, thus are 
the trees ſupplied with never- failing fruit, 
and the vallies covered with eternal green. 

A caravan arrived this forenoon from Me- 
dina, which is but two days journey from 
hence. This was the firſt I had ſeen, and 
though it conſiſted but of 4 or 500 camels, I 
muſt confeſs myſelf to have been much ſtruck 
with the grandeur and novelty of the ſight. 
We diſcerned it from afar, moving onwards 
with a quick though ſolemn pace, and as it 
paſſed near the beach, we could diſtinguiſh 
with our glaſſes the economy of the whole. 
The major part of the camels were loaded 
with merchandize, and the reſt carried the tra- 
vellers and the principal camel-drivers. The 
ſun was in his meridian, and not a cloud ob- 
ſcured the heavens, nor a breath diſturbed 
the ſurface of the deep. 'The natives were 
retired to the inmoſt receſſes of their habita- 
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tions, and not a beaſt was ſeen abroad, ſave 
the patient camel, that now braved the fiery 
ray, and marched with ſteady ſteps, beneath 
the united preſſure of hunger, thirſt, and 
heat! While the wooden bark ploughs the 
deep, and wafts from ſhore to ſhore the pro- 
duce of each clime, this living veſſel traverſes 
the pathleſs waſte, fraught with the precious 
treaſures of the Eaſt. A caravan of camels 
exploring the wilds of Arabia, with nothing 
in view but ſand and ſky, and conducted by 
the planets to its deſired haven, may well be 
likened to a fleet of veſſels, which are not 
more uſeful in their way, or wonderful in their 
ſtructure, As the ſhip alone can outlive the 
ſeas, in which the weaker boat muſt periſh, 
ſo is the camel peculiarly adapted to a region, 
in which no other claſs of beaſts could bear 
fatigue. He too experiences the chance of 
ſublunary things. His mighty ſtrength, his 
dauntleſs heart ſink beneath the whirlwind's 
rage, and like the towering ſhip, which winds 
and waves aſſail with ceaſcleſs fury, he yields 
at length to inevitable fate. 

Our expectations were wound up to the 
higheſt pitch this evening, by the return of 
the boat which carried our packet to Judda. 
But theſe were ſoon let down by the infor- 
mation of our interpreter, whom we had 
ſent to the vizier to learn the news. The 
boat he found had not waited for anſwers; 
but we had reaſon to expect them before now 


by 
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by land. The return of the boat in ſo ſhort 
a time, was however a matter of conſolation, 
as it evinced the poſſibility of our getting to 
Suez, though the wind is contrary for the 
greateſt part of the day. 


TUESDAY, 27th Mar. 


We obſerved two camels travelling with 
uncommon expedition towards the town, 
yeſterday evening, and flattered ourſelves 
with the thoughts of their bringing our diſ- 
patches. Nor were we deceived. The vizier 
ſent for our interpreter, to acquaint us, of 
his having juſt received orders concerning us, 
which he would communicate in the morn- 
ing, This ſhort delay was mortifying enough, 
but we had long learnt to have recourſe to 
patience, as the only remedy in our preſent 
ſituation. 

The craft and deceit of theſe people are 
equally great and inexplicable. To lye for 
the ſake of falſehood, and to over-reach in 
matters of no moment, are paradoxes pecu- 
liar to the Arabians. Were the enthuſiaſts in 
vice to think, that, like virtue, it is its own 
reward, the conduct of the vizier would not 
need a comment. But, why he ſhould con- 
ceal orders which he muſt ſubmiſſively obey, 
or trifle with our anxiety when we are at his 
mercy, is beyond the reach of thought to 

| | fathom, 
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fathom. We waited this whole morning in 
1 of a ſummons, according to his 
voluntary promiſe. Diſappointed in this, we 
ſent our interpreter to beſiege his gate in the 
afternoon, who at duſk, returned with an 
appointment for an audience the next morn- 
ing, but with no manner of apology from 
the miniſter, for his extraordinary behaviour. 
We bore the ſlight with a good grace; and in 
the heighth of our charitable ſuggeſtions, 
framed excuſes for his neglect, and were ſan- 
guine enough to believe, that the morrow 


would put an end to our ſuſpenſe. But we 


knew not the race we had ſtumbled upon. 
Our dealings had been hitherto confined to 

ople, who have ſettled principles of action: 
and, whether ſpurred on by intereſt or guid- 
ed by fear, we were ſenſible of what we had 


to expect from the natives of India. But 


here judgment is at a ſtand. No penetration 
can unravel the mazes of inconſiſtency, no 
reflection account for the ſudden ſtarts of 
barbarous pride! 


WEDNESDAY, 28th Mar. 


This day was paſſed, like the foregoing, in 
vain applications and idle repinings. Nay, 
the inſult was aggravated, by the vizier's re- 
fuſing even to ſee our interpreter. —He en- 
deavoured, it is true, to ſweeten the bitter 

potion, 
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pation, by pleading buſineſs as the reaſon. 
ut we were by this time, too well con- 
vinced of his inſincerity, to ſwallow the ex- 
cuſe with our uſual facility. Our ſtate was 
now more deplorable than ever. The arri- 
val of a diſpatch from Mecca, had produced 
nothing in our favour; and we beheld the 
period which we had aſſigned to our deten- 
tion, eſcape, without diſcloſing the fainteſt 


gleam of hope 


If ſuch were the clouds which obſcured 
our immediate proſpect, how were our ima- 
ginations fitted to encounter the ſcene which 
approached ; worked up as they had been by 
a ſeries. of complicated villainy, to appre- 
hend the utmoſt malice of mankind! We 
had ſupped as uſual, and ſome of our com- 
pany were retired to their cabbins, when a 
report was made to the officer upon watch, 
that there was a boat along-ſide of the veſſel. 
I happened to be on the quarter-deck, and 
was ruminating on the ſtrangeneſs of the 
circumſtance at ſo late an hour, when ſeve- 
ral armed men approached us without cere- 
mony, and immediately joined their com- 
rades, who commonly mounted guard on 
the aftermoſt part of the deck. Their appear- 
ance was as much a matter of ſurprize to our 
ſtated guard, as to ourſelves. And all we could 
gather from them, by dint of repeated in- 


quiry, was, that they had orders to remain 
on board the veſſel until day-break. 


It 
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It is generally allowed, that an air of myſte- 
ry renders the moſt trivial incident of conſe- 
quence, as every object looks larger, that is 
ſeen through a mill. At this moment the 
alarm was given, that there was a guard- 
boat on each bow; whereas, we had here- 
tofore had the company but of one, Wea- 
ried out with a ſucceſſion of diſappointments, 


and impreſſed with the moſt unfavourable 


ideas of the people we were among, it is no 
wonder that we gave way to conjectures, by 
no means to the honour of the vizier's prin- 
ciples. We had too great confidence in 
the commercial connections between the En- 
gliſn and the Xerif, to ſuſpect that any harm 


would befal us by his directions. But on 


the other hand, the miniſter might be en- 


deavouring to foment the preſent difference. 


This was the deepeſt ſtroke we had experi- 


enced in the deſperate game which he had 


been playing, and was not to be ſolved by 
any maxims of policy. His intents were 
evidently deep and unfriendly; but the hue 
of them was not clearly to be diſcerned. 
Had they been murderous, there was no oc- 
caſion for the farce which he had been play- 
ing. For, what rational creature 1s ſo aban- 
doned to humanity, as wantonly to deſtroy 
thoſe who have never offended him, or 
lengthen miſery, which it is his intereſt to 
ſhorten? our lives and property had been 


long at his diſpoſal; and it was not reaſona- 


ble 
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ble to imagine, that he would delay the 
ſentence which would ſecure the prize, had 
he authority or inclination to execute it. 
We had been witneſſes to ſo many inſtances 
of his folly and caprice, that it was not im- 
probable, but this adventure would termi- 
nate without prejudice to us. But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that no little ſhare of reſolu- 
tion is neceſſary for the ſupport of ſuch ar- 
gument, where reaſon is too weak to oppoſe 
the evidence of our ſenſes, and reflection is 
loſt in the tumult of the ſcene before us. 
Our minds by degrees reſumed their wonted 
calm, and we retired to reſt, with no other 
ſafeguard but the eye of a beneficent God, 
without whoſe regard there is no protection 
for the ſleeping monarch, ſurrounded by his 
guards. Fo: | 


THURSDAY, 29th Mar. 


The dawn of day delivered us from theſe 
unwelcome gueſts, conformably to their re- 
port; and the vizier, aſhamed, as we ſup- 
poſe, of the tranſaction, had the grace to 
pretend an utter ignorance of it. On our 
remonſtrating againſt the violation of the 
compact between us, he laid the blame on 
the general of the troops, who had commit- 
ted ſome miſtake in iſſuing orders relative to 
the veſſel. This proof of his being yet on 

| ſible 
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i. ſible of ſhame, gave us hopes of an amend- 
ment in his behaviour, and encouraged the 
captain to. preſs the vizier for another inter- 
view for himſelf only, which he now conde- 
ſcended to grant. Though productive of no 
real advantage, we derived great conſolation 
from it, as the captain fairly extorted from 
him the reaſon of his late reſerve. He ac- 
knowledged, that his inſtructions concerning 
us were come; but that nothing could be 
done in the affair, until the arrival of the 
Shawbunder, or captain of the port of  Jud- 
da, whom the Xerif had ordered to Vambo, 
to adjuſt 'the terms of our departure. We 
had long ſuſpected, that the vizier's deſigns 
were to extort heavy duties from the veſſel; 
and were pleaſed to hear, that thoſe duties 
were to be regulated by the port of Judda; 
which, though unreaſonable enough, will 
certainly come more within the bounds of 
equity and juſtice, than the conſcience of 
this Arab might have demanded. e 
As the name of the Xerif of Mecca ſo 
often occurs in this narrative, and as h¹ 
power and influence ought properly to be 
aſcertained, for the elucidation of the part 
he bore in our detention, I will endeavour 
to throw ſuch light upon them, as ee 
nity and inquiry have afforded me. 
The Xerif of Mecca is, in moſt reſpeds, 
on the footing of the Pope in the earlier 
"—_ of 2 He is ſovereign Pon- 
tiff 
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tiff of tbe Mahometan church, and a tem- 
poral as well as ſpiritual prince. Since the 
extinction of the Caliphs, whoſe apparent 
ſucceſſor he is, he holds his dominjons as 
flefs to the Turk; and is more indebted to 

the zeal of ſuperſtition. than to the terror of 
his arms, for the ſupport of his dignity. A 
prodigious decline indeed, from the import- 
ance of thoſe Caliphs, who reigned the maſ- 
ters of the Eaſtern world, and ſhook the 
neighbouring: kingdoms of the north with 
dire diſmay! But thrunk as he is within the 
lichits'of a province, where the Mahometan 
greatneſs firſt originated, the Xerif, in two 
inſtances, exceeds the Popes in the fulleft 
plenitude of their power. His honours are 
hereditary ; to poſſeſs which, he muſt prove 
his 'deſcent from the Prophet: and the ex- 
tent of his influence reaches as far beyond 
that of: the Popes, as the perſuaſion! of Na- 
Homet beyond the Papat tenets. The re- 
moteſt corners of the Eaſt pay homage to 
Bis title. The way- worn pilgrim ceaſeleſs 
ails from Teflis' towers or Meſopotamia's 
waſte, to add his little mite to the treaſures 
of Medina's temple; white Aſiatic princes, 
ſubahs of Ind, and ſultans of the Spicy Iſies, 
awhich weſtward bound: the Southern ocean, 
enrich the Prophet's ſhrine with gems and 
gold. The large ſum of money which our 
veſſel brought Fo the ſervice of the Moſque, 
2 4 3 from the nabob of Arcot, 


on 
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on the deceaſe of his daughter, is a corrobo- 
rating evidence of the enthuſiaſm. of Muſ- 
ſulmen. It amounted to one lack and an 
half of rupees, which is near / 20,000 ſter- 
ling, and was the gift of a prince, whom the 


world need not be told is ſo involved in debt, 


as not to require this drain to exhauſt his | 


mortgaged revenues. 

The territories of the Yarif lies in the 
heart of Arabia, and are about three hun- 
dred miles long and one hundred broad. 
Beſides the 2 of Mecca and Medina, to 


which the caravans annually bring the pro- 


duce: of diſtant countries, his revenues are 
conſiderably augmented by the commerce, 


that is carried on with his ports of Vambo 


and Judda, by the veſſels of Africa and In- 
dia. Whatever ſanctity he may pretend to, 

or indifference to the concerns of this world, 
like other hypocrites in religion, he prefers 
his own intereſt to that of his Maker; and 
uſes his name as an inſtrument, to advance 
his own dignity and riches. The caravans, 


which profeſſedly ſet out on a pious journey 


to Mecca, are more encouraged by this 
Pontif for the ſake of his own glory, than 
that of the Prophet; as the valuable goods 
they convey, and the high: duties impoſed 
upon the deluded merochaats, ſufficiently 
atteſt; | But what perſuaſion is there among 
the frail, race of mankind, hich is not open 
to EIS and T0009 to be n by 
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abſurd rites, and idle ceremonies? the divine 
purity 'of the Chriſtian religion could not 
preſerve its ſtream from being tainted, by 
the machinations of prieſtcraft, and the in- 
temperance of zeal. Nor is there much dif- 
ference in the folly of the belief, that founds 
ſalvation on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Mecca, or to the houſe of my 9 of 
Loreto! 4 

The preſent Xerif is a youth Unger twen- 
ty years of age, and, what is remarkable on 
account of his family, he is as black as a 


negro. He has been ſeen by ſome of our 


countrymen, but this is not a common thing, 
as he ſeldom ſtirs from Mecca, to the neigh- 
bourhood of which place, and Medina, no 


approach is allowed to Chriſtians. Nay, to 
ſuch a degree has their contempt of us ari- 
ſen, that neither at Mocha, Judda, nor Vam- 


bo, will they ſuffer a Chriſtian to go out at 
the gate, which looks towards Mecca. One 


of his Majeſty's frigates was at Judda laſt 
year, to ſettle ſome articles of trade between 


the different nations; when the Xerif him- 


ſelf made an excurſion to Judda, on purpoſe 


to pay a compliment to the Britiſh flag. He 
went on board the frigate ; and, to teſtify 
his ſatisfaction at the activity of the ſailors, 
and the diſcipline of the marines, he left a 
very princely gratuity” to be diſtributed 
among them. n this appearance of good- 
will in 'the Xerif Sora the'Engliſh, we 

rely 
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rely for redreſs in the injury we have recei vod; 
though the courſe of juſtice may be delayed, 
by the miſrepreſentations of the knave, in- 


to whoſe clutches We have rem 
fallen. 514 r Ak 


"SATURDAY, 31ſt Mar. 


This morning we were delighted with the 
ſight of two boats to the ſouthward. As 
they came into the harbour, we learnt from 
our guard, that the ſhawbunder' of Judda 
was in the foremoſt. But this ſunſhine was 
ſoon clouded by a meſſage from the ſhore, 
which adviſed us that the perſon we expect- 
ed, was in a boat behind. We, who were 
bound for Europe, thought this a good op- 
portunity to ſolicit the vizier for our depar- 
ture to Suez, which he might, on certain 
conditions, wiſh to grant us, before the arri- 
val of another officer to ſhare in the profit, 
which he evidently meant to make of us. 
With his permiſſion, therefore, my three 
fellow-travellers and myſelf paid him a viſit 

in the afternoon, when we were received 
with his wonted politeneſs. We preſſed him 
for the immediate proviſion of a boat, but 
he pretended that nothing could be done un- 
til the ſhawbunder's arrival, except the order 
for a boat to be ready at a minvte's warning. 
He concluded this aſſuranee with a'caution 
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againſt the impoſitions of his people, and a 
requeſt not to give any preſents, but to ſuch. 
as came expretsly by his order. This was 
too plain to be miſunderſtood; and after our 
return to the veſſel, we judged it expedient 
to tender this miniſter a bribe. We found 
from long experience, that he was not to be 
moved by the force of words, and accordingly 
prepared a preſent, wherewith to melt his 
unrelenting breaſt,” It conſiſted of a diamond 
ring, a fine n, and a piece of gold ſtuff 
for a;dreſsz and, was an offering, rather ex- 
torted by neceſſuy. than ſuitable to the cha- 
racters which we aſſumed. This we ſent 
him hy our interpreter, and had the n 
to learn that. it was graciouſly received. my 
met in return, with a repetition. of thoſe a 
ſurances-of his — which be da _or 
fore lay {hed upon . 

I cannot help ixelati here a cufious oir- 
cumſtanee of the di ves of Arabia, whoſe 
{kill exceeds that 0 any others Which I have 
read of. The maſter of a boat, which was 
juſt. returned from Tor, offered to teebver 
the anchor, which I mentioned to have been 
loſt, by our veſſel, while ſhe was at the en- 
trance of the harbour. As it lay in ſixteen 
fathom Water, the, captain gave little credit 
to the fellow s pretenſiuns, but was willing to 
try the experiment, as much from a mati ve 
of curioſity as any other The diver was to 
Fire bot third of the fixed mende Gould 
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his attempts miſcarry. He brought his 
boat to the veſſel to-day, and accompanied 
our long- boat, with an officer on board, to 
the mouth of the harbour. And from this 
officer I had the following particulars. 
When they came to the ſuppoſed place, 
the diver went down in ſixteen fathoms, with 
no other preparation than a weight to his 
fect, and a piece of wood on his noſtrils, to 
prevent his fetching his breath in the water. 
There was a rope faſtened to his arm, by 
which he gave notice when he wanted to be 
drawn up. At the ſignal made, he was run 
up by his comrades with amazing celerity, 
He informed the officer that he had ſeen the 
anchor at ſome diſtance; and taking a rope 
of ſufficient ſtrength; to hold it, he dived 
again to an equal depth, and tied it to the 
ring of the anchor. Upon weighing it, hows 
ever, it turned out not be ours, but a large 
grapnel belonging to the annual Judda veſſel, 
which ſailed from hence ſome months ago. 
After this diſappointment, to make good 
what he had aſſerted of his ſkill, the fellow 
went down in two-and-twenty fathoms, 
though the wind began to freſhen, and the 
ſea to be rufled. He ſtaid between two and 
three minutes under water, according to the 
watch of the gentleman preſent. Nay, after 
he came into the boat, this amphibious orea- 
ture did not take the preſſure from his noſtrils 
for near a minute longer; and appeared not 
[3931 In 
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in the leaſt fatigued or diſcompoſed. He 
affirmed, that upon | occaſion, he can dive 
ſome fathoms deeper; and in a calm day, can 
ſee ten fathoms around him. That he can 
walk about with great eaſe at the bottom of 
the ſea, and ſeparate branches of coral from 
the rocks, with an ax or a ſaw. As a proof of 
which, he produced a large branch of coral, 
which he had taken out of a bay to the 
northward. I have a piece of this coral in 
my poſſeſſion. Anxious as he appeared to be 
for the recovery of our anchor, we have rea- 
ſon to believe that the poor man had been for- 
bidden by the vizier to get it; as he means to 
turn it to his own account, after our depar- 
ture. I am ſenſible that the divers go to a 
great depth, in the pearl-fiſheries in the 
Gulph of Perſia, where they are aſſiſted by 
machines of various conſtructions: but ſuch 
a marvellous inſtance as I have related, of 
natural powers unaided by the efforts of art, 
ſhould have died in ſilence for me, had it not 
fallen, in a manner, under our immediate 
eee 3h bores bb weft god 

The only recreation we enjoy, is failing 
about the harbour in one of the ſhip's boats. 
And this is rather conni ved at by our guard, 
than allowed of by the vizier, whoſe orders 
concerning us are very rigid. In the courſe of 
theſe cruizes, we have had opportunities to 
make ourſelves well acquainted with the har- 
bour, and to produce the plate which has 
| been 
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been exhibited of it. But all our obſervati- 
ons tended nothing towards our own enlarge 

ment. There is but ont channel into the 
harbour, and the wind conſtantly blows into 
it at this ſeaſon. It is not, therefore, the 
loſs of our guns, or the preſence of a guard, 
that detains us. Deſpair would furniſh us 
with arms to rid us of this obſtacle, were the 
door of 1 wane to our deer 


MONDAY, 2d Jon. 


This morning the W bet 
brought in the ſhawbunder of Judda. At 
nine o'clock he came aboard the Adventure, 
and delivered our captain a letter from the 
Xerif himſelf, and another from Captain An- 
derſon. The firſt letter contained permiſſion 
for the captain to go where he pleaſed, on 
paying the duties of the port of Vambo; an 
impoſition which is levied on all veſſels that 
enter the Xerif's ports, whether they diſpoſe 
of their cargoes or not. If he profocrecs oing 
to Judda, no duties were to be paid at Vam- 
bo; but in that caſe, the veſſel was to be 
given as a ſecurity, into the charge of the 
Xerif's' ſervants; and the captain and his 
officers were to proceed to Judda, on a boat 
which ſhould be provided for them. The 
vizier was likewiſe directed to diſpatch the 
packets, and the gentlemen who had the * 
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of them, in à proper boat to Suez. Such: 
was the ſubſtance of the Xerif's orders. 
They were in ſome reſpeds, unreaſonable 
enough, and betrayed a greater regard to his 
on benefit, than a readineſa to do us juſtice, 
Nut our ſituation conſidered, it will be eaſily 
believed. that we were more ſatisfied than 
otherwiſe, at the receipt of theſe tidings. 
The conteuts of Captain Anderſon's letter 
were not leſs agreeable. After condoling with 
us on our misfortune, he tells us, that the 
Swallow ſloop of war, which had been on a 
voyage to Suez, was juſt arrived at Judda. 
That on learning our ſituation, her com- 
mandar, Captain Panton, bad demanded ſa- 
tisſackion of hel government, for the inſult 
that had been offered to the Btitiſh flag. It 
vas plain fromchis- letter, that the Kerif was 
unaequainted with this demand, when his 
inſtructions relative to us, were forwarded to 
Vambo. But we douhted not that our wrongs 
would be redreſſed, hy the preſence of a naval 
officer; of the known ſpirit and humanity of 
ek Panton. Captain Bacon and the 
ſupercargoes of the Adventure, would ſoon 
* an opportunity of making a perſonal 
application to him at Judda, = this 33 
Bat the gentlemen bound for Europe, thought 
it ex pedient to join with me, in a:repreſenta» 
tion of the damages We had incurred; by the 
4x6achery of the Xerif's government. This 
letter we forwarded to Captain Panton by 
to the 
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the hands of Captain Bacon; and though no 
benefit may accrue to us from the reſult, Wwe 
ſhall be ſatisfied to hear that the inſult is re- 


venged, by the interpoſition of the Britiſh 


Our proſpect of getting to England now 
recurred with ten- fold pleaſure; and we were 
not willing to loſe a moment in taking ad- 


vantage of the Kerif's permiſſion. The in- 


terpreter was immediately diſpatched to tho 


vizier, to remind him of his promiſe. He 
returned with a Nokidah, or maſter of a 
boat, whom this crafty miniſter pretended to 
have ſent us, that we might make our own 
terms with him. This modeſt fellow had the 
confidence to aſl us 700 dollars and a dreſs, 
for the freight of his boat to Suez. I ſay: 


freight, as we vrere to find proviſions,” and 


even water, ourſelves. When the direct 
diſtance be conſidered, which ſcarcely exceeds 
150 leagues, and the boat itſelf be examined, 
which is without à deck, and not ſo well 
found as a Corniſh fiſhing-ſmack, no one will 


pronounce the demand to be within the 


bounds of moderation, though preferred by 


an Arab. But we were in abſolute want of 
the boat, and were fain to ſee ourſelves cheat 
ed, with our eyes open. We found this con- 
venient agent inflexible in his purpoſe, and 
were glad to ſtrike the bargain at 650 dollars; 
the major part of which, ve ſhrewdly ſuf- 
pedted, would go into the vizier's 1 
1 Dn | nd 
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And this was the return which his gratitude 
ſuggeſted, for the preſent which we made 
him! but we were obliged to keep our ſuſpi- 
cions and our complaints, equally a ſecret. It 
was in the vizier's power to frame a thouſand 
delays in our undertaking, and conſequently, 
our intereſt to wink at an impoſition; by 
which we ſecured his protection. On theſe 
principles, therefore, we agreed to give more 
for the hire of a boat, than ſhe was intrinſi- 
cally worth. And, happy to eſcape from the 
ſnare which beſet us, we did not think our 
liberty dearly purchaſed, at the price of 
being handſomely fleeced. When this weighty 
matter was ſettled, the Arab retired, to give 
his employer the agreeable intelligence of his 
ſucceſs, while we ſeriouſly prepared our- 
ſelves to turn a bad bargain to the beſt ac- 
8 UND AL, 8th Jux. 
eee, OLD EIRG4_S 5: 2.5 SHE L01 
The laſt werk was employed in regulating 
the affairs of the veſſel There was not the 
beſt: appearance of harmony between the 
vizier and the ſnawbunder; which operated 
to retard her diſpatch. 11 By ſome blunder of 
the former, the cargo was ordered aſnore; and 
though this procedure ſeemed to contradict 
the Xerif's commands, the captain could not 
diſpute: the pleaſure of the vizier. on the: 
maw- 
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ſhawbunder's repreſentation, however, the 
cargo was forthwith feturned to the veſſel, 
but a bale of callicoes was miſſing. This 
was undoubtedly embezzled by the vizier and 
his people, who ſtoutly denied having re- 
ceived it, though oppoſed by the teſtimonies 


of the ſupercargoes, and the officers of the 


Adventure. 'Two days were ſpent in fruit- 
leſs diſputes on this ſubject; and there is no 
pronouncing 'to what a length they would 
have been' ſpun out, had not a ſeaſonable 
hint which the vizier dropped, finally decided 
them. He affected to declare, that as his 
honour was doubted, he muſt inſiſt upon 
things reſting as they were, until juſtice had 
been done to him at Mecca. There needed 
no more, to convince us of the abſurdity” of 
perſeverance againſt ſuch a character. We 
were aſcertained of his being capable of the 
the blackeſt actions; and the captain wiſely 
reſolved to forego his right, and give a re- 
ceipt for the whole cargo. = * 0 

Theſe vexatious tranſactions detained my 
fellow-travellers and myſelf at Vambo, as 
the veſſel's departure and ours was to take 
place together. But every thing being now 
prepared for the proſecution of our coaſting 
voyage, our debts at this place diſcharged; 
and the boat we had agreed for, having been 
exchanged for another, which the vizier, for 
reaſons beſt known to himſelf, pitched upon 
for us, we this afternoon obtained our audi- 
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ence of leave of this extraordinary perſony 
age. We were received with that politeneſs 
and affability, which in miniſters of tate, 
cover a multitude of imperfections. Theſe 
are the bright ſides of political charaQers, 
where an agreeable light is blended with the 
ſhades that overcaſt them. Had our know- 


 TJedge of this man been confined to externals, 


we ſhould have. quitted Yambo, with the 
moſt favourable ideas of, his diſpoſition. But 
the brutality of his conduct could not be 
ſoftened by the poliſh of his manners, and 
the convidion ' of his treachery flaſhed 
throu ghhe vail of a ſmooth: tongue and a 
——— addreſs, We were reſolved, never- 
_ theleſs, to appear ſatisfied of his ſincerity ; 
which, in truth, we now gave. him more 
credit for, than ſince our acquaintance com- 
menced. He had no longer any probable 
motive to amuſe us; and the Xerit's com- 
mands are reputed to be held too ſacred, to 
be ſported with by his ſervants. We took 
in good part, the wiſhes he exp reſſed for our 
ſafe arrival at Suez; and — ve the paſſ⸗ 

port which h Fr gave us for the ſecurity of our 
| perſons, with entire confidence in the virtue 
of its contents. We took. our leave of the 
vizier, amid a profuſion of higb-flown com- 
pliments, which-we had neither the capacity 
nor inclination to return. The natives of 
the Eaſt are ſo habituated to this mode of 
— that well · turned e fall 
rom 
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from their lips with inexpreſſible readineſa | 
And the Arabian language is fo ſuperior in 
elegance to the reſt, that this people, in other 
reſpects ſo remarkable for their ſimplicity, 
exceed all other nations in the delicacy or 


their expreſſion, and the CTR wildnefs. 
of their 1 OI: HOT 


' MONDAY, 9th Joxs. 


This bas becen a boſy,. as well as a joyful 
day for us. On the eve of recovering our 
liberty, after a tedious and painful detention, 
hke the birds who eſcape: the cage which 
with-held them, and flutter abroad without 
a thought of the conſequences, we only re- 
Joiced over the preſent moment, unheedful of 
the toils we might fall into, or the dangers 
that might await us in coaſting a wild and 
unknown ſhore, and, as the poet finely ſays, 
with no other ſtay fave innocence and 
Heaven.” We could only provide againſt 
obvious calamities. We were well furniſhed 
with fire-arms and ammunition, to x 
againſt open attacks, and with rice and water, 
to obviate the calls of hunger and thirſt. But 
the friendſhip of Captain Bacon ſet us above 
anſwering the mere neceſſities of nature. 
He ſupplied us with many articles, which 
might have been diſpenſed with in the voy- 
aye which we had undertaken, had we meant 


to 
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to have kept a table ſuitable to our accom- 


modations in an open boat. But he was 
willing that we ſhould be as well provided as 


his ſhip would afford; and we could not in 


his genteel behaviour during a four- months 


voyage, by this more material inſtance of 
his attention. It will appear a myſtery to 
people in Europe, who are obliged to pay 
extravagantly for a paſſage from one kingdom 
to another, to learn that the commanders in 
general, in the country ſervice in India, think 
your entertainment ſufficiently repaid by the 


pleaſure of your company; and are only ſtu- 


dious to render a paſſage agreeable to you, 


which can no otherwiſe redound to their 
benefit, than what a liberal mind feels on 


the exertion of an hoſpitable action. This 
remark is due to the gentlemen of a ſervice, 
which has been too much diſparaged by the 
ill conduct of ſome unworthy members. The 
character of Captain Bacon, and others that 


I could mention from experience, will more 


than atone for the defection of the reſt. I 
ſhould not omit, among the reſt of his fa- 
vours, that he furniſned us with: a laſcar, or 
mariner, who. had ſome knowledge of the 
Arabic tongue. It would be painful to con- 
ceive the difficulties, to which we might be 
reduced in the courſe of our journey, were 
not this man to be with us, to interpret our 
wants, and to give the people we dealt with, 

. a more 
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a more favourable idea of Chriſtians. He 
is a Muffulman, and is likely to gain ſome 
credit with thoſe of his perſuaſion. And 
yet we were on the point of ſetting out, 
without any interpreter; neither reflecting 
on poſſible events, nor providing againſt 

humane Tun IST. 7 nr 
We ſupped for the laſt time, on board the 
Adventure; and after taking a parting plaſs, 
and a cordial leave of Captain Bacon and the 
reſt of our friends, Major Alexander, Lieu- 
 tenant* *, Mr. Hammond, and myſelf, 
attended by my European ſervant, two ſlave- 
boys of the major's, one of Lieutenant # , 
and Ibrahim our interpreter, ſtepped into 
the veſſel's pinnace, and were preſently 
conveyed to the boat, which we reached 
about ten o'clock at night. I would attempt 
to give the reader ſome idea of the place we 
got into, but the deſcription demands an 
higher colouring than my pencil can give it, 
If he can imagine, however, the ſituation 
of four gentlemen, crouded together in a 
ſquare of about five feet diameter, with no 
defence from the noontide ſuns and mid- 
night dews of the Arabian coaſt, deprived 
of the ſmalleſt exerciſe of their limbs, and 
condemned to the conſtant ſociety of the 
| boat's crew, wholly at the diſcretion of a 
perfidious race, and with the proſpeQ of a 
long and tedious cruize in an unknown ſea 
Ehe may gather ſome faint ' traits of the 
2 Ear 01 <9 2-277 1 under- 
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e e we were engaged in. As we 
ſought the danger, there can be no vanity in 
ſpeaking of it: as ſomething more than an 
idle temerity, enforced the proſecution of a 
voyage, the difficulties of which we were 
ee * of. | 
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The BOAT IMPOSITION 


FROM 


v0 TOWARDS SUBZ 
TUESDAY, 10h Jens. 


We were e at day- break by the 
arrival of the nokidah, and pilot who is to 
navigate the boat, which, from the price we 
have paid for her, we have named the Impo- 
ſition. They brought another Arab and 
three Abyſſinian | ſlaves with them, who 
made up = crew. And theſe are full ſuffi- 
cient to manage her. Could we conſult Our 
eaſe before our. ſafety, we would willingly 
diſpenſe with this addition to our 17 
whic 
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' which greatly exceed the ſize and conveni- 
ence of our bark. We found no little diffi- 
culty, laſt night, in providing for our re- 
poſr. Our cheſts form a ſquare in the center 
of the boat, and my companions and I, each 
take up his lodging on his own cheſt. Our 
ſervants diſpoſed thernſelves in ſuch places, 
as they could obtain a footing upon; but this 
increaſe to our ſociety, will reduce them to 
the neceſſity of ſecuring a poſt for them- 


, 


ſelves. | 3 
We weighed our anchor at 6 A. M. and 
ſtood to the weſtward, with the wind at 
N. by W. But we had not got a league out, 
when the wind hauled round to N. W. This 
obliged us to run back again, and anchor at 
the mouth of the harbuuf. 
We had not been here long, when à boat 
paſſed us, with Captain Bacon and his chief 
mate on board. They are bound for Judda, 
and we had but juſt time to hail each other, 
and renew our wiſhes fot our reciprocal wel- 
fare. The wind will be fair for their boat, 


when they get clear of the harbour; and 


their pallage promiſes to be à ſpeedy one, 


in proportion as the wind is unfavourable 


to us. 


The wind was ſtrong all day from the 


N. W. In the evening we ſaw the Adven- 


ture, ſanding towards us. There were but 
a few of her fails ſet; and the Arabian 

pilots, to whoſe charge ſhe is committed by 
1 | =— the 
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the Xerif's order, not being able to make 
any hand of it, brought her to an anchor 
again in the harbour. This outſet proves 
the little knowledge of theſe pilots; and 
it will be well if they carry her ſafely to 
Judda, conſidering the great difference be- 
tween working her, and veſſels rigged for 
coaſting voyages. 
I have annexed a chart of the e 
from Yambo to Suez, that the reader may 


purſue the track ot the voat as he reads the 
«ig | 5 


| WEDNESDAY, 11th Joxs. 
The nokidah and pilot ſlept upon the poop 


laſt night. Our arrangement, therefore, is 
as follows. They have poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the ſtern; my companions and myſelf 
occupy the mid-ſpace, and our ſervants and 
the crew keep in the fore-part of the boat. 
We have mounted a muſketoon_ upon the 
Wane and have our fuſees and piſtols load- 
But as we are as yet, under the protec- 

8 of the fort, we have not began to keep 
watch during the night. _ | 
At'6 A. M. we weighed with the wind at 

S. W. and ſtood N. W. and ran about three 
leagues; but the wind ſuddenly veering 
round to the weſt and W. N. W. the pilot 
found he could not reach his e an- 


choring- 
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choring-place, and, to our great mortifica- 
tion, ran back before the wind, to an open- 
ing between the rocks. Theſe rocks are a 
part of a reef, that extends from judda to 
Cape Mahomet, and in which our veſſel was 
unfortunately entangled, when we were 
driven to the neceſſity of putting into Yam- 
bo. We underſtand there are particular 
places upon this coaſt, which veſſels are ob- 
liged to reach during the day, or elſe they 
muſt, at times, run back to the birth which 
they left, for want of anchoring-ground, 
Art one of theſe ſtages, our boat brought to, 
at twelve o'clock, which is the propereſt 
term that can be uſed on the occaſion. As 
the boat approaches the reef, one of the 
crew jumps from the forecaſtle, with a hook 
in each hand, and diving under the reef, 
faſtens the hooks to the rocks, which are 
rendered porous by the water. 'The boat 
rides here in ſmooth water, with her ſides 
almoſt touching the rocks. And here a 
veſſel of conſiderable burden, might ride; 
as the water is ſo deep, that we cannot find 
a bottom with ſeveral fathoms of rope, 

We took an obfervation at noon, and 
found ourſelyes in the latitude of 24% 10 
north. We have hitherto made little or no 
progreſs in our voyage; but are not to deſpair, 
becauſe the winds have been contrary for 
two days. In the afternoon we ſaw the 

| Adyenture, 


va] 
denotes that ſhe is clear of the harbour, 
but ſhe ſeems to be going under a very eaſy. 


Gil. 
THURSDAY, 12 Jens. 


The nokidah waded aſhore during the 
night, in order to go to Vambo for a ſpas, to 
replace one which was carried away yeſter- 
day. He had not left us long, when a briflk 
breeze ſprung up from the land, with which 
we might have made a ſtretch to the north- 
ward, had gur maſter been abgard. But this 
is only on a, ſyppoſition, that theſe people 
work their boats in the night, which we 
have, indeed, but too much zeaſon to doubt. 
At day-break the wind ſhifted to the N. W. 
{a that when the pokidah returned, he found 
that it was impoſſible for us to ftir. He 
brought ſome intelligence reſpecting the Ad- 
venture. It ſeems that the Arabian pilots 
are ſo unſhilful in the management of a veſſel 
of her gonſtruction, that the ſupercargoes and 
the officer who. remain on board, are afraid 
of being caſh away in the paſſage to Judda. 
They have already loſt all her own anchors 
by their ignorance; and it is a great chance, 

they ſucceed. better with the grapnels, 
Which they have taken in, to ſupply the loſs, 
The ſituation, of this veſſel is very peculiar 


0 


She was reduced to her preſent diſtreſs by 
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the: — of theſe barbarians; and is in 
danger of being wrecked by their obſtinacy,, 
in not permitting Captain Bacon to, take; 
charge of her, when, they, carry her clear of 
the rocks. But vengeance, no doubt, awaits 
the injured. This is not the firſt time, that; 
the Englih flag has redreſſed her ſubjects, 
even in this remote ſea: and the hour per- 
haps will come, when, the Xerif of Mecca 
will be forced to do juſtice to the ſufferers on. 
the ſnow Adventure. 
About nine O clock the wind changed to 
the ſouthward; but we could not take ad- 
vantage of it, on account of the abſence; of 

me of our Company. Lieutenant“ * 
went aſhore at fix o'clock, on pretence of 
gathering ſamphire, and took Ibrahim our 
interpreter with him, We were a little ſur- 
prized at their ſtay; but when the wind be- 
came favourable, we diſpatched a marines 
into the country, to recal them to the boat, 
But — was our. ſurprize increaſed; when 
the meſſenger. returned, and informed us, 
that they were not to be found! Various 
were our conjectures on this occaſion. We 
at one time, fancied that they had wandexed 
beyond their knowledge, and were gone to- 
wards the beach, by tracing which they muſt 
at length find the boat. At another, we ap- 
Drehen det they had been ſurprized by the 
wild Arabs, and carried into ſlavery. The 
true cui was the farthalt from our angle 

Bu 
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But ſomething poſſeſſed our nokidah to be- 
lieve, that the abſentees were gone to Yam- 
bo. Whether he had obſerved Lieut. * * *'s 
diſcontent at his ſituation, and ſuſpected that 
he was engaged in a buſineſs unfavourable 
to him, ſo it was, the nokidah's penetration 
exceeded ours, and he determined to ſeek 
them at Yambo. It was about noon when he 
ſet out for the town, which is about two 
leagues from hence; and, thatnothing might 
be wanting on our parts, to recover our 
friends, we directed two mariners to take 
different routes in ſearch of them, while we 
hoiſted a ſignal on our main-maſt, and diſ- 
charged our muſketoon repeatedly, in hopes 
of attracting their notice. At 3 P. M. the 
wind came about to the N. W. and blew 
from that point the reſt of the dax. 
Our mariners returned with as little ſuc- 
ceſs, as before. Our opinions now began to 
waver, and we ſuſpected that Lieutenant * * * 
had taken ſome extraordinary ſtep. Ever 
ſince our impriſonment at Yambo, his con- 
duct had been the reverſe of what we had 
known it. His prejudice againſt the Arabs 
exceeded all bounds, and his apprehenſions 
of them ſeemed to have diſordered his intel- 
lets. He often expreſſed ſuch an abhorrence 
| F the voyage we were about to engage in, 

at we more than once preſſed him to for- 
bear accompanying us. We had obſerved 
with concern, that he had betrayed fears for 
93 9 „ „ 0 ' : his 
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his life ever ſince he entered the boat; and 
was always on the watch, while we ſlept in 
the ſecurity which our ſituation required. 
We were too near to Yambo, to expect dan- 
ger from the country; and all reſiſtance 
would be vain, were harm intended us by 
the government. But the night before, he had 
declared, that our Arabs meant to murder us 
at ſupper. Then that they had deferred it 
until midnight. Theſe, and many other ex- 
travagancies which he committed, we attri- 
buted to the effects of diſtruſt, and contented 
ourſelves with laughing at them; although 
he frequently proteſted, that he had over- 
heard the Arabs debating on the manner of 
our deaths. EE INE 
The day thus paſſed over our heads, while 


we laboured under a weight of vexation and 


anxiety. We had miſled of as faira wind as 
could blow for us; and were uncertain of 
the fate, which had befallen Lieutenant * * 
and Ibrahim. At five o'clock we diſcovered 
camels and a guard of ſoldiers at a diſtance, 
Which aQually turned out to be their eſcort. 
Our looks mutually exhibited aſtoniſhment 
and confuſion at this meeting. But we pitied 
the ſituation of our companion, and forbore 
to reproach him in the preſence of the guard. 
He ſeemed much agitated and fatigued, and 
ſpoke but little on his arrival. Pros our 
interpreter and the guard, we learnt the par- 
ticulars of his expedition. It appears, _ 
; is 
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diſtruſt of our. Arabs. had ſo worked upon 
the mind of Lieutenant ** , as to induce 
him to return, in a clandeſtine manner, to 
the, vizier of Yambo, and communicate his 
ſuſpicions. On their reaching the ſhore, he 
artfully Rug Ibrahim towards. the town, 
and, on their getting about a mile, by threats 
and. entreaties, he perſuaded the Ga ple fel- 
low. to accompany him. On their reaching 
the town, they. were laid hold of by ſome 
Arzabs ; 3 and carried, as they deſired, before 
the viaier. They were received very politely 
hy that miniſter, and the complaint of Lieu- 
tenant * * * was, fo far attended to, that a 
_ gyard, was ordered to take the boat people 
into cuſtody. At this moment the nokidah 
arrived, and gave evidence of his innocence, 
by the relation of our behaviour on the ab- 
ſence of the aceuſer. The tables were now. 
turned, and Lieutenant * * * was ſent back 
to us, in the manner before recited. The 

vizier diſpatched an Hindoo with him, to 
aſſure. us, in the Moor tongue, that we had 
nothing to fear from the boat-people, whole 
lives ſhould anſwer for our ſafety. We were 
obliged, in ur ewn defence, to diſown any 
knowledge of Lieutenant * *'s intentions; 
and to thank the vizier for his candid beha- 

viour on this occaſion, The guard then de- 
parted, with a gratification which we made 

1 for their dae fe by _ 
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As accuſations and repinings were equally 
vain, we determined among ourſelves, to be 
filent, on this myſterious conduct of Lieute- 
nant ***, We, however, reprimanded Ibra- 
ham very ſeverely, in his preſence, for the 
folly wha he had been guilty of; and came 
to a general reſolution, not to go on ſhore on 
the continent, nor detain the boat for any 
one, who ventured to do ſo in future. After 
we went to bed, we obſerved Lieutenant * 
go to the poop, and by means of geſtures, 
and the few words of Arabic of which he 
is maſter, hold a kind of diſcourſe with the 
nokidah and pilot. He came to his ſerutoire 
once or twice, and we ſuſpect took out 
money. What he did with it, or what will 
be iſſue of his unhappy turn of mind, ws 
cannot determine. It was late when he laid 


down, and we have reaſon to believe his reft 
is broken and unſound. 


1 


FRIDAY, 33th Joxs, 


Our boat got under fail at four o clock 
this morning, with a light brecze from the 
land. Though ſhe is too large to row againſt 
an head fea, we found the advantage of 
having oars on board. 'Fhe weather was ſo 
moderate, we.made uſe of them the greateſt 
part of the morning. At q A. M. the wind 
ſhifted to the 8. W. but * very faint. 


We 
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We felt the rage of the ſun to-day pretty 
ſeverely. While we are under fail, it is not 
poſſible for us to put up a canvaſs awning, 
with which we are furniſhed. But to ad- 
vance quicker in our progreſs, we muſt be 
content to be expoſed in this manner. About 
3 P. M. the wind came round to the favour- 
ite point, the N. W. which obliged us to 
run into ſmooth water, and bring to, as 
before, between the breakers and the ſhore; 
from the latter of which we are about a 
mile diſtant. The coaſt here is rather low, 
but the mountains riſe a few miles behind 
it. The ſky was too hazy for us to take an 
obſervation at noon; but by.our reckoning, 
we have gained about three leagues to the 
northward in the laſt run. |S 
- Juſt as the boat came to anchor, Lieute- 
nantes infirmity plainly diſcovered itſelf. 
| We had been confirmed ſince yeſterday, in 
our ſuſpicions of his brain being touched. 
His appetite was gone, his looks were wild 
and diſordered, and his converſation conti- 
nually bordered upon madneſs. He told us, 
when the boat ſtood out to ſea this morning, 
that the Arabs were carrying us there to 
murder us; and, when ſhe ſtood into land, 
he changed his tone, and pronounced our 
deaths to be prepared for us here. We little 
regarded ſuch ſtrange fancies; but were 
alarmed much at his ſeizing his ſword when 
we came to anchor, and bidding us to ſtand 
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upon our defence. The Arabs: were now 
juſtly frightened at his extravagance, and we 
had much ado to perſuade him to lay by his 
ſword. This circumſtance had been over- 
looked, and we haddetermined only to keep 
a tri eye on his conduct; when the arrival 


of two boats, from the northward, in the 


cove we are in, opened a ſtrange and unex- 


pected ſcene. 
As they approached us, Lieutenant * * » 


betrayed the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of uneaſi- 


neſs. He gravely bade us prepare for death; 

and, unaccountably, made theſe new-comers 
privy to our fate. It was in vain that we 
aſſured him, they could have no intimation 
of any ill which was meant us; ſtrangers as 
they were, and accidental as our meeting 
had been. Such an unhappy prepoſſeſſion 
had he taken againſt the Arabians in general, 
that no opinion, no reaſoning of ours, could 
avail. We knew that he had but little 
knowledge of the Arabic language; but every 
word that had an affinity to thoſe of wicked 
purport, was converted, by his diſtempered 
imagination, into the very miſchief itſelf ; 
as his infected ſight, in like manner, turned 
ſticks into ſpears, and knives into daggers. 
The ears el $4 Bang were open as well as 
his, and his ready apprehenſion of the lan- 
guage would have dae us ay danger; 
in wind were at i 
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it had been whiſpered to us, that forme 
money had bern given to our nokidah laſt 
night; and we were now not a little aft6- 
niſhed to find from Lieutenant * * * himſelf, 
that the ſum was no leſs than 75 venetians, 
which he had divided between the nokidah 
and pilot, to ſave his life. He lamented, 
however, that it was in vain; for our deaths 
were fixed upon, and we ſhould ſoon follow 
Captain Bacon and the gentlemen in the 
Adventure, who, he vehemently affirmed, 
had been maſſacred ſome days before. Ts 
divert theſe ſtrange thoughts as much as poſ- 
fible, a ſlaye-boy of Major Alexander's played 
on the fiddle, while the Arabs in the other 
boats, joined us with their kinds of muſic. 
We had ſupped, and were looking at ſome 
fim, Which wete playing, about the boat, 
when Lieutenant * * * ſuddenly ſprang from 
his feat, with two ſwords in his hand, and 
running to the major, gave him one ſword 
to defend himfelf, and attempted to draw 
the other, as he faid his life was in danger, 
from a man near the mainmaft of the boat, 
who had a petiiard in his hands The boat 
was immediately filled with confuſion ; the 
crew erouded together in the ſtern. and call- 
ed but to the dither boat, which puſhed away 
ftom us in haſte, The matter was tov eri- 
tieal to be trifled with; and the frenzy of 
our companion had become too onſpicuous, 
to be palliated. He was 6 accortingly i 
an 
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and diſarmed by us; and, in the 8 
the major received alight wound in the foot, 
from the other's ſword. . | hope © 
We now began to be alarmed for ourfelvès. 
The ſtrange boats might judge from appear- 
ances, that we had hoſtile intentions, and 
perhaps, attempt to ſecure themſelves, it 4 
manner not very agreeable to us. The noki- 
dah of ours came to us, and poſitively de- 
clared, that he would not get under fail again, 
while Lieutenant * * * remained on boatd. 
It was to no purpoſe that we offered to pledge 
our lives for the ſafety, of himſelf and crew; 

and to keep a conſtant watch on our unhap 
friend. Ihe man was ſtartled at the nia 
freaks which had been committed; and owned 
to us, that he thought our lives in equal 
danger with his own; as in his frantie fits, 
Lieutenant * * * would not be able to diſtin- 
guiſh his friends from his imaginary foes. 
'The reader may ſuppoſe that this infinuation 

made no impreſſion upon us. Our rept 
nance in parting with our companion in fs 
melancholy a. {Le awakened all our 
eloquence, and redoubled our efforts to Keep 
him with us. For ſome hours did we atgue 
the matter with our nokidah and pilot, who 
had now joined him. But they remained 
deaf to our remonſtrances. We found our- 
felves reduced to the neceſſity of on Sa 
going our voyage, or complying with theſe 
fellows dem of deſiring Lieutenati ** 4 
| . tO 
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to return to Yambo upon one of the boats 


near us. This boat is afterwards to proceed 
to Judda; where he will find captain Bacon, 
* be certain of being accommodated in his 
veſſel. [+ 


When we ſaw there was no alternative, 


but what had been propoſed to us, we were 
fain to acquieſce, however ſtrong our reluct- 


ance to- ſuch .a meaſure. But on a ſerious 
review of it, Lieutenant“ * s intereſt may 
have demanded it, as much as our own. 


The buſineſs we are engaged in, is of two 
great conſequence to be forgone; and by 


his going to Judda, we are aſcertained that 
he is likely to meet with the aſſiſtance which 
his unfortunate caſe requires, from the ſur- 
geon of the Swallow ſloop of war. Whereas, 
by proceeding with us, his malady would 


daily encreaſe, by the force of the terrors 


which he entertains of our Arabs, And ſome 
months would perhaps elapſe before he could 
Teceive the advice of an European ſurgeon. 
The opportunity of removing him might ne- 
ver occur again; and the idea of beholding 
him ſunk in the laſt ſtage of madneſs, bound 
hand and foot, and out of the reach of me- 
dicine, preſents a picture too diſtrefling to 
encounter, even in fancy. Av letter was 
therefore written to Captain Bacon, with a 
ſummary of the untoward affair. We re- 
queſted him to ſupply Lieutenant * * * with 
the money which he had paid for his ſhare * 

| - „ 
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the boat; for which Captain Bacon was to 
call on our attornies in India. 

Our nokidah now haled one of the ad 
and induced it to draw near us again. He 
related the cauſe of the late diſturbance, and 
agreed with the maſter of it, to land Lieute- 
nant * * * and his ſlave-boy at Yamba, and 
afterwards carry him to Judda. He was now 
aſked the amount of the ſum, which he had 
received the laſt night from Lieutenant“ * *. 
The nokidah and pilot produced 25 vene- 
tians, which they declared were all he had 
given them. It was impoſſible to diſcover 
the truth. Lieutenant * * might perchance 
be miſtaken, and they be apt to deceive us 
in ſuch a point. It appears, however, of 
little moment to our poor friend; who is in 
a mood to give away all his dene to the firſt 
man he is diſtruſttul of. - fo 

It was now midnight, and L:jentediact PETE 
ſeemed deſirous of paſſing the night with 
us; which he once more. ſolemnly averred, 
was the laſt which he or. we ſhould ever 
know. As we were not to part until day- 
break, we readily aſſented to this deſire. We 
prevailed on him to lie down on one of our 
beds, as he was afraid to remain in his own; 
At his own requeſt, and for the ſatisfaction 
of our Arabs, Mr. Hammond and myſelf 
kept watch over him until morning.” I do 
not remember to have ever been engaged in 
a more diſagreeable office, Our humanity 

was 
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was wounded by the object before us; and 
our conſciences were touched at a reſolution, 
which we had been obliged to adopt in our 
own deſpite. 'The reader of ſenfibility will 
feel for our perplexity. Not a wink of ſleep 
did our charge get during the night. He 
ſtarted up every moment in his bed, or call- 
ed out to us to know, what villain ſtood be- 
hind him with a drawn ſword! He ſeemed 
not to apprehend danger from the other 
boats; or to dream of aſſaſſins, but among 


our own people. 


SATURDAY, 14th June. 
At day-break the ſignal was made for ſail- 


ing. Lieutenant * * arofe, rather more 
compoſed than uſual, and permitted his bag- 
gage to be put into the other boat, without 
complaining. ' He had reflection enough 
at this moment, to ſee the neceſſity of our 
feparation; and aſſured us, that he held 
himſelf in no more danger in one place than 
another. It was his firm opinion that our 
deſtiny was certain, whether in this veſſel or 
that, at Yambo or at Judda. We paid for 
his paſſage, and gave the maſter of the boat 
a verbal meſſage for the vizier, to advertiſe 
him of. our companion's ſituation, and to re- 
queſt his good offices, in getting him con- 
veyed ſaſely to Judda, Our letter for Captain 
* EB Bacon, 
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Bacon, we committed to the ſlave-boy, to- 
gether with his maſter's ſwords and keys. 
This is a ſhrewd honeſt boy, who we make 
no doubt will be as careful as he can be, of 
his maſter, on this ſhort paſſage. We had 
the ſatisfaction to perceiye, that Lieutenant 
* * left us much more readily, than we 
could have expected. Though his antipa- 
thy to the Arabs is rooted in his preſent diſ- 
order, he diſtinguiſhes ours more particular- 
T in his diſtruſt ; and perhaps, the quitting 
their company, is a temporary relief to his 
mind, Fortunate did we hold it, that not 
an angry word was requiſite, to haſten his 
departure; affected as we yere at the ſituati- 
on of a perſon, whom ve had ſome regard for, 
and averſe to embittering the potion which 
was prepared for him. Our principal con- 
ſolation aroſe from the wind being fair for 
his return. It enſured his reaching Vambo 
in a few hours; and might throw him even 
in the way of the Adventure, which we 
had ſeen at the mouth of the harbour but 
two days before. At all events, we depend - 
ed on the viziers treating him with the 
ſame humanity as before, and complying 
"THR requeſt, which we had made in his 
ehalf. 65 n 
The boats had not long left us with Lieu- 
tenant * * #, when. a breeze of wind came 
off the land. We preſently got under fail, 
and had made a 151 ſtretch along ſhore, 
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when the wind ſuddenly came ahead, and 
blew ſo ſtrong, as to oblige us to tack about, 
and look for a ſhelter from its fury. We 
ran back a good way on this deſign, and at 
11 A. M. entered a large bay encircled by a 
reef of rocks, to which we faſtened our 
boat, 'in the manner before deſcribed. This 
bay is called Jeraboop, by the Arabians. In 
the middle of it there is an iſland, on which 
ſtands a prieſt's houſe. His name is Beridi, 
and we underſtand, that he is viſited by all 
the faithful who paſs by, on account of his 
extreme piety and old age. We were too 
much taken up with the late misfortune 
which kad befallen our ſociety, to indulge 
curioſity; and left our Arabs to pay their de- 
votions on the iſland alone. 
We could get no obſervation at noon. 
The wind blew, very violent the whole day 
from the N. W, but there is no ſea in this 
bay, though it is two miles acroſs from the 
rocks to the ſhore, which is here as moun- 
tainous as uſual. We caught ſome beauti- 
ful rock-fiſh in the evening, with our hooks. 
They were well taſted, and encouraged us 
to hope for ſuch refreſhments, at other pla- 
ces on the coaſt. - The wind increaſed dur- 
ing the night, and threatens a ſtorm. _ 


-. ©, SUNDAY, I sth Juns. _ 
We cannot move this morning, as the 


wind ſtill remains contrary ; the weather is 
| very 
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very boiſterous without, but we may laugh 
at the ſtorm, which idly ſpends its rage on 
the reef of rocks, that riſes up, like the ſe- 
venfold ſhield of Ajax, between us and dan- 
ger. Never was a coaſt ſo provided by na- 
ture, with a barrier againſt the hoſtilities of 
the ſea or of mankind. The very ſurge is 
not permitted to laſh it. And all the nav 

of Europe would be deterred by this for- 
midable outwork, from approaching any for- 
tification which might be erected on the 
ſhore. What a pity is it, that the country 
is not worthy of the diſpoſition, which has 
been made in its favour | There is no occa- 
ſion for armies to protec the coaſt; and it is 
certain, that Arabia Petrea is not indebted to 
this line of rocks, for her ſecurity. She 
poured forth myriads of enthuſiaſts, under 
her warlike ſon Mahomet, in ſearch of more 
fertile lands. Nor does it appear, that her 
deſarts, in that interval, attracted the ava» 
rice of foreign invaders. _ _ 

We arkirfod ourſelves during the morning 
in catching fiſh, which readily take the bait 
here. Some of them haye a mouth like a 
parrot's beak, which our Arabs adviſe us not 
to eat. But whether from their unſeemly 
form, or their being really unwholęſome, 
Ibrahim could not diſcover, At 10 A. M. 
we ſaw a boat ſtanding towards us, which 
we ſuppoſe to be bound to Yambo, 'The 
people on board deſeried us, and at eleven 
ih o'clock 
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O'clock ſhe run ſo near the reef we were up- 
on, as to be within hearing. We find ſhe 
comes from Suez, and learn that moſt of the 
Engliſh veſſels have left that Port. This 
was all the converſation that we had with the 
boat, which put before the wind, and was 
ſoon out of ſight. We gather this conſola- 
tion, however, from the intelligence, that it 


is likely the winds are about to ſhift in this 


quarter. We can no otherwiſe account for the 
departure of our ſhips from Suez, ſo much ear- 
lier than we expected. Our voyage may there- 
fore, be more proſperous than it promiſed to 
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. We had no. obſervation at noon, and. the 
wind remained in the N. W. quarter while 
we lay here. A poor woman waded, and 
ſwam through the water to our boat in the 
: 433 of 8 04 1 3 1 
evening, and was very thankful for ſome 
meaſures of rice which ſhe took away. 
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We were awakened. at one o'clock this 
morning, by the boat getting under way. 
It is impoſſible for the Arabs to perform this 
mancœuvre, without our knowledge; and 
though we loſt our reſt by the noiſe on board, 
we were agreeably ſurprized at their taking 
advantage of the light breeze, which came 
from the land. With fail and oar, we mode 
a ſhi 
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a ſhift to go at the rate of a knot and a knot 
and an half an hour, the whole night. At 
day-break we ſaw a veſſel to the N. W. ſtand- 
ing as we did. Our people ſay, that ſhe is 
alſo bound for Suez, and has been out no 
leſs than twenty days from Yambo. At 

A. M. we diſcovered two more fail E's. 


At ten we perceived a ſhoal, which they call 


Morſa, ſome leagues diſtant; and at noon, 
two of the boats appeared at anchor, within 
a point of land in the N. E. quarter. We 
ſtood for them; but the wind had now ſhift- 
ed to the N. W. and it was the work of ſome 
hours, to carry ourſelves within the reef 
where the -largeſt veſſel was lying. We 
hooked our boat cloſe by her about 3 P. M. 
and underſtand the bay we are in is called 
Banas. By our obſervation to-day it lies in 
the latitude of 24 3o' north. Cape Mahar 
within view to the - northward. We are 
much diſappointed at finding what little pro- 
greſs we have made ſince we left Yambo ; 
and particularly, after having been at ſea 
to-day no leſs than fourteen hours. But our 
voyage bears an intimate _ reſemblance to 


what the Greeks embarked in of old; and 


by our mode of coaſting alone, we can eaſily 
conceive . Ulyſſes to have been ten years 
rounding the ſhores of Greece; without the 
intervention of any. enmity, but What the 
mariner may expect from the winds and 
waves. e eee ES, no 
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In the evening we went on board the veſſel 
by us. Her burden and accommodations 
lace her far above the ſtile of our boat; and 
we could not but repine at our lot, which 
had thrown us into an open boat, when it 1s 
plain that ſome of them are provided with 
cabbins. We were received very civilly by 
her nokidah, who tells us that he is going to 
Suez. He is ſickly, and was very thankful 
for ſome medicines we ſpared him, which we 
brought with us for the complaint he is af- 
flicted with. Theſe, the Arabians never fail 
to ſolicit of Europeans, when they have oc- 
caſion for them, as they have a notion that 
we have one and all of us, a ſmattering in 
phyſic. The wind freſhened, and blew all 
night from the N. W. as uſual. 


TU ESD AV, 17th Jox z. 
The wind is ſtill contrary, and we cannot 
move this morning. It blew fo ſtrong at day- 
break, that our Arabs made our boat faſt 
with another rope, by a turn round a pointed 
rock. Where we lie, a man of war might 
ride in great ſecurity. There are ſeveral 
fathoms, of water cloſe by the rocks, which 
break the force of the ſwell that tumbles 
down from the N. W. the reef at low water 
is every where dry, and we then pick up 
plenty of fiſh among the crevices of the 
kj n rocks. 


EB 
rocks. While we have this ſupply, we ſhall 
not be at a loſs for proviſions. We have ſtill 
a ſheep left, and ſhall reſerve a few fowls 
which we got from the Adventure, for more 
neceſſitous times. | EB ary 
At 8 A. M. the nokidah of the large veſſel 
paid us a viſit. It was partly to return our 
compliment, but his principal buſineſs was 
to look at our chart of the Red Sea. Our 
Arabs tell us that he is one of the beſt pilots 
of their nation. Ona review of this chart 
we find it tolerably exact, as to the names of 
the iſlands and headlands on this coaſt. It is 
our intention, in the courſe of bur voyage, 
to correct it where it is faulty, and to point 
out all the reefs and ſhoals between Lambo 
and Cape Mahomet. We have the adyant- 
age of being with pilots, who are acquainted 
with every creek and corner of the coaſt; 
and may gather ſuch information of the 


track, as will prove of ſervice to veſſels 
thrown by currents on this dangerous ſhore. 


The fellow's ſurprize was very great, to hear 
places named by ſtrangers, which only thoſe 
of his own profeſſion among his countrymen 
were acquainted with. They have no ſuch 
thing as a chart; but his natural ſagacity 
quickly made him comprehend the plan of 
ours. But as we are the firſt Europeans 
whom he has heard of in this navigation, he 


cannot reconcile to himſelf, how the ſituation 


of theſe iſlands could have been taken by 
PE ink | veſſels 
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veſſels that dare not approach them. He has 
not the leaſt idea of the uſe of the quadrant; 
and he conceived that we were rather making 
diſcoveries in the heavens, than aſcertaining 
our latitude below. 5 | 

Me began to keep a regular watch to- 
night. Each gentleman and his ſervant to 
take two hours in rotation, We ſhall run 
no riſk, it ſeems, until we get among the 
iſlands, but it is prudent to inure ourſelves 
in time to a neceſſary habit. There were 
hard gales from the N. W. all day and part 
of the night. . ee 


— 


WEDNESDAY, 18th Jux x. 


Me were under way at 6 A. M. with the 
wind at N. by W. and ſtood out to ſea. But 
the wind was too moderate to be of much 
ſervice to us, againſt the heavy ſwell which 
the late blowing weather has occaſioned. 
We tacked therefore at 10 o'clock, and the 
wind coming round more to the W. we were 
enabled, contrary. to our expectations, to 
fetch a reef to the northward of Cape Mahar 
about 2 P. M. There is another boat at an- 
chor about a mile to the northward of us, 
ſuppoſed alſo to be bound to Suez. Our 
boat beats better to windward than the two 
which were in company with us yeſterday. 
The largeſt of which has run into ſhore near 

a league 
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a league to the ſouthward, and the other 
within a mile of us. £4 

We were diſappointed of an obſervation 
to-day by the high lands to the ſouthward, 
which obſtructed our view. Our progreſs 
however has been very little. Were not the 
full moon at hand, we ſhould look for little 
ſucceſs in beating up ſuch a coaſt as this. A 
few days of a ſoutherly wind would give us 
a good ſhove in the ſhort diſtance we are go- 
ing; and all our hopes reſt on the influence of 
this uſeful planet. The gentle light which ſhe 
now affords us during the night-ſeaſon, proves 
a great relief to us after the ſunſhine of the 
day, in this ſultry month. But difficult as 
we find it to keep ourſelves cool in the day- 
time, it is no eaſier matter to defend our 
bodies from the damps of the night, when 
the wind is loaded with the heavieſt dews 
that ever fell. To be in readineſs for every 
to change of wind in our favour, we are obliged 
forego the benefit of the awning mentioned. 
We lie expoſed to the whole weight of the 
dews, and the cloaks in which we wrap our- 
ſelves, are as wet in the morning, as if they had 
been immerſed in the ſea. It is plain, how- 
ever, that they are not impregnated with the 
bad qualities, which render people ſo fearful 
of the dew in moſt parts of the world, or 
our conſtitutions. would have evinced the 


The 


* 


fact. 
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The weather was very moderate during 
the night, and the wind remained in the uſual 
quarter. We relieved our watch regularly, 
as the night before, and find that a little prac- 
tice will make it eaſy to us. cad 


THURSDAY, 19th Jvxx. 


Me got under fail at day-break with the 
wind at N. and ſtood out to ſea until 10 
oclock. The wind now heading us, we 
tacked and lay up along ſhore. Gur courſe 
was but ſlow, but we continued gaining 
ground until 2 P.M. when we ran into a fine 
bay, and brought to, on a reef within an 
hundred yards of the beach. We are not at 
all diſpleaſed with the working of our boat. 
She has run her two conſorts out of ſight, 
and beat the boat which was a-head of us 
yeſterday. There was a conteſt between 
them the whole morning, and the victory 
declared in favour of our boat, which has 
fetched a mile to windward of the other. 
However contemptible the prize, there is a 
ſecret ſatisfaction in being ſuperior to our 
neighbours on every occaſion. And I doubt, 
whether the winner at an horſe-race could 
have exulted more, than we did at our dex- 
terity, in beating a veſſel, much worſe found 
than ours. _—_ 
The bay we are in, is in the latitude of 
24 36“ N. by an obſervation which we took 


to-day. 


FF &ÞF 
to-day. To the W. it is defended by a reef 
of rocks, and the high land to the north- 
ward and eaftward, would ſecure it from a 
ſtorm in thoſe points. There is water enough 
within for the largeſt ſhips; but it is very 
uncertain, whether they could gain admit- 
tance within the reef that guards this coaſt. 
It is not always that we diſcern that reef to the 
weſtward of us; but there 1s every reaſon to 
imagine, that we are ſtill failing within it; 
and that the rocks are only more ſunken in 
thoſe places, where the ſea is not ſeen to 
break upon them. It was accident alone, 
that brought the Adventure through this reef 
before our arrival at Yambo; and it would 
be the ſame chance, that would ſteer a veſſel 
of her burden into this bay, clear of the 
dangers which impede the paſlage. 5 
Io atone, in ſome meaſure, for the want 
of exerciſe in our preſent ſituation, we make 
a practice of going into the water regularly 
before ſun-ſet. The coves we lie in, are 
very convenient for this purpoſe; and we find 
great benefit, as well as refreſhment, from 
the ſalt water. 


FRIDAY, 20th Joxe. 


We weighed at day-break, and ſtood out 
to ſea, with the wind at N. N. W. at 7 A. M. 
wie ſaw the iſland of Haſana, bearing about 
N. N. W. at the diſtance of eight leagues. At 


eight, 
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eight, we ran by a ſunken rock, above three 
leagues from the land; and at the ſame time 
we diſcerned breakers upon our lee-quarter, a 
league further in the ſea. At ten we tacked 
with the wind at W. and ſtood along the coaſt, 
At eleven we came among a number of 
breakers, that extend three or four leagues 
into the ſea. Our pilot appears to be well 
experienced in this navigation, He diſplay- 
ed hisdexterity to-day, by running us through 
narrow channels, and almoſt bruſhing the 
rocks to the windward of the boat. This is 
as dangerous a part as we haye ſeen of this 
coaſt; nor would it be poſſible for a ſhip, 
without an Arabian pilot on board, to ſteer 
through this net of rocks and ſhoals, except 
by a miracle, | & 

We proceeded under an eaſy fail for ſome 
hours. The weather was remarkably hot, 
and we were expoſed, as uſual, to all the rage 
of a vertical fun. But we had the ſatisfacti- 
on to reflect, that we were gaining ſomewhat 
on our way. And this ſerved to alleviate 
the inconveniences to which we are ſubject- 
ed by our ſituation. The ſatisfaction, how- 
ever, was tranſient. The wind headed us at 
two o'clock, and we were obliged to run in- 
to ſhore by another boat, which is ſaid to be 
bound for Suez. We had the mortification 
ſtill not to keep the ground which we had ſo 
happily attained. The pilot did not like the 
birth, and ran back again to the ſouthward, 

| in 
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in ſearch of another. It is impoſſible to 

tray the countenances which we exhibited 
during this manceuvre. We could not con- 
tain our vexation, and remonſtrated pretty 
warmly with the pilot, on his ſporting with 
our good fortune, and throwing away the 
advantages which we ſo ſeldom obtained. He 
lent a deaf ear to our complaints; and went 
near a league, before we arrived at the bay 
. where he intended to paſs the night. Here we 
came to on a reef, at 4 P. M. and found the 
water not deep enough to admit veſſels: of 
any burthen. Our obſervation at noon 
brought us into the latitude of 2446 N. 


The wind was 8 all 2 from the 
N W. 


SATURDAY, 218 Jon. 


Me were rouſed at three this morning by the 
e ee under way. Our beds take up — 
1 h of the boat, ron were we ever ſo 
much overpowered with ſleep, the tramplin 
of the was! wie feet upon a e 
ſoon chaſe away all inclination of that na- 
ture. There was a light breeze from the 
land, and the moon being at her full juſt be- 
fore it ſprang up, flatters our hopes of more 
favourable winds for ſome days to come. 
We went eaſily along until day- break, when 
the high land of Haſana appeared, bearing 
N. W. at the diſtance of ſix leagues. This 


iſland 5 
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iſland is in the form of a ſugar- loaf, and riſes 


like an exhalation from the ſea. Atg A. M. 
a fine breeze ſprung up from the S. E. and at 


noon we anchored in a ſmall bay, off the 
northernmoſt point of Haſana. We were 


much out of humour at this delay, but found 
it impoſlible to prevent the Arahs ſtopping, 
for purpoſes unknown to us. It is an hard- 
ſhip on us, to loſe the benefit of a fair wind, 
with a month's proviſion and water on board. 
But we are obliged. to conſider the reſoluti- 
ons of theſe people as law, in every thing 
that reſpects the management of the boat. 
The iſland of Haſana is a barren rock, in- 


| habited only at particular ſeaſons, when the 


natives from the continent bring off wood, 
water, and proviſions, for the conveniency 
of veſſels that paſs to and fro. They erect 
temporary habitations for their families, and 
live chiefly upon the fiſh with which this 
coaſt abounds. This iſland is not more than 
two leagues long, and about half as broad. 
It lies about three leagues from the main, and 
in the latitude of 25 3 N. by this day's ob- 
ſervation. Here we found three boats, bound 
likewiſe for Suez. They mean to join us to- 
morrow, in order to paſs the "cluſter of 
iſlands that lies to the northward of this. 
This we learn from our nokidah; who aſ- 
{ures us that the Buddoos, or wild Arabs, in- 
feſt thoſe parts, and make no ſcruple to at- 
tack a ſingle boat. It was one reaſon for his 

13H calling 
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calling here, if we are to take his word And 
thous 55 we hold ourſelyes ſtrong enough to 


55 — ſin ngly through this ſea, all argument 
and diſpleaſure on our ſide, are equally vain, 


The wind blew briſkly from the S. E. the 


remainder of the day, and continued in the 
ſame quarter until we, retired to reſt. _ The 
loſs of time did not add more to our diſcon- 
tent, than did Fe ae ile: ang, Ae of 


our A. 


3 


'SUND AY, 22d os 8 


Our e and 7 both lay aſhore laſt 
We fo that. it was not racticable for us to 
have failed, had our inclinations only been 
conſulted, ' A land breeze came off from 
the N. E, about an hour before day break, 


and at 6 A. M. we ſent Ibrahim aſhore to 


haſten our people. He returned with an an- 


ſwer, that the other boats were not ready, | 


and that it was fruitleſs to urge the neceſſit 
of our affairs, or to expect their dere Aa 
moment before their own time. 

It is. more than ad that the ſnow 
Aurora Was Frecked & 855 back. of this 
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number of * ' teak-timbers, knees, and bolts 


of a veſſel; and a fine Engliſh-built cutter 
lies upon the ſtrand, which is new, and in 

0d repair. 

At nine we wei hed, in company with 
five boats, and ſto to the eaſtward, with lit- 
tle or no wind. At ten a fine breeze f prung 
up from the S. W. and we ran by a ner 
of ſhoals and breakers to the windward of 
us, that are four or five leagues from the 


main. At eleven we, paſſed a ſandy iſland, 


from which there appears to ſtretch a con- 
nected line of breakers to the iſland of 
Hafana. Within this line we have made our 
run to-day. At 2 P. M. we anchored to the 


"eaſtward of the iſland of Harama, which lies 


about fix lea nes to the northward of Haſa- 
na. We had no obſervation at noon, but 
we conclude it from our reckoning to be in the 
latitude of 25° 20' N. This 3 18 2 low ſandy 
Illand, extending about two miles in length, 


and half a mile in breadth, and ſituated. a- 
bout a league from the main. There are a 
few huts neat the place we are anchored at, 
"which ſerve to ſhew the poverty of the in- 
"Habitants, and that we have little to fear 
from them, though we perceive fiat ters 
are boats belonging to the iſland. 


* The teak-tree is a native & Todia, Ant i its timber 


- reſembles vak ſo much, that it is uſed thtoughout the 


Eaſt for ſhip-bunlding. 5 to ſurpaſs oak in 


+ Point of duration. 


* 
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From this day's navigation we are con vino 
a that no ſhip can approach this part of the 
coaſt of — with any degree of ſeenri- 
ty; as the ſea is all along foul with ſhoals and 
rocks, and we frequently ſaw breakers to 
witidward of us, which could not be left 
than fix or ſeven leagues from the land. 
The wind was variable during the 2 0 
but en chiefly from the weſtward: 


| MONDAY, 234 Joxz. 


We den at den breaks alder ien 
board a couple of ſheep, - which we purchaſed 
here for —— dollars each. There was a 
briſk! breeze from the E. N. E. with which 
we ſtood along the coaſt. At ſeven o'clock 
we paſſed the ſmall iſland of Abumellie, 
which is ſurrounded: by breakers. Here we 
diſcovered' an Arab family aſhore, and a 
boat put off with ſome of the men, to viſit 
our people. This iſland is bare of every 
thing but a few buſhes, and does not lie half 
a league from the main. At eight the wind 
came round to N. which obliged us to ſtand 
out more to ſea, Our bark is; indeed, a 
prime ſailor, and no veſſel which we have 
met with, can keep pace with her. But this 
is rather a'diſadvantage to us, as our pilot 
daily foregoes the ſuperiority he has gained, 
to keep company with the other boats. He 
now. roy more to the weſtward than was 
| 1975 K 2 neceſſary. 
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neceſſary. His intention was evidently to 
loiter for our conſorts. We cannot prevent 
the delay which this plan muſt occaſion, dur- 
ing our diſagreeable voyage. Our Arabs ſeem 
reſolved to grant their countrymen. the pro- 
tection which our company may afford them; 
and at the ſame time, they are not wanting 
to perſuade us, that our ſecurity conſiſts in 
going together.. 0 
The run to-day has been very clear, and 
the coaſt appears more fertile, than we have 
ſeen it on this ſide of Mocha. At 2 P. M. 
we tacked and ran into ſhore. To our great 
diſappointment, we could not weather a 
bluff point ahead; and the pilot ran back 
near a league, before he could find a fecure 
birth. At length he came to, on a reef cloſe 
to the ſhore before four o'clock,” where we 
were preſently joined by two of our fleet. 
We could get no obſer vation at noon, on ac- 
count of the high land to the ſouthward; 
but, by our reckoning, we take the place 
which we now lie in, to be in the lati- 
N oct wont meg, 6 
We had more exerciſe for our phyſical 
{kill this eyening. There is a boy lying ſick 
of a fever, on board one of the boats near 
us; and onapplication for relief, we ſent him 
ſome cooling draughts, to be repeated accord- 
ing to the directions which we received. But 
ſome bowls of weak tea, which the boy 
more readily took, produced an immediate 
We: 2 2 perſpiration, 


( 31 
rſpiration, and ſeem more likely to promote 
1s recovery, Our ſucceſs will not fail to re- 
commend us to the Arabs. The wind blew 
from the S. W. a great part of the night. 


TUESDAY, 24th June. 


We got under fail at day-break, with a 
fine breeze from the land, in company with 
the two boats. The other three appearin 
above a league aſtern. We kept about half 
a league from the ſhore, but found the wa- 
ter ſo ſhallow, that we hold it impoſſible the 
annual Judda ſhip ſhould go to Suez in this 
track. There were breakers the whole way, 
ſome leagues without us. Several ſandy 
iſlands are. ſcattered about this part of the 
coaſt, which are laid down in the chart. 
The ſhore is now covered with underwood, 
and interſperſed with date-trees; but no in- 
habitants have come into view. _ 

At 8 A. M. the wind died away, and our 

crew took to their oars and rowed out to ſea, 
in hopes of meeting with the ſea-wind. 
The channels here, in many places, wall 
ſcarcely admit our boats between them ; and 
the rocks around us, ſtand out of the water, 
and are covered with the largeſt birds 
which were ever ſeen, The Arabs call them 
Meriah. They have a prodigious long bill 
and long legs, which enable them to catch 
fiſh in near a fathom water. The current 
ſeems to be for us, but we have no opportu- 
nity 
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nity to try it. At ninewe came up with the 
ſouthernmoſt point of the iſland of Naaman, 


which is laid down in. the chart in 26” 6' 


north ; with ſands about it. But this we 
find to be an error. The iſland begins in 
the latitude of 25 50! and extends to 262 
6' north; and although at a diſtance, it 
might be taken for à number of different 
iflands, on a nearer, view, it proves to be 
one continued land, overflown m ſeveral 
quarters at high water. We run between this 
Hand and the main, through very clear and 
deep water, with a ſtrong breeze at W. S. W. 
Latitude per obſervation 25% gol, 

At 3 P. M. we opened a cove within a 
reef of rocks, and anchored cloſe on the 
Arabian coaſt, where one of our fleet had 
already arrived, The reſt we ng ran out 


C 
. - 


of ſight to-day, except a boat of our own 


ſize, commanded by our pilot's brother; 
which ſtopped at Naaman to procure a ſup- 
ply of wood. By our reckoning, we take 
our. anchoring-place to be in the latitude of 
26” north. At ſun-ſet our nokidah weighed 
his anchor, and ran out into deeper water, 
to prevent a ſurprize from the wild Arabs, 
ho frequent this neighbourhood. The other 
boat followed our example. There were 
calms and light airs the whole night. 


* 


© WEDNESDAY, 


{ 2386 J 
WEDNESDAY, a5th Jona. 


We weighed our anchor. at day-break, 
with a light breeze from the land. The two 
boats were in company, and we went under 
an eaſy. ſail for ſome hours. At 8 A. M. a 
fine gale ſprang up from the ſouthward, 
and agreeably quickened our courſe. We 
ran by ſeveral ſandy iſlands, within a league 
and an half of the main, and in ſpite of the 
hot weather, entertained our imaginations 
with the fairneſs of the wind, and the no- 
velty of the navigation. We had been a 
fortnight on board yeſterday, and though we 
were advanced not a third of the diſtance 
to Suez, we had the ſatisfaction to reflect, 
that we had gained all our ground in the 
laſt four or five days. For the firſt week our 
progreſs had been delayed by the misfortune 
of our companion, and the ſtrength of con- 
trary winds. The winds are now variable, 
and promiſe to be ſo until the change of the 
moon. It only depends upon our Arabs, to 
improve the occaſion which fortune pre- 
enen 8 % W 
On ſome of the iſlands which we paſſed, 
were ſeveral birds, larger even than thoſe 
we ſaw yeſterday. e poſitively miſtook 
them for men at a diſtance, wading in the 
ſea ; and one of them was fo bold, as not to 
be ſcared at a ſhot, which was fired . it 
| rom 


e 

from our boat. At 11 A. M. the wind veer- 
ed round to the weſtward, and our pilot 
thought fit to run under the lee of a ſandy 
iſland, where the other boats ſoon came to, 
likewiſe. With this wind we might have 
gone a great way further to the northward, 
were we not in a manner ſhut up amon 
ſhoals and rocks, by keeping ſo cloſe to the 
ſhore. our obſervation this cas is in 
the LA of 260 „„ 

Here our people gathered a Juabttey of 
eggs, which the birds lay upon the ſandy 
reefs. They tell us theſe eggs are well-taſt- 
ed and wholeſome; but we are not driven 
to ſuch ſtreights, as to be obliged to put up 
with all kinds of food. The boy is much 
mended in his fever, and entertains a great 
opinion of the virtues of tea. There were 
light airs from the ſouthward, and calms, 
en the night. 


THURSD AY, 26th Jouy. 


We got under ſail at day-break, in com- 
pany with the two boats. The wind was at 
S. E. and we: ran eaſily for ſome hours, 
through very foul water, with ſandy iſlands 
on each ſide of us. At ꝙ A. M. we came 
to, under a ſmall iſland; where our nokidah 
tells us we muſt wait for the reſt of the fleet, 

in 1 order to paſs ſome iſlands a-head, which 


are 


„ | 
are haunted by piratical Arabs. 'The cauti- 
on of this man begins to communicate itſelf 
to our minds. Were there not ſome danger 
lurking near us, he could not be ſo uniform 
in his behaviour, or ſo ſolicitous for the 
junction of the boats behind us. As the 
wind freſhens from the ſouthward, we have 
hopes that the reſt of the fleet will join us 
in a few hours, But this is little confolation 
to perſons in our ſituation, who are anxious 
to conclude our voyage, and are obliged to 
forego a fair wind in a contrary monſoon. 
This iſland is about four leagues from the 
main, and by our obſervation, is in the la- 
titue of 2608 N. There is a prieſt dwells 
upon it, called Morbeck, to whoſe cell our 
Arabs are gone, to pray for a fair wind, at a 
time that they are trifling one away! To the 
| ſouth of this iſland there is a remarkable 
rock, which appears at a diſtance, like a 
lion couchant. One of the boats is anchored 
by us, the other is gone to the continent to 
cut wood. 1 = 
At noon we diſcovered two boats to the 
ſouthward, and before 2 P. M. we were 
Joined by all the fleet, except one boat which 
is a bad ſailor, and lags behind. We imme- 
diately got under ſail, and ſtood to the N. W. 
with a fine ſea breeze. 'We' ran'briſkly 
through deep and clear water, until paſt four 
o'clock, when the wind coming round to the 
northward of weſt, the whole fleet ſteered 
into 
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into ſhore, and anchored cloſe on the 
Arabian coaſt. 'The hindermoſt boat came 
up within a mile of us, ſo that we are now 
ſix fail in company. This place, by our 
account, lies in the latitude of 269 16' N. 
We had ſcarcely come to an anchor, when 
we diſcovered camels and a number of wo- 
men moving towards us. They proved to 
belong to a wandering tribe of Arabs, who 
are wont to come down in a friendly man- 
ner, to ſell ſheep and water to veſſels that 
touch on the coaſt. Their appearance was 
truly miſerable; and we could perceive but 
little difference between the human and 
brute creation, whom nature had bred in 
this deſart region. Their wants, their appe- 
tites, and their inſenſibility, bore an inti- 
mate reſemblance together. And they were 
as much below our envy, as above our 
compaſſion. Light airs from the weſt all 
night. [+ of | | 


We were diſturbed in our firſt ſleep, by 
the fleet of boats getting under way at one 
this morning. There was a light breeze from 
the land, and with the help of ouroars, we 
made a ſhift to go between two and three 
knots an hour. Our run was through very 
fon] and ſhallow water. At 11 A. M. we 

1 paſſed 
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paſſed a ſandy iſland, which is lofty, and 
— like the ruins of a caſtle ſtanding in 
the water: the ſides perpendicular and ap- 
pearing like walls, and at one end, the face 
reſembling a decayed tower. The rocks i in 
this ſea are often thrown into fantaſtic 
ſhapes. Some we have ſeen like boats under 

ſail, and ſome like animals and men. 
A fine breeze now ſprung up from the 
8. W. and at noon we ran by another iſland, 
ſandy like the former, and lying within four 
leagues of the main. By our obſervation, 
this iſland is in the latitude of 260 26 N. 
From hence we continued our courſe through 
clear and deep water, until 3 P. M. when 
the wind heading us, we ſtood into ſhore, 
to fetch our pilot's brother, whoſe boat got 
the ſtart of us to-day, and had come to an 
anchor under the land. This was the boat 
that went for wood yeſterday, and we were 
aſtoniſhed to ſee a fine timber on board, 
which ſhe had picked up aſhore. It is of 
teak, and being about 30 feet long, we con- 
jecture it to be one of the beams of the un- 
fortunate Aurora, which the ſea has caſt up 

again. The Arab thinks to get a good price 
for it, at ſome of the ports in this ſea. 

This place, by our reckoning, is in the la- 
titude of 26 30 N. Here we found an 
opening in the land, which diſcloſed a Ye 
deep and romantic valley, where the ſea, at 
times, appears to flow in to a conſiderable 
depth, 


SS 
depth. The ſame chain of mountains ſtill. 
continues within land, that we have traced 
from Yambo. They only vary in the line, 
which in ſome places, approaches. nearer to 
the coaſt than in others. Four of our fleet 
not being able to reach us, bore away for 
anchoring-ground, which is not in ſight. 
This is no ſmall mortification to us, who will 
be under the neceſſity of waiting for them. 
The wind blew from the weſtward during 
the night. _ 


SATURDAY, 28th Jux R. 


There was a fine breeze ſprang up from 
the land before day-break, but we did not 
weigh, in expeQation of being joined by the 
other boats. At 5 P. M. they came in view, 
but the force of the wind was ſpent, and we 
failed with little or no wind. At 8 the wind 
came round to the N. W. and began to blow 
ſo freſh, that our pilot was fain to run under 
a reef of breakers, which lies more than 
three leagues from the main. Here our pilot's 
brother was already arrived, but none of the 
reſt of the fleet could come up, Our ſitua- 
tion is very eligible. We are here defended 
from the violence of the weather, and are 
ready to ſlip out, ſhould the wind veer again 
to the caſt or ſouth quarters. As we advance 
on our voyage, we have daily freſh matter of 

| ſurprize, 
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ſnrprize, and behold the intricacies of a na- 
vigation, which we had no idea could exiſt in 
any corner of the globe. By our obſervation, 
this reef is in the latitude of 26% 40 N. 
Cape Sel ars due north, at the diſtance 
of ſix leagues. 
This ſea abounds with large  mother-of- 
pearl oyſters; and our nokidah to-day gave 
us a proof of his agility, by jumping out of 
the boat when under fail, and bringing up 
one of theſe oyſters in two fathom water, in 
time to catch a rope from the boat's quarter. 
Theſe fellows' dexterity in fiſhing cannot be 
ſufficiently admired; and wherever we are 
we may depend upon our maſter for a diſh ol 
excellent fiſh. At low water the reef ap- 
pears. ſome feet above the level of the ſea, 
and our table was not unprovided with its 
uſual ſervice. This circumſtance is very 
favourable to this coaſting voyage; as, what- 
ever other hardſhips they may endure, the 
want of proviſion, is not felt by the ma- 

en 
There were hard gales all day from the 
N. W. ſo that we could not quit our ſtation. 
As the moon enters into her laſt quarter to- 
day, this contrary wind betides us no good, 
and we apprehend. there will be no change 
until the new moon. We are become very 
{ſkilful in the influences of this planet; but 
how are they to be pitied, whoſe ſucceſs de- 
pends upon ſo inconſtant a power! The wea- 
"= 
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there were frequent gales from the 
during the day. The night was more NA - 
rate; but we had a diſturbance of another 
nature on board our boat, which alarmed us 
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ther was more moderate during the night. 
The wind 1 in the ſame point. 1 


8 UN D PE; 29th hour. 5 
At half paſt ſix this morning a light bidezs 


came off the land, and flattered us to leave 


our ſtation. We weighed i in company with 
the other boat, and ftood to the N. N. W. but 
the wind ſhifting ſuddenly to the W. N. W. 
and an ugly ſwell being againſt us, before 
we had got a league, both the boats were 


obliged to tack, and run back to their for- 


mer birth. under the reef. Here we — 


joined by three more of our fleet at 


They had luckily made ſach a ſtret Mw to = 
as aid be able to reach this reef, when the 
wind changed to the weftward:” There was 
now but one miſſing boat, and at 10, we 


diſcovered her at anchor upon the reef, 


about a league to the ſouthward: | Our fears 


of the weather are now confirmed. We 


muſt look for delays for ſome days to come; 
which, joined to ſome circumſtances of our 
tuation, call forth all our fortitude to com- 


bat with cheerfully. 
The weather was very tempefl mpeſinovs, and 


at 


{v8 31. — 
at firſt, but turned out to be a ludicrous, 
rather than a ſerious adventure. 

Beſides our nokidah and pilot, there is 
another Arab on board, as I have ſaid before. 
The reſt of the crew are Abyſſinians. During 
the firſt watch at night, which it was 
turn to keep, this Arab, who was talking 
with his companions, ſuddenly fell upen the 

deck in the ſtern of the boat, and to all 
appearance, was ſeized with a convulſive 
fit. We were immediately in motion, and 
offered to. adminiſter ſuch relief to him, as 
we had ſeen practiſed in the ſame caſes: 
But our aſtoniſhment was great, when we 
found the Arabs would not permit any aſſiſt- 
ance to be given him. They declared, that 
he was only diſordered in mind, and that an 
evil ſpirit poſſeſſed him, who could only be 
expelled by the force of prayer. Accord- 
ingly the nokidah began to pray over him 

aloud, while two men held the unhap 

creature down, to prevent, as they ſaid, the 
ill effects of the temporary influence which 
over - ruled him. They told us tories of men 
in this ſituation, who committed murder, 

and every other act of deſperation. This 
idea appeared ſo extravagant to us, that we 
treated it with IVE z and LION, but 
. pity the ignorance of a people, who were 
f tuch 8 The notion was 
oertainly imbibed from the demoniacs of 
Paleſtine, who are mentioned in the New 


Teſta- 
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Teſtament. We have ſcriptural authority 
to believe their exiſtence at a certain period. 
But to ſuppoſe they have ſtill liberty to enter 
into human bodies, and that man has the 
ſame power, as our Saviour poſſeſſed over 
ſupernatural beings, are tenets worthy of a 
weak and uncnlightened mind. We were 
much ſurprized, however, at the length of 
the fit, which continued between two and 
three hours; and, from the ſtrong agitations 
of his body, left the Arab in a ſtate of im- 
becility for the reſt of the night. But the 
devil was at length exorciſed, and the noki- 
dah remarked to us with triumph, the great 


efficacy of prayer ! f | | 


MONDAY, zoth Jux E. 
EFFFCCCCCCCC C Toto Tr. F111 


Me weighed at ſix this morning, in com- 
pany with the four boats, with a light breeze 
From the N. N. E. The other boat ſtood 
after us at a diſtance: Our run to-day was 
through very deep and clear water, and, by 
the long and ugly ſwell which tumbled in 
upon us from the N. W. we conjeQture there 
is no reef of rocks without this part of the 

coaſt, and that a large veſſel might ſtand in, 
without danger. Latitude, per obſervation, | 
26% 44' north, At twelve o'clock the wind 
hauled round to the N. W. and the whole 
fleet tacked and ſtood into ſhore, At 1 P.M. 
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we ran into a ſmall inlet, defended from the 


| ſea by a reef, and hooked ourſelves to a 
rock, within two fathoms of the beach. 
Here we were joined by the reſt of the fleet, 
except one boat which cannot keep up. 

As we came in here, our nokidah told us 
to prime our fire-arms, and prepare ourſelves 


for the reception of the wild' Arabs. He 
had ſcarcely ſpoken, ' when our old pilot 
leaped into the water and ſwam aſhore, and 
with all the agility of youth, aſcended an 
eminence that juts into the ſea, to learn if 


there was any immediate danger. This in- 
let opens'into a valley, on each fide of which 
we have planted a centinel. The country 
has reſumed its barren appearance, and yields 


only a. bruſh-wood, with which our fleet 
have ſupplied themſelves. This place is 
called Jebul, or Mount Lebel, and by our 


reckoning, lies in the latitude of 269 46/ 
north. © N v4 5 oleh | LZENENE 72 15 3 
About half an hour after our arrival, a 
man and woman came down to us in a 
friendly manner, and aſſured us we had no- 
thing to fear, as there were no buddoos in 
that neighbourhood at preſent. But our 
Arabs pay little attention to this informa- 


tion; and are ſo ſuſpicious of this ſtation, 


that we doubled our watch during the night, 
and perhaps, would have made an enemy 
repent of an intruſion at ſuch a, ſeaſon. 
The weather was ws during the night, 

FE but 
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but the wind Kill regained: i in the * W. 
quarter. 


'TVESDAY, iſt Jo, | 


We got under way at half paſt one this 
morning, with a light breeze from the land, 
in co y with the four boats. We ftood 
along 1 * with ſails and oars, until 7 A. M. 
Thea the wind heading us, we made a ſtretch 
out to ſea.” At eight we tacked with the 

wind at weſt, and. to the northward. 
At nine we paſſed a little ſandy iſland, about 


two leagues 15 5 the main. At ten we ran 


cloſe by a reef of rocks, about half a league 
further in the ſea. There was no ſwell to- 


day, which we attribute to our being within 


ſhoals and reefs, and we faw a rock ſome 
leagues without us. But this may be oi 
to the nature of narrow ſeas, where a ſwell. 
ſoon riſes, and as ſoon ſubſides, as the wind 
freſhens or moderates. 

We fetched as high as we 2 ES; ; 
bian ſhore, and at noon anchored in ſmooth 
water, where three of the boats ſoon joined 
us. The pilot's brother is a better ſailor 


than we, and is anchored at leaſt a league 


ahead. By our obſervation we are in the la- 

titude of 269 15 north. The coaſt is not ſo 
hilly here, and our people are leſs, apprehen- 
ſive of a ſurprize. The wind remained at 


N. W. during the reft of the day, but ſo 


mode- 
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moderate, that we have great hopes of vari- 
able winds, if not a total change, at the new 
moon, which now approaches. We have only 
run half the diſtance between Yambo and 
Suez; but a few days of a ſoutherly wind 
would do our buſineſs. There were light 
airs from the land in the night. 82 


WEDNESDAY, zd Junr. 


Me weighed at day- break with a breeze from 
the land, in company with the three boats. We 
ſtood cloſe in with the ſhore, and went through 
ſmooth and ſhallow water until 9 A. M. 
when the wind coming round to the N. W. 
we made a ſtretch out to ſea, tacked, and 
weathered a ſandy iſland ahead, where our 
pilot's brother lay to his veſſel for us. This 
iſland, by our reckoning, lies in the latitude 
of 270 1 north, and has a reef of breakers, 
extending ſome leagues beyond it to the 
N. W. It is only inhabited by birds, of 
which we | ſaw an amazing number on the 
ſhore. At eleven the wind heading us, we 
ran into the Arabian ſhore, and at noon an- 
chored in a cove, ſurrounded by high moun- 
tains, which riſe perpendicular from the ſea. 
Here we found the pilot's brother, and were 
ſoon joined by the three other boats. Our 
fleet now conſiſts but of five boats, the other 
having been totally ſeparated from us. 
e 2480 1 DL i This 
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This cove is called Maraut by the Arabi- 
ans, and by our obſervation, lies in the lati- 
tude of 27% 3 north. We have reaſon to 
think that Ras, or Cape Sellah, which is laid 
down in the charts in 272 north is twenty 
miles to the ſouthward, and the land in 27? 


does not form a cape. We have our pilot's 


authority, as well as our own obſervation, 
for this remark. 
Towards the evening ſome natives came 
down, with about a dozen camels loaded 
with water. We were at too great a diſtance 
to be in danger of a ſurprize, and ſent our 
people aſhore to repleniſh our caſks, which, 


with all our care, began to be low. Here 
we - likewiſe provided ourſelves” with fire- 


wood; and are told there is a ſpring of water 
near the beach, which is the firſt we have 
met with on this coaſt. It is, however, ſo 
very brackiſh, that nothing but neceſſity 
could induce any one to drink it. Our noki- 
dah returned, with a branch of a very fra- 


grant ſhrub. It grows wild among the rocks, 


'and differs in appearance and ſmell, from any 
ſpecies that we know of The vicinity of 
the natives made us double our watch during 
the night, which was calmer than uſual. 


URS DAV, 3d Juur. | 
We got under way at day-break, with 


little or no wind; but with our oars, we 
i made. 
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made a ſhift to creep on at the rate of a knot 
an hour. The four boats in company. At 
9 A.-M. the wind came from the N. N. W. 
with which we made a ſtretch out to ſea. 
We ſoon found that we could make nothin 
of it, and at ten we tacked and ſtood into 
the land. We ſaw an iſland ahead about 
four leagues to the northward, which we 
take to be the iſland of Suſcha, as our chart 
names it, though our pilot calls it Shaur. By 
our obſervation at noon, we were in the la- 
titude of 27 ꝙ north. Our run to-day has 
been through deep and clear water, and as 
we have not obſerved any reefs or ſhoals 
without us, we have reaſon to think a ſhip 
might ſtand cloſe into the Arabian coaſt in 
this latitude. This is, in fact, but a matter 
of opinion, founded upon ſuch evidence, as 
the reader has before him. We are neither 
maſters of our time, nor the motions of our 
veſſel, and our remarks can only ariſe from a 
ſuperficial view of thin 

At 1 P. M. we anchored under a point of 
land on the main, which we take, by our 
reckoning, to be in the latitude of 27 12 
north, From hence we ſaw another iſland, 
bearing to the weſtward of Shaur. We are 
now approaching to the ſcenes of danger, 
with which we have been ſo long amuſed by 
our Arabs; and have ſome hopes that we 
ſhall not be awaked to the reality of our ap- 
prehenſions. We were ſoon joined by the 


reſt 


( pgo 1 
reſt of our little fleet. The wind blew from 
the N. W. during the day, but very mode- 


rately. 


Towards the doſe of the evemng, we dif- 
covered a couple of women and ſome camels 
in the country, with the help of our glaſſes. 

This was ſufficient to put us more upon our 
guard, to prevent our being furprized by 
theſe roving tribes. There were calms and 
light airs from the northward, for the * 
rt of the night. . 


FRIDAY, 4th Jer. 


We weighed at one A. M. with a light 
breeze from the land, in company with the 
other boats. At fix a fine breeze ſprung up 
from the S. E. with which we ſtood along 
the Arabian coaſt. At eight we ran by the 
iſland of Shaur or Suſcha, whoſe ſhores are 
very ſteep, and reſemble decayed walls at a 
diſtance. This ifland is about two leagues in 
length, lies about two leagues from the main, 


and by our reckoning, is in the latitude of 
27 20' N. A reef of breakers extend from 


the iſland to the N. W. on which we ſaw the 
wreck of the annual Judda ſhip, ſaid to have 
been loft here in a gale of wind in the year 
1774, on her way to Suez. Her ſtem and 
ſtern, and many of her ribs, ſtill appear above 
the water, and pronounce her to have been of 


pro- 
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prodigious magnitude. Indeed, the accounts 
of this Arabian galleon's burden, are ſo ex- 


travagant, that it might ſeem to offend cre- 


dibility to repeat them. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that ſhe ſails from Judda in the month of 
March, and by following the track which we 
have gone, as near as poſſible, ſhe is generally 
fifty days, or two months, on her voyage to 
Suez: and, as it has happened this year, from 


ſome accident or other, ſhe ſometimes gets 


no further than Tor. To fail in the per- 
formance of ſo ſhort a voyage, in the moſt 
favourable ſeaſon of the year, would be an 
inexplicable circumſtance to a mariner, un- 
acquainted with the navigation of this extra- 
ordinary coaſt. To us, who are no dene 
to the coaſt, the wonder is, how a veſſel of 
her great burden and unwieldy ſtructure, 
can accompliſh the paſſage at all. 
At 10 A. M. the wind hauled round to 
the weſtward, and we ſtood N. N. W. until 
eleven, when all the fleet bore away for the 
land. After we had paſſed the iſland of 
Shaur, an ugly ſwell came tumbling upon us 
from the N. W, Our run to-day was through 
ſhallow water, until we reached Shaur; but 
wie found very deep water between the iſland 
and the main, At noon we anchored under 
a reef of rocks, above two miles from the 
Arabian coaſt, Latitude, per obſervation, 
270 28' N. There is a prodigious high moun- 
tain inland, ſome leagues to the W 
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of us, on the top of which are two remark- 
able ſpires, that reſemble a bull's horns. We 
ſaw a fire aſhore, but no people. The wind 
was W. all day, and part of the night. 


SATURDAY, 5th Jor r. 


We weighed before one this morning, with 
a light breeze from the land. The other 
boats were in company. At day-break the 
wind came round to the S. E. with which 
we ſtood along the ſhore. There was an 
heavy ſwell from the N. W. which conſider- 
ably impeded our progreſs. Our run to-day 
was through clear and deep water. Welook- 
ed out ahead for Mount Sinai, and ſtood on 
until noon, when the wind ſhifting to the 
weſtward, we tacked, and the whole fleet 
ſtood into the land. Our latitude, per obſer- 
vation, was 27% 49'N. We now diſcovered 
a large town ahead, which our Arabs call 
Moilah. There is little doubt but it is the 
ſame place, which our chart erroneouſly lays 
down in 27 N. about 50 miles to the ſouth- 
ward. We ſaw an iſland to the N. W. which 
our pilot tells us is Sanafir. At 1 P. M. we 
plainly diſcerned the high land, which we 
take to be adjacent to Cape Mahomet, bear- 
ing W. N. W. At three the wind veering 
round to the W. the whole fleet anchored 
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within a reef of rocks to the northward of 
Moilah, and about one league and an half 
from the ſhore. | 

The mountain mentioned yeſterday with 
the remarkable top, lies behind this town, 
which appears through our glaſſes to be a 
regular tortification, of a ſquare figure. 
Our nokidah gives the inhabitants a very 
bad character, and tells us a ſtory of their 


recently ſeizing, and plundering a Judda 


boat, which put into the road through ſtreſs 
of weather. At ſun-ſet, the ſhore to the N. 
of the gulph of Akaba bore W. by N. Cape 
Mahomet we take to bear due weſt, as we 


have entered the gulf, By our reckoning, 


this reef is in about the latitude of 27" 58! 
N. The wind continued at W. the re- 
mainder of the day. ; 
When the evening cloſed in, all the boats 
run out into ſix fathom water, on account 
of the vicinity of Moilah, of which place 
our Arabs have a very unfavourable opinion. 
After it was dark, we ſaw many fires on the 
Arabian ſhore, but every thing remained 
quiet during the night. The wind inclined 
towards the ſouthward, 


SUNDAY, 6th Jury. 


We got under way at two this morning, 
in company with the other boats, with the 
37 wind 
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wind from the S. S. W. At day-break we 
ſaw the iſland of Sanafir, bearing W. by N. 
at the diſtance of four leagues and upwards. 
There are breakers without us, which proba- 
bly extend, with little interraption, from 
the iſland of Shaur to Sanafir. At 10 A.M. 
we came up with the latter iſland, and came 
to, under it, to'wait for ſome boats which 
fail worſe than ours. This iſland is nothing 
but a high barren rock, and lies in the lati- 
tude of 280 31 N. We ſaw a turtle-ſthell on 
the beach, but could not procure a turtle 
here, or in any of the iſlands we have paſſed. 
At half paſt ten we ſtood to the northward, 
in company with the whole fleet, and on 
opening a ſtrait that divides this iſland into 
two parts, we diſcovered two boats at an- 
chor under the land. On their perceiving 
us, they immediately got under fail, ſtood 
towards us for a time, then ſlackened their 
_ fail, and after having amuſed us for an hour 
and more, ran back into their former ſtation. 
By theſe manceuvres we concluded them to 
be pirates, which was confirmed by their 
not anſwering the ſignals, which were made 
them by the rear of our fleet. Our numbers 
only prevented their engaging- us, and our 
Arabs bade us expect to fall in with more 
veſſels of this kind. The ſhore of Sanafir 
is very bold, and would admit of a large 
{hip running cloſe to it. | 

At noon we ſaw the iſland of Tiran bear- 
ing due weſt, and the iſland of N 7 


t 

N. W. The wind was ſtill at S. S. W. when 
we bore away for the iſland of Barkan. 
Theſe iſlands are both laid down too far to 
the ſouthward in the charts, as 1s the coaſt 
adjacent to Cape Mahomet. Latitude, per 
obſervation, 289 7' N. At 2P, M. the 
whole fleet anchored in a cove at Barkan. 
By running ſo deep into this gulf, we could 
not ſtand with this wind for Cape Mahomet, 
which muſt bear S. W. of this iſland. We 
have here obtained a convincing proof of the 
neceſſity, which boats are under to fail in 
fleets on this coaſt. Not more than five 
months ago, four boats from Suez to Judda, - 
were plundered at this very iſland of Barkan 
by pirates, and ſome Greek and Turkiſh paſ- 
ſengers cut off by theſe barbarians. This 
ſtory was confirmed by the teſtimony of ſome 
of our ſervants, who were aſhore, and ſaw 
quantities of wheat and coffee ſcattered 
about the beach. The wind hauled round 
to the S. E. at ſun-ſet, but we did not move, 
the paſſage to the Cape being too hazardous, 
we find, to riſk in the dark. We were in- 
duced, from concurrent circumſtances, to 
double our watch during the night; the beſt 
3 which the wind was from the ſouth- 
ward, 177 4h 


MONDAY, 57th Jury. 


| We weighed at four this morning, in 
company with the other boats, with a light 
| \ breeze 
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from the S. E. At day-break ſaw a veſſel 

ſome leagues, to the ſouthward, ſtanding as 
we did. At ten o'clock paſſed an iſland 
within three leagues of the main, which our 
pilot. tells us, is Tiran. This information 
much ſurprized us, as in our chart, 'Tiran 
lies ſome leagues to the ſouthward of Cape 
Mahomet, whereas, by. our reckoning, this 
iſland lies in 28 15', which is conſiderably 
to the northward of the given latitude of 
the Cape. There is indeed an head-land to 


the northward of this iſland, which we took 


for Cape Mahomet ; but our pilot tells ns, 


that the Cape bears S. W. of us, at the diſ- 


tance of ſeven or eight leagues. By our 
run yeſterday and to-day, the coaſt from the 
Cape to the top of the gulf of Akaba, runs 
nearly N. and S. though our chart lays it 
down two points more weſterly. This is 


not the only miſtake. This gulf is twice as 


broad as the chart makes it, or we have been 
ſailing on dry ground the whole day. La- 
titude, per obſervation, 28? 14 N. 

At 1 P. M. the wind hauled round to the 
S. W. and all the fleet bore away to a reef 


of rocks that we had before paſt; and an- 


chored under them, within three or four 
jea zues of the main. It is a mortification 
to us indeed, to be baffled in doubling the 
cape with a wind, which we have ſo anxi- 
ouily wiſhed for, and which is become foul 
inſtead of being fair, by our having run up 
8 ef | L 
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ſo high into this gulf, when we might have 
ſtood over direct from Moilah to 1 Ma- 
homet. 

At ſun-ſet the wind, to our great joy, 
came round to the E. S. E. as it induced the 
whole fleet to get under ſail, which we had 
never before done at night. In weighing 
her anchor, the largeſt boat among us was 
near driving upon the rocks. The wind 
blew freſh upon them, and it is probable ſhe 
would have been ſtranded in a few minutes, 
had not one of our people ſwam off to her 
in time with a rope, with which we towed 


her out of the danger that threatened her. 
By the advice of our nokidah, we primed 


our fire- arms anew, and ſate up the whole 
night, to be the better prepared for the re- 
ception of the pirates, who, he aſſures us, 
are accuſtomed to lurk in great numbers 
about Cape Mahomet. This was doubtleſs 
a troubleſome circumſtance, but our minds 
were ſo taken up with our approach to the 
Gulf of Suez, that there was not room left 
for diſagreeable reflections. With the pre- 
ſent wind we were in hopes of making the 
harbour of Tor ſome time to-morrow, and 
if a chance then appeared of our having à 


tedious paſſage by water, we reſolved to 


proceed by land to Suez, as captain Dibdin's 
officers had purpoſed to do, which the re- 


moving of the cargo of the judda ſhip 
would, in all likelihood, afford us a good op- 


portunity 
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portunity of effecting. The night was ſe- 


rene, and we ſtood on with the coaſt under 
an eaſy fall. 


TUESDAY, Sch Jour. 


- bout two this morning the wind ſhifted 
to the N. N. W. and we ſtood to the weſt- 
ward, at the rate of three knots an hour. 
We have left the reef of rocks behind us, or 
our Arabs would not go on ſo boldly on a foul 


cCoaſt. Juſt before day-break we laid down, 


to take a ſhort nap after our watching. By 
7 A. M. we were awake, and upon enquir- 
ing for Cape Mahomet, were much ſur- 


prized when the pilot pointed it out to us, 


bearing to the ſouthward of us at the diſ- 
tance of twelve or fourteen leagues. Our 
diſappointment was great at this informa- 
tion. We expected to have rounded the 
Cape before this, and had recourſe to — 
ork, which only plunged us into freſh 
plenty We — only ſolve the difficulty | 
- ſuppoſing, that we had gone much higher 
the gulf of Akaba than we imagined; 
—4 Gs now- obliged to ſtand to the fouth- 
ward, in. order 4 double the Cape. At 
eight we opened a gulf, which they tell us, 
is the gulf of Sm, and the head-land 
which we have come round, and took yeſter-. 
day to be Cape Mahomet, muſt be the true 
* of Tiran. This coaſt has been —_ r 
than 
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than any other we have paſſed; and what is 
remarkable, we did not ſee a ſhoal or break- 
er, the whole morning. 

Our latitude, per obſervation, was 29% 
42 N. We were above half a degree to the 
ſouthward of yeſterday, and this tended to 
convince . us, that we had been much 


deeper in the gulf of Akaba than we 


ſuſpeted. We W. and ſometimes W. 
by S. as the wind permitted. At 1 P. M. 
we ſaw two fail to the ſouthward, one of 
which our pilot ſuppoſes to have been the 
large boat, which parted company with us 
long ſince. At — the wind ſhifted again 
to the ſouthward, and all the fleet bore away 
for the land to the weſtward of us. At five 


we anchored under a rocky iſland, within a 


league of the main, where we found a 


ſtrange boat at anchor. None of the fleet, 


but the pilot's brother, fetcned this ifland be- 
ſides; but we are told they will eaſily Join 
us when the wind changes. Our vexation is 
infinite, that our ſituation will not admit of 


our taking advantage of a ſoutherly wind. 


When we have doubled the Cape, we may 
look for this wind in vain. The pilot points 
it out to us, at the diſtance of three or four 
leagues, and talks of getting to Tor in the 
morning. 

Juſt as the ſun ot behind the coaſt ve 
were upon, the:mariners of the ſtrange boat 
obſerved a couple of turtles, ſwimming from 


the 
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the reef we lie on, and immediately rowed 


* out to ſea after them. It is common to turn 


theſe animals upon their backs, when they 


are aſleep on the ſurface of the water; but 


it was a new thing to us, to ſee them taken 
when awake, in their own element We 
could not but laugh at the atttempt, but we 
had ſoon reaſon to condemn our own incredu- 
lity. The dexterity of the Arabs was equal 
to it. One of them jumped out of the boat 
with a rope in his hand, purfued, overtook, 
and after a ſtruggle under water, faſtened a 


hock to the head of the largeſt turtle in four 


fathom. It was, with equal facility, run up 
into the boat, and brought in triumph on 
board our veſſel. This creature weighs about 
two hundred weight, and will furniſh a 
plentiful meal for the whole fleet. The 
wind kept to the ſouth moſt of the night. 


- WEDNESDAY, 9th JoLy. 


The other boats came up to us at two this 
morning, when we weighed with a fine 
breeze from the N. W. At three the gale 
encreaſed ſo much, as to ſend us at the rate 
of ſix knots an hour. This made us uneaſy, 
as we doubted the poſſibility of doubling the 
Cape. When the day broke, we ſaw high 
land to our right, which we ſtill took to be 
the Arabian coaſt; as we had not, to our 
knowledge, parted with it. But as the ſun 

roſe, 
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roſe, we were not a little aſtoniſhed at his 
ſituation, -which was quite the reverſe of 
what it uſed to be. We loſt no time in call- 
ing upon the pilot, to explain this phenome- 
non. He replied without emotion, that we 
had paſſed the Cape during the night, and 
that Tor itſelf was a conſiderable way be- 
hind us. We had no compaſs on board, hut 
from the ſun's poſition, we were certain 
that we were going to the ſouthward; ' We 
could not divine the reaſon of this, ex- 
cept that the bay in which Tor lies, was 
deeper than the chart deſcribes it. This 
idea ſatisfied us for a while; and under 
this deluſion we ſtood on at the ſame 
rate, ſometimes doubting the fidelity of our 
Arabs, and ſometimes hoping that we were 
in the right courſe. | e 20G 
But we were at length awakened to a 
conviction of our ſuſpicions. | By our obſer- 
vation at noon, we found ourſelves to be in 
the latitude of 26 35 N. which is above a 
degree to the ſouthward of what we were 
yeſterday. The deceit was too glaring, to be 
further concealed from us. We had been 
looking out the whole morning for the Egyp- 
tian ſhore, as the gulf of Sueꝝ is not reckoned 
to be ten leagues in breadth. We were inſtant- 
ly aſcertained that we were upon the Egyptian 
ſhore. It now ſtruck us, that our boat 
was originally bound for Coſire, and that the 
vizier of Lambo . us on board of 1 
Fo th ”” 
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for the fake of reſerving the major part of 
the freight to himſelf, . he 2Qually did 
reſerve, * the confeſſion of the nokidab 
during the paſſage, So. that we got to Cairo, 
he did, not eare by what route. He had per- 
formed the Kerif's orders, in diſpatching us 
from Yambo, and as there is a frequented 
track from Coſire to Cairo by the, river Nile, 
it is a ſufficient reſerve for the conſcience of 
an Arab. The vizier had often preſſed us 
to go by the way of Cofire, ck. we. had 
as often wjged, from the. idea of its being 
a more uncommon. and dangerous road, than 
that by Suez; and as we were not compli 
ant, he had thus tricked us into what we 
had determined to avoid. 

In this perſuaſion, we charged our nokidah 
r pilot —— perſidy, and informed them, 
to their utter aſtoniſnment, that the ſnore be- 
fore us, was the Egyptian, and that we were 
not many miles diſtant from Coſire. Their 
ideas of navigation are entirely conſined to 
the headlands and ſhoals, which lie upon the 
caaſt; and to obtain a knowledge of our ſi- 
mation from the quadrant, was as new, as it 
was unintelligible to them. Their fear, 
however, of our reſentment, made theſe 
fellows: at firſt perſiſt, that we were bound 
far Suez; to which falſhood they atteſted by 
ſwearing by their beards; an oath the moſt 
facred ta Muſſulmen. But what: perjuries 
wall not fear lead. Ann into? their no- 
tions 
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tions of Europeans taught them to dread a 
detection of their behaviour. Their igno-—- 
rance gave them hopes of impoſing this 
place upon us for Suez; and they apprehend- 
ed that their lives would be the forfeit of a 
premature diſcovery. It was now plain, 
that they had taken the advantage of the 
night before laſt, to run over to the Egyptian 
coaſt. They had never before ſailed in the 
dark, and they artfully contrived to deceive 
us, under cover of the night. All our diffi- 
culties were now ſolved. We had been led 
to miſtake the gulf of Suez yeſterday, for 
that of Akaba. It was directly aſtern of us 
when we awoke'; and we did not diſcover 
that we had made a new ſhore. We had 
not at that time, the moſt diſtant imaginati- 
on of the treachery which was intended us. 
Me were puzzled, indeed, to account for the 
courſe we kept; but the ſituation of the 
coaſt might oblige us to change our direc - 
tion; and the aſſurances of the Arabs of our 
being near the Cape, perfectly lulled us into 
a fatal ſecurit. 

The pen would convey but a lifeleſs pic- 
ture of our feelings in this important oriſis. 
A thouſand circumſtances crouded upon our 
minds, to evince the cheat which had been 
put upon us. Several boats had left Vambo 
for Coſire, preceding our departure; and we 
had been informed, that all boats bound for 
Coſire, were obliged to make Cape Maho- 
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met at this ſeaſon, before they ftretched over 
to the Egyptian ſhore. The boats that we had 
joined, were actually thoſe bound for Coſire; 
and we had failed with them for above three 
weeks, under the- belief of their being deſ- 
tined for Suez. It is not ſo wonderful, that 
incidents of this nature ſhould have eſcaped 
our notice. We mixed but little with the 
Arabs, and were ſuch ſtrangers to their lan- 
guage, that there was no occaſion for their 
being upon their guard when they converſed 
before us. But Ibrahim, our: interpreter, 
had no ſuch excuſe for his want of diſcern- 
ment. Moments there doubtleſs were, when 
he might have ſuſpected their deſign, if they 
had addreſs enough to conceal it partly from 
him. We have no doubts of his honeſty; 
but from the ſimplicity he has betrayed in 
this matter, draw but a bad omen of his ſer- 
vices in the enterprize before us. It is too 
late to heſitate upon the ſtep we are to take. 
Reſiſtance is equally abſurd and vain. Ne- 
ceſſity, with all the force of a vortex, im- 
pels us forward. We cannot pretend to car- 
ry the boat to Suez, contrary to the inclina- 
tions of our mariners, and againſt the nor- 
therly monſoon. We know Coſire to be 
under the Turkiſh government, and imme- 
diately dependent on Cairo; and we have 
the vizier's paſs, to afford us a ſafe conduct 
to that place. We have no doubt of the vir- 
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tue of this paſs, however we have been de- 
ceived by the perſon who gave it. He had 
the Xerif's order to forward us to Suez; and 
after he has ſo materially benefited by our 
purſes, we give him credit for an inclinati- 
on to ſerve us, by the means of his maſter's 
ſignet, which we know to be reſpected in 
all Mahometan regions. 

Our minds were ſomewhat relieved by 
theſe reflections. We partook of the turtle 
at dinner with apparent cheerfulneſs; and 
even went ſo far, as to adopt their own mea- 
ſures, and expreſs to the Arabs our indiffer- 
ence, in regard to the port we were going to. 
In this diſpoſition we made the moſque of Co- 
ſire, without any other emotions, than what 
diſappointment naturally excites in the hu- 
man breaſt. The toils and dangers which 
we had undergone, envenomed the ſtings of 
that diſappointment ; and after a month's 
endeavours, we found ourſelves nearly in 
the ſame ſituation, as when we ſet out from 
Yambo : not, indeed, ſo far removed from 
Suez, but infinitely ; in more uncertainty and | 
diſtreſs. 

At 7 in the evening we anchored in the 
harbour of Coſire; and find by the diſtance 
which we have run, that the iſland we re- 
mained at laſt night, was that of Shadwan, 
well known to the Engliſh veſſels which 
trade from 1 to Suez. As ſoon as it was 


dark, 
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dark, the nokidah went aſhore, to adviſe 
the commandant of our arrival; and to 
intereſt him, as he aſſured us, in our behalf 
To confeſs the truth, we had not the proſ- 
pect of paſſing the moſt agreeable night. 
Our fortune was wrapped up in doubt, dark 
as the ſhades which envelo pp" the creation ; 
and we anxiouſly looked tor the returning. 


light, to diſpel the obſcurity of the ons 1 [ 


Thus, Madam, have I at length conducted 
you to Cofire, inſtead of the promiſed port 
of Suez. In purſuing the courſe of this na- 
woe; you have been ſubjected, like the 

ncipal characters, to the inconftancy of 

| — who, in imitation of the light ones 
of the ſex, finds a pleaſure in deceiving thoſe 
the moſt who afpire to the favour of her 
ſmiles, I have frequen ently had occaſton to 
diſſent againſt the known proverb 
of the Romans, Fortune favours the 
brave,” though I am far from pretending, 
that the undertakers of _—_ age, are-an 
inſtance of its fallacy. fatigues that 
we have endured in a 3 cruize in an 
open boat, during the hotteſt ſeaſon of the 
Eaſtern year, and the dangers that we have 
ran in exploring a On” and piratical coaft, 
were 
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were well encountered for the end 'we had 
in view. True fortitude is exalted by op- 
poſition, and, like the fabled Antæus, riſes 
with freſh vigour from ſucceſſive over- 
throws. 'The preſent moments, when our 
reception at this place, nay, our very ſafety, 
is ptecaribus, are critical indeed, and teem 
with events, that may awaken curioſity, and 
excite the ſuſceptible breaſt to regret the un- 
ſeaſonable interruption of this narrative. 

If the foregoing ſheets have the good for- 
tune to meet with your approbation—if 
they are adjudged to contain the unſtudied 
touches of nature, and intereſt the public in 
the fate of three unlucky travellers—I ſhall 
be tempted to renew the thread of our ad- 
ventures, and recount the moſt remarkable 
occurrences of our journey from Coſire to 
Alexandria. The novelty of the track will 
engage the reader, where buſineſs is defici- 
ent; nor can he wholly be at a loſs for 
amuſement, in a region ſo untrodden, on a 
river ſo celerated as the Nile 

It is a received maxim, that there 1s no in- 
cident in a man's life, but from which he 
may derive ſome inſtruction. If Ihave reap- 
ed any advantage from the late ſcenes I have 
been engaged in, it is a ſtock of philoſophy, 
which has coſt me no little pains in the acqui- 
ſition ; and will, I truſt, prove ſufficient to 
ſupport me in any trial, to which the lot of 
humanity 
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humanity may hereafter ſubject me. But to 
my own ſufferings may my indifference be 
confined ! When I ſeparate my concerns from 
thoſe of my fellow - creatures; when TI be- 
come deaf to the call of diſtreſs; or behold, 
unmoved, the tear of contrition, may I be 
rejected by the more enlightened claſs of ſo- 
ciety, and chiefly by her, who is one of its 
firſt and brighteſt ornaments ! 


I have the honour to be, 


MADAM, 
Your's, &c. 


Coſire, in Upper Egypt, 
9th July 1777. 


A SERIES 


SERIES OF ADVENTURES, 
IN THE YEAR M.DCC.LXXVII. 


IN LETTERS TO A LADY. 
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To prove as good as one's word is the 
province of every honeſt man, but more 
particularly will it be expected where incli- 
nation and duty go hand-in-hand. Whate- 
ver may be the fate of my former letter, the 
ſpecious name of honour will inſure the 
performance of my promiſe, and lead me 
into error under a miſtaken notion of things. 
The man of honour ſubmits his better judg- 
ment to the opinion of the multitude, and 
ſacrifices his friend's life or his own, to ex- 
tend his reputation, In like manner, the 
„„ author 


1 
author is betrayed by the fecret impulſes of 
vanity, and is ſo tenacious of the empty ap- 
plauſes of the croud, as to be ſtill riſking 
what little fame he may have acquired, in 
the purſuit of more. But you, Madam, have 
to an{wer for this tranſgreſſion, and, though 
innocent of the intention, are unhappily the 
cauſe of a author adding to the number 
of his ſins. There is doubtleſs matter enough 
in the pages which he has the honour to 
ſubmit to your peruſal ; but in reſpec to 
the manner, he only wiſhes that he was 
poſſeſſed of your talent to excuſe it to the 
world. 

There is a regret mingled with the plea- 
ſure I feel in retracing my progreſs through 
a land, which has been renowned from the 
earlieſt times, and is replefe with the nobleſt 
ruins of antiquity. Which gave birth to 
Cleopatra, and contains the aſhes of Alex- 
under! From whence muſic boaſts its divine 
origin, and on whoſe mythology Homer 
formed the grounds of his immortal work 
The parent of ſcience! The nurſe of heroes! 
andthe monument, alas! of decayed great- 
neſs? Too ſevere, O Egypt! has been thy lot; 
too fevere an example doſt thou afford of 
the inſtability of human glory. It is in thy 
fchool that the proud ſhould learn humility, 
the atheiſt religion; more inſtruction will 
he pain in the review of thy fortune, than 
from the dreams of philoſophers or the leſſons 
of divines. Here will he ſee the invincible 

| Scſoſtris 


= 

Seſoſtris vanquiſhed in his poſterity ; the pub- 
lic works through which he meant to hand 
down his name to lateſt ages, yielded to the 
conqueror, Time; and his once potent em- 
pire divided by the ſword of infidels!—The 
ſublime imagery of Shakeſpeare ruſhes to my 
mind on the contemplation of this awful 
ſcene, 


The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
© The ſolemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 
«© Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve,” - 

| &c. &c. 


The faireſt productions of art here bear 
the marks of barbarous rage, and ignorance 
uſurps the fields, where learning reared her 
column to the ſkies. The far-famed Nile 
now rolls his ſtream through lonely plains, 
and ſullen laves the ſhores, where freedom 
ſmiled; which Love and which the Muſe 
were wont to grace! | | 
For the ſake of a more familiar ſtile, I 
have preſerved the form of a diary in the 
following narrative. I deteſt formality, and 
would ſacrifice a well-turned period for the 
appearance of eaſe. The reader who looks 
for connected accounts, Ciceronian epithets, 
and poliſhed expreſſions, in theſe rambling 
pages, will be greatly miſtaken in the 
intention of the author ; whoſe higheſt aim 
is to amuſe the curious, and to touch the 

humane. 
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humane. Looſe hints, conciſe deſcriptions, 
and unſtudied details, ſum up the chief parts 
of a work, which is merely publiſhed to pro- 
mote the intereſts of humanity, and to af- 
ford a caution to the unwary traveller. 
There is one thing which he has moſt reaſon 
to fear will be objected to it, and that is, the 
want of the marvellous and ſurprizing, in a 
region ſo involved among the fables of 
antiquity. 


THURSDAY, 1oth JuLy. 


Coſire is ſituated in 26 20 north latitude, 
and is the ſouthernmoſt port on the coaſt of 


Egypt. It has been a place of great note, 
and is ſtill conſiderable for the exportation 


of grain to Arabia, which is brought in the 
caravan from the Nile. There is a prodigi- 
ous high range of mountains behind it, 
which are an exact counterpart to thoſe on 
the Arabian ſide; through theſe mountains 
is the road to the Nile. The harbour is 
defended to the northward by a reef of 
rocks, which ſtretch about a mile into the 
ſea; and to the ſouthward and weſtward, 
the land forms it into the ſhape of a creſcent. 
Here is water for ſhips of burden; but with- 
out a pilot, they could not venture into the 
baſon. The fort of Cofire ſtands upon a 
riſing ground; and is a ſquare building of 

| | about 


E 
about four hundred yards in circumference. 


It was formerly ſtrong enough, to have with- 


ſtood a regular attack; the walls being of 
ſtone, and raiſed to a conſiderable height. 
But at preſent, it is in a defenceleſs ſtate 
the breaches which time has made in it, be- 
ing repaired with mud-work, and not more 
than three diſmantled pieces of cannon left 
to protect it. The town itſelf is in a more 
miſerable condition. Of all the numerous 
houſes which once reared their heads here, 
nothing but their walls are ſtanding; and of 
the moſques, which good Muſtulmen eſteem 
beyond all other edifices, but the remains of 
two now can be diſcerned, and one of theſe 


bowed almoft to the ground. The reader is 


here preſented with a view of a place; fo 
new to obſervation. It is a matter of con- 
jecture whether, in fifty years hence, there 
will be any traces of habitations on a ſpot, 
which at this moment exhibits only the out- 
lines of them. But if the town diſplays ſo 
unfavourable an appearance, it falls infinite 
ly ſhort of the dreary aſpect of the country 
around it. So far from a tree being in ſight, 
the eye cannot catch a verdant ſpot, whe- 
ther it ſurveys the mountains within, or the 
plain that ſtretches along the ſea-ſhore. And 
this deſart is the barrier to the celebrated 

and fertile land of Upper Egypt hn 
At 7 o'clock the principal Turk and two 
Arabs came on board the boat, to invite us 

| 1 1 aſhore, 
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aſhore, and to acquaint us that there was a 
houſe provided for our reception. We had 
paſſed but an uncomfortable night, and were 
88 to be relie ved from our fuſpentſe, 
by ſo polite an invitation. We readily ac- 
cepted of it,. and ourſelves and our baggage 
were conveyed to the houſe appointed for 
us; which, though the beſt in the town, was 
little better than an Engliſh barn, Here we 
were received by an Arab of diſtinction, 
whom we found to be the ſon of the Arabian 
ſhaik or prince of the diſtrict, who was ab- 
ſent on an excurſion to the Nile. Though 
the garriſon of the fort of Coſire is under 
the command of a Turkiſh officer, appoint- 
ed by the bey of Cairo, the government of 
the city and the commerce of the port, are 


entirely in the hands of the Arabs; to the 


chief of whom we are recommended by the 
viaier of Vambo. This is a piece of intelli- 
gence which we have learnt from the noki- 


dah of our boat, and indeed, the vizier 


could do no leſs, to atone for his treachery 
towards us. The young man very politely 
ſupplied his father's place, and informed us, 

it was his intention to accompany us to the 
Nile, as ſoon as the caravan, which was 
daily expected, ſhould arrive from thence. 
This he conſidered as tlie leaſt dangerous 
and expenſive mode of travelling; as a few 
camels would require a guard, and run more 

riſk of an attack from the banditti —_ 

| infe 
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infeſt the mountains of Upper Egypt. With 
theſe plauſible reaſons. we are ve. ar to ac- 
quieſce, though the delays. we undergo- are 
not the ſmalleſt mortifications we meet with. 
Our room was crouded the whole day with 
viſitors, whofe curioſity led them to: viſit us. 
Europeans they might have ſeen here in dif- 
guiſe, but the habit which we wore was evi⸗- 
dently new and furprizing to them. Among 
theſe: people there were two Chriſtians, who 
appeared much rejoiced: to fee us, and pre- 
ſented us with a diſh of ruſſts, which were 
very light and palatable. They are clothed 
in the Arabian dreſs, which we likewiſe in- 
tend to aſſume when we ſet out on our jour- 
ney, not only to avoid-the inquiſitive and 
illiberal temper of the natives, but for the 
ſake of coolneſs, The looſe and light veſt- 
ments of the oriental nations are admirably 
adapted to the nature of their chmate; and 
the numerous folds of the muſlin turban, are 
the beſt invented defenee againſt the burning 
rays of a vertical ſunn. 


N 
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We had company, as yeſterdey, to pay us 


their compliments this morning, for which 


we are as much indebted to the indolence of 
_ temper, as to the politeneſs of the Arabs. 
It we except their hours of devotion, they 


have 
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it have no other way of paſling their time than. 
in viſits of ceremony. Books are entirely 
neglected by. them, except thoſe of a religi- 
ous turn; and which are more calculated to 
infuſe the gloom of ſuperſtition into the 
mind of a Muſſulman, than to afford amuſe- 
ment. Poetry itſelf, which ſeems to have 
ſprung from the paſtoral regions of Arabia, 
is no longer courted nor acknowledged by 
this degenerate race; and the names of their 
poets are more honoured and known in Eu- 
rope than in Aſia. Strange as this aſſertion: 
may appear, there is nothing more certain 
than the truth of it; and it cannot be diſ- 
puted, that the propagation of a novel and 
bigotted faith, has been always attended with 
the ſame melancholy effects in every part of 
the globe. The blindneſs of zeal deſtroys. 
every thing that is not intimately connected 
with the object of its purſuit; and the high- 
prieſts of a new-fangled doctrine, are the 
Goths and Vandals of the age, who over- 
turn the altars dedicated to the arts and 
ſciences, mw 
Another Chriſtian accompanied thoſe who 
paid us a viſit yeſterday, and we learn, to 
our great ſatisfaction, that they are waiting 
for the cara van which is to convey us to the 
Nile. There is an inexpreſſible pleaſure in 
meeting with thoſe of our own religion in a 
foreign land, and eſpecially where the differ- 
ence of opinion is ſufficient to occaſion _ 
el wor 
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worſt of treatment to a traveller. But it js. 
univerſally Os) that Chriſtians 
have greater privileges, and experience bet- 
i uſage, in Egypt, than in any other part 
Turkey. Governed hy her own beys, 
= but, nowinally dependant on. the Parte, 
ſhe deviates. wholly from the falſe ſyſtem 
_ which ſubſiſts in the Ottoman politics; and 
ſtudies. her oven intereſt in the favour ſhe. 
ſhews to Chriſtianity. Too ſupine for ſtydy, 
and too proud for laboux, the Mahometan 
reſigns the pen and plongh to the induſtrious 


Chriſtian, But for this deſpiſed. tribe, the 
wheels of government would. ſtand ſtill, and 


the Nile would yearly fatten its banks in 
vain. The mechanics, as well as huſband, 
men, are of this we and the ſeore - 


taries, as well as moſt of the confidential F 


officers of the great and petty princes of 
Egypt, profeſs. the Chriſtian; tenets. 

The Turkiſh;cammandaant has juſt ſent to 
acquaint us, by. our nokidah, that it is cuſ- 
tomary to ſearch the baggage of trayellers, 
that the duties of the port may be leyied on 

" merchandize they poſſeſs. Though we 

red them that we wers fitted out, not as 
| Kt ot but as. trayellers, we could have 
no objection to a practice ſo uſual in all 
places. In the evening, therefore, we were 
viſited by, ome of the prinejpal people, to 
whom we opened our trunks; and can ſay 
chat the ae 8 5 leſs rigid, and con- 


ducded 
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ducted with more decency, than in many of 
the cuſtom-houſes of Europe. While theſe 
gentry were drinking coffee with us, at ſun- 

t intelligence was brought us of the cara- 
van's eesed, which afforded us no incon- 


ſiderable pleaſure. The young ſhaik was 


informed of his father's arrival,” and haſtened 
ta receive him. We ſoon learnt that only a 
art of the caravan was come with the Ara- 
ian ſhaik; who ſent us his compliments, 
and "excuſes for not waiting on us, being 
fatigued with the journey. He promiſed to 


viſit us early in the morning, to provide us 


with camels, and to adjuſt the ceconomy of 


bur expedition by the return of the caravan, 


which would certainly be here in a few days. 
If we encounter no further delays, we ſhall 


not repine at bein ng betrayed into this route, 


which i is new, and may afford us matter of 
curious ſpeculation. 5 the wind alſo conti- 
nues to blow from the N. W. quarter, we 
can the more eaſily give credit to our noki- 
dah, who aſſures us, that our boat would 
not have gotten to Suez this month to 
come, and that the ſeaſon alone prevented 
our being carried to Suez agreeably to our 
deſire. As this fellow ſeems very earneſt to 
ſerve us, and has promiſed to remain here 
until we depart for the Nile, we the more 
readily forget the trick he played us, which 
the apprehenſions of the vizier's reſentment 
ro] Hiduce: him to commit. That titled 
villain 


1 79 3 
villa in las/principally benefited by our miſe 
fortunes; and, were this laſt evil neceſſary 
to filbbup the meaſhre of them, inſtead f 
paying the ehormous ſum of 650 dollars for 
our patſage" to-Cofire, we might have been 
tranſportedrhere | atV@ittrifling expenſe, on 
any of the numereus boats that trade. be- 
rycen Yambo' and 9 998 FF L900! 5 
"1.73 5 78 10 hatiy >: ac 4 JS! 17 150 
eta nlistI ati aid 2g tach air 
1 20S ATURD each Jour.” Ae 
' — n Das nieht 41˙4 . 41970 
We were ſurprized this morning witty an 
early viſit from the Arabian ſhaik, attended 
by the chief people of the town. He is 
an eldetly man, ob 4 gbod cotntenarice and 

a polite —— and in every reſpect anſwers 
to the idea which an European would form 
of one ofgtheſe leaders. He confirmed the 
tenders of ſervice, and promiſes: of prone 
on, made us by his ſon zu and ſeemed wi 
to :diſpateh us immediately to the Nile with 
the fei camels he had here, provided we 
were content to leave our baggage behind, 
to begſent after vs by the great caravan. 
Though our living on the Nile until our 
baggage came, up, — ba, more agreeable 
in reſpect! to the ſituation, : and the cheapneſs 
of proyiſion, when compared with this place, 
we determined to wait for the caravan, which 
we ndw. found was not expected theſe eight 
e And this r only on account of ſeeu- 


rity, 
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n as it appeaxec ta be the wiſh of the 
ſhaik, wha declared his intention of aecom- 
Nnying us himſelf. or putting us under the 
11 ion of his ſen during the journey. 
When. this point was ſettled, we requeſted 
the i k to-furniſh us with a camel te carry 
4 letter to the Nile, from thence ton be for- 
warded to the . India, Companyfs agent at 
Cairo, that he might be adviſed of our ar- 
rival in theſe parts. To this the ſhaik chear- 
fully conſented, andre addteſſed the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Baldwin, and delivered 
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DWIN, Hat! # C45; 
r IO DOTS 5: 21519bs ile s 
ab H el as iin abi . 
Wie take the! liberty: to acquaint'you 
of our artivab at this-phacs on the d oth-in- 
tant. A. concurrence of aceidlente has ob- 
ligec us; to undertalte this uncommen route, 
although / it war ou intentiom to have pro- 
oededeto Cairo by the wayiof Suez As we 
are charged withidiſphtehies of the utmoſti 
eanſdquence: from tlie) preſident: of Madras 
t9/the; Courti of Directors, we flat tet our- 
ſelves; That this ciroumſtance willi he a furs. 
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poingdown the Nile. We have a protection 
from the vizier of Yambo to the Arab ſhaik 
of this diſtrict, who has treated us with great 
civility, and promiſes to ſend us to the Nile 
under charge of his ſon; by the return of 
the caravan which is expected here in a few 
days. It is with his afliftance that we 
are enabled to forward you this intelligence 
of our ſituation. When we have the plea- 
ſure, Sit, of ſeeing you at Cairo, we ſhall db 
ourſelyes the demons to deliver the letters we 
ate charged with to your addreſs, which we 
conſider of too much itnportance to you to be 
traſted'to this conveyance. 
eln the hopes, of meeting with you In a 
ſhott time, and of expreſſing our ſenſe of 
the ſetvices Which your influente in this 
country” may afford we; we rogiain, $4, 
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when the maik "td his couttiers fight 
taken their leave, we had a contifival levee 
the Whole morning, and the durbaf of an 
eaſtern ptince cou not be more crouded 
than Ry apartments. We treated dur vi- 
ſitors with coffee otily, as it is the cuſtom of 
the country for every ons to carry his | ptitict- 


pal entertainment about with him, which f is 


the 
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the pipe. It ſupplies the place of meat and 
drink, and even thou ght itſelf; though they 
tell you here, that che pipe is the beſt friend 
imaginable to meditation. Be this as it may, 
the Arabs do not ſeem to benefit by it in this 
reſpect; though never did I ſee a paſſion car- 
ried to ſuch exceſs as this. 

At noon the young ſhaik eee 4 us 
in a walk about the town, and as we paſſed 
the fort, we were ſaluted with one gun: a 
compliment for which we made a ſmall dona- 
tion to the gunner. In this excurſion we 
gathered nothing, but a nearer view of the 
poverty of the people, and the dteary ſace of 
the country. At our return home we had 
another viſit from the ſhaik, to acquaint us, 
that the carriage of a letter to Cairo would 
be very heavy, and that we might as well 
omit ſending it. When he named 60 dollars 
for the trouble, we were not a little ſtartled 
at the ſum, and ſhould have been well in- 
elined to drop the matter, had we not held 
it of rer moment to our concerns. We de- 


4 4 4 


the ee in itſelf.. Y He was — away 
by ſome buſineſs in the midſt of this confer- 
ence, and our nokidah offered to follow him, 
and to. bring him to reaſon in his demand. 
The 2 low ena went on this embaſſy 
to the ſhaik, who conſented at len gth to take 
49 dollars for the diſpatch of the _—_ The 
| money 


F "> 
money was immediately advanced, and the 
camel was that night ſent off to the Nile, if 
any reliance could be placed on the word of 
an Arab. The attempt to impoſe on us in a 
charge of this kind, was only conſidered by 
us as an eſſay on the ſtrength of our purſes; 
and we are in hopes, from our having lowered 
them ſo conſiderably in their prices, that we 
ſhall be the leſs liable to impoſition, in our 
future dealings with the natives of Egypt. 
Our evening, as uſual, was paſſed in re- 
ceiving company, among whom we ſaw ſeve- 
ral people who were to be our fellow-travel- 
lers. There was a merchant, in particular, 
who was very intelligent, and offered to ac- 
commodate us with his houſe, on our arrival 
at Ghinnah, a large city on the Nile, to 
which the caravan is to carry us. He tells 
us, to our great ſatisfaction, that we ſhall 
find no difficulty in procuring boats for our 
paſſage down the Nile; and that at the eaſy 
expenſe of 25 dollars. So that our money 
holds out to Cairo, we muſt be content: to 
pay for every inch of the road, through-this 
ſtrange and remote country. We have been 
obliged to make ſeveral little preſents to the 
great people already; but theſe have been 
confined to pieces of Indian handkerchiefs, 
and bottles of European liquors. Theſe the 
Turkiſh commandant carried away under his 
garment, with all the gravity peculiar to his 
nation; and, to heighen the joke, he was 
(37 | pleaſed 
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pleaſed to let the ſpitits paſs under the dono- 
mination of phyſico. N 
The weather here is remarkably pleaſant 
for this time of the year. This muſt be ow- 
ing to the prevalence of the northefly winds, 
that blow aoroſs the Red Sea to this coaſt. 
Neither are the dews ſo heavy and trouble- 
ſome, as we found them on the ſhores of Ara - 
bia. A lucky circumſtance to travellers, who 
ha ve been ſo long accuſtomed to the magnifi- 
cent and ſpacious canopy of the ſky, that 
they cannot ſleep within doors, or be conſined 
beneath the low and contracted roof of a 
chamber. We have a good yard belonging 
to the houſe, where we paſs the nights. 
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Out charges are. conſiderably augmented 
by the price of water, which is become fo 
ſcarce; that we are at times at à loſs for u 
draught of it. The people here drink of a 
had ſort, which they bring from a ſpring 
at above a league's diſtance, it not being in 
their power to pay a quarter of a dollar 


4 
* 


75 ſkin, for ſo conſiderable: a neceſſary of 


eee eee 
Nrongly, that wo have great reaſon to think 
we thould ha vo been much longer beating our 


pailage to Suez, than we ſhall be in getting 
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to Cairo by the route we have ſtumbled upon. 


The character of our nokidah begins to be 
again doubtful. After all his promiſes to 
ſtay by us until our departure, and to 
ſee us provided with good camels, he came 


to us this evening with the ſhaik, and, after 


2 parade of his attachment towards us, pre- 
tended to regret the neoeſſity which called 
him away. He even perſuaded the old man 
to declaim in his behalf; to acquaint us that 
the letter which the viziet of Yambo had 
ſent by the nokidah, was of the utmoſt 
moment to our intereſt ; that we were there- 
by entitled to the ſhaik's protection, as far 
as his life would afford it; and that he hoped 
we would remember him, now he was abdut 
to leave us. Notwithſtanding our indigna- 
tion was rouzed at the prevarication of this 
fellow, we did not hold him worth our atten- 
tion, nor did we chuſe to let the ſhaik into the 
reaſon of our deſiring his ſtay. It was our bu- 
ſineſs to appear to place an unlimited conſi- 
dence in the man, whom chance had made the 
maſter of out fates. And indeed he acted 
very impartially on the occaſion, and con- 
eluded his harangue, wel infreating us to 
conſult our inclinations only, when we fixed 
on a recompetice for the nokidah's ſervices, 
We thanked him for his goodneſs, and eare- 
lefsly added, that we would think on this 


ſubject in the morning. There is no doubt 


but the nokidah's waiting our motions, might 
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be prejudicial to his affairs which ſummon 


him to Vambo; but it was our declared in- 


tention to have made him a very handſome 
conſideration on this account. To have ſent 


advices to our friends in India of our ſafety, 


and of our. departure for the Nile, was a 
matter which we had much at heart. This 
very fellow had promiſed to accompliſh it. 
He has undoubtedly forfeited all further pre- 
tenſions to our favour, ſo that the preſent 
which we give him will be very trifling. 


MOND A, 14th JoLr. 


The greateſt part of the morning was 
ſpent in a converſation with the nokidah, 
and in writing a letter to the vizier, in teſti- 
mony of this fellow's good treatment of us, 
His conducting us to this place appears to 
have been more the vizier's crime than his; 
and, in ſpite of his recent abuſe of our con- 
fidence, our diſtreſſes had not deprived us 
of the principle of forgiveneſs, ſo far as to 
permit us to deny him a requeſt of this na- 
ture. The ſafety of his family, who were 
in the vizier's power, depended, as he aſ- 
ſured us, upon our word. The addreſs was 
extraordinary enough, to a man who had 
been the primary cauſe of our misfortunes; 


and it may be expected that we did not miſs 


the opportunity to give a vent to our indig- 
md | nation. 
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nation. But, irritated as we were againſt 
the miniſter, we diſdained even to expoſtu- 
late with him on his unfair proceedings. We 
were determined not to afford him matter of 
triumph, and concealed the effects which his 
deteſted policy had been attended with. The 
letter was expreſſed in general terms; and 
uwe bore witneſs to the conduct of the noki- 
dah, as far as regarded his attention and 
reſpect towards us. With this he ſeemed 
better ſatisfied than with the preſent we 
made him. We aſſigned but ten dollars for 
himſelf and the pilot, of whom I have made 
ſuch frequent mention in the journal of the 
boat. This was a ſufficient mortification to 
people, whoſe expectations had been raiſed 
by the rewards we promiſed them on our 
ſafe arrival at Suez, and whoſe ideas of our 
wealth were ſo extravagant. The ſeveral 
trifles we had left in the boat amounted to 
no inconſiderable ſum; but the value of 
theſe. were already forgotten. We were 
more liberal to the boat's crew, who came 
at the ſame time to take leave of us'; as 
they had been the innocent inſtruments in 
the execution of the plot, which was devi- 
ſed againſt us in the town of Vambo. 
We perceive a jealouſy ſubſiſts between 
the Turk and Arab on our account, which 
we have no reaſon to be concerned at. As 
the preſence of the former will prove an in- 
fallible check on the motions of the ſhaik, 
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vity of temper, repectful in the laſt degree 
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we ſhall rather be deſirous of fomenting the 
difference, by paying an equal attention to 
theſe chiefs, than, by attaching ourſelves to 
one, run the chance of incurting the reſent- 
meint of the other. The government of the 


diſtrict is undoubtedly in the hands of the 


ſhaik, who holds it from the mandate of the 
bey of Cairo; and to his influence we muſt 
commit ourſelves in our journey to the Nile. 
But the oftenſible dignity lies with the 
Turkiſh officer, who commands the fort of 
Coſire in the name of the bey, and js placed 
here as a fpy on the conduct of the ſhaik. 
They never meet at bur houſe but by acei- 
dent; and then nothing but common civility 
paſſes between them. The Atab, in parti- 
cular, is uneaſy at the frequent viſits of the 


other; and it is no longer ago than this morn 


ing, that he cautioned us to truſt to him 


alone for the ſupply of our wants. While 
the Turk, on the other hand, let us this af- 


ternoon inte the knowledge of every thing 


that we wanted to be informed of. The 


cuſtomary ptice of camels to the Nile will be 


but trifling, and we hope, by his means, to 


eſcape the ittipofttions which we ſhould 
otherwiſe incur” from the poverty of the 
Arabs; Who, in many reſpects, are of no 


unamiable character. We have found them 


to be decent in their manners, and temperate 
in their diet; addicted to no warmth or le- 


to 
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us, took a: likingito) a very good ſpyingoglaly 
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totheir parents, charitable in theirdiſpoſitions, 
and humane to their dependents; ſttictly at- 
tentive to all the forms of their religion, and 
wholly. unacquainted with the unnatural. vi- 
ces which originated in the Eaſt, and have 
long diſgraced the Chriſtian empire. But 
this aſſemblage of good qualities is thorough- 
ly tainted by the laſt of luere, which no 


Their command of mind is applied to facili- 
tate the baſeſt purpoſes of gain, and their 
pretended; ſanctity often ſer ves to cover 
ſome ſcheme of frarid. It muſt -be/ owned; 
the neceſſities oß people; who alchoſt li ve in 
a ſtate of nature, muſt bear hard on the in- 
nate prinoiples of goodneſs which they m 
$3 and when the prejudices: of! their 
religion, whick-inculcate tho:pradice! of d- 
ceit towards Chriſtians, are throwm into the 
bklance, it willl not be: fo much wondered: 
at, that the ſcale of injuſtice prevailed 
againſt: Us: that W Were ſo maltreated uin 
Arabia; or that we ſhall be ohliged to wim 
our way trough the deſarts of Thebais to 
the; Nile, by dint of gold.. iigad ur Hisod 
Tho young ſhaik, after his father had left 


which we had brought with ub. As he is 
likely tobe our fellow traveller, we begged! 
his acceptance ob: it. At the ſameltime our 


nokidah came te take his leave; and 9 


Eee terins; not vrit hſtanding vrhati 
paſſed between us. 


TUESDAY, 


EN 
- Ego - 


is nothing to be ſeen * * ns mountain, 


· * 
TUBSDAY, 15th/Jour. - FE 0 
— WERE water was bevy ght 


to us from the ſhaik, which had juſt arrived 
from the mountains. He had heard us com- 


you yeſterday of the want of ſweet water, 


very politely ſent this jar to our houſe, 
which had come for his own drinking. We 
were content to pay three dollars for the car- 
riage, as we ſet an higher value upon water, 


in our preſent circumſtances, than if it were 


wine. We had an carly viſit from the old 
man, to whom we preſented a piece of In- 


dian chintz for his women. Had we been 


prized of our going this road, we might 


have brought numberleſs trifles from our -veſ- 


ſel; which would have appeared of ſoiie 
eſtimation in the eyes of à people, to whom 
all foreign articles have the charmꝭ of novel. 


ty. This man however has ſeen more of 


the world than the generality of his country- 


men. © He has been twice at Conſtantinople; 


and at Alexandria, he tells us, he went on 


board an Engliſh man of War of ſixty guns, 


from which he ſeems to have derived an high 
idea of the power and dignity of the Britifn 
nation. He has been comforting us with the 
hopes of the caravan's not exceeding the 1 time 
appointed for its appearance; which now 
approaches, to our great ſatisfaction. There 


and 
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and ſky; and we long to be coaſting the 
banks of the Nile, and to become eye · wit⸗ 
neſſes of the fertility and beauty of a'coun- 
try, ſo celebrated by hiſtorians, and confirms 
ed in our admiration by the teſtimony of the 
people here, who are never tired of repeat. | 
ing its praiſes. 'We learn that our boat, and 


four others, failed this morning for Yambe; 


and that three larger ones remain here to re- 


ceive their lading from the caravan. The 


paſſage to Vambo can be made with eaſe in 


four or five days. What a contraſt to the 


long and tedious voyage that we experien- 
ced to this place! 2 

Nothing is a greater proof of the Walke 
diſpoſitions of the Arabs, than the pleaſure 
they take in the inſpection of arms of all 
kinds. Our ſwords, guns, and piſtols, have 


undergone a thouſand examniations; and 


been honoured with a profuſion of applauſes, 
not, we ſuſpect, without hopes, on their 
ſide, of proficiri by our politeneſs. Were 
a ſword or ſpear to be put into the hand of 
an Arab, whatever diſguiſe he might be in; 
his bent of mind would as quickly betray 
itſelf, as did Achilles', when he handled the 
arms which Ulyſſes placed before him. He 
is always armed as if going to battle; and 
we never ſee any one, whoſe profeſſion al- 
lows of it, unprovided with a pair of loaded 
1 in his girdle, a ſabre and a dagger by 

is ſide, and ſpear of about ſix feet in en 
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in his right hand. In his left he always car- 
ries, a pipe, which, moderately ſpeaking, is 

not five minutes together from his lips in the 
courſe of the day. Though this general 
practice of carrying fire- arms on peaceable 
occaſions, is totally repugnant to the ideas 
of ei viliged minds, there is nothing but what 
may be reconciled to us by the force of ha- 
bit; and we now view this threatening ap- 
paratus of war without the ſmalleſt emotion. 
In the evening the ſhaik brought us a plate 
of unripened limes, which, indifferent as 
they were, We underſtand have come from 
the neighbourhood of the Nile. 
1 ; ; | 
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We are very fortunate in reſpect to the 
owner of the houſe we live in. He is an 
old Arab, of a civil demeanor and a quiet 
temper; and if ever a mortal paſſed away 
an inoffenſive life, it is this hoſt of ours. 
His wotldly cares extend not beyond the lit- 
tle economy of an humble roof, and the ſale 
of a ſtw articles, with which he makes ſhift 
to provide for the calls of nature. The only 


luxury he taſtes of, is his pipe of tobacco 


and his cup of coffee; and his ſole enjoy- 
ment, is the tendance of a milch goat, that 
follows him about, with the docility of a dog; 
The milk of this animal he kindly reſerves 
ſor our uſe; and, indeed, it is ſerviceable 


to 


* o 
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is no doubt but the prayers of this poor. 


mere form. The Turk is by much the more 


CF. 
to us, in a miſerable place, where milk is not 
to be procured. In the courſe of ſuch a 
ſimple life, it is not likely that he ſhould 
imbibe the errors which higher ſtations are 
apt to betray their poſſeſſors into; and there 


Arab are acceptable tothe Almighty diſpoſer 
of all things. Content carries along with it. 
the aſpe& of every virtue; and not to repine 
at the deſtiny which Heaven has allot- | 
ted us, 1s certainly of more. ſolid import- | | 
ance to mankind, than. the attainment of | 
a thouſand dazzling talents, which, by fit- | 
ting us to the admiration of this world, 
too often render us indifferent to the acqui- | 
ſition of a more glorious recompence. 85 | | 
The ſhaik and the commandant are be- | 
come very regular in their. viſits to us. By | 
this particular attention we conceive hopes | 
of the carayan's approach, as we do not | 
think they would thus court us through | 


modeſt of the two, which muſt be attribut- 
ed to a more peneral knowledge. of the 
world. He has aſked for nothing but, the 
liquor before mentioned; and has received 
nothing from us, but a piece of muſlin | 
handkerchiefs, which we preſented him with 
laſt night. The Arab does not maintain this | 
decency in his conduct, though he is by no 
means open in his demands. He is continu- 
ally aſking us, through the channel of our 


interpreter, 
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interpreter, of the things we poſſeſs; and. 
this 1 05 deſired to look at a curious pair 
of . piſtols of mine, which I had carefully 
concealed from his knowledge. Though I 
could not learn in what manner he had diſ- 
covered. them, I was obliged to, romiſe them. 
to him on our arrival at the Nile. when we 
fondly flattered ourſelves to be delivered 
from the neceſſity of | ſtanding upon, our 
guard. Theſe | viſtols have a ſtop upon the 
cocks, which. muſt render them ſafer to an. 
Arab, who 1s accuſtomed, on a march, to 
ſleep with them i in his Wa 
The weather was hotter to-day. than we 
have before experienced it, which we attri- 
bute to an alteration in the wind, that has 
blown from the land, though very faintly. 
Were it not for the conſtant gales Which pre- 
vail in theſe ſeas, the coaſts would be intole- 
nick hot, as the foil 1 is SMOG but rock and 
oo. 
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The ſhaik brought us this morning a bot- 
tle of cinnamon-water under his cloak. We 
were preyailed on to taſte it, odt of compli- 
ment to him, who ſhewed us. the example, 
but, we | heartily repented, of it. Whether 
owing, to the Mill, or whateyer cauſe it might 
be, there was a copperas taſte in the l iquor, 
that did not agree with our ſtomachs. .. This 

will 2 A caution how we make free with fo- 
reign 


E 

reign liquots, among a people, whoſe igno- 
rance may be impoſed on by the venders of 
theſe articles. | 
We have diſcovered an athiable trait in 
the character of tlie old man, which has 
conf iderably' heightened our opinion of him. 
He has a paternal regard for his ſubjects, 
and ſeems to ſhare in any innocent recreati- 
on they can take. It was no longer ago 
than laſt night, that a ſlave-boy, belonging 
to out compafiy, was playing on the fiddle 
for the entertainment of the ſhaik. The no- 
velty of tlie ſound brought a crowd about 
the gate of the yard, where we were ſit- 
ting on carpets' to enjoy the cool of the 
evening! The old man perceived them to 
be pleaſed ' with' the muſic, and aſked our 
permifſion to let them come in. This Was 
no ſooner granted, than the yard was filled 
with people of all ranks, 80 expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction and ſarprize at the 1kill of 
a boy, who might be put on a footing with 
the blind fiddlers that ſet a country wake in 
motion. The ideas of the better ſort of a 
ſimple people, cannot be expected to be more 
refined than thoſe” of the lower claſs of a 
poliſhed nation. Nature is the ſamèe in eve- 
ry climate; and betrays its want of cultivati- 
on, by an undiſtinguiſning taſte in the Teve- 
ral degrees of perfection to which the arts 
and ſciences may be carried. The notes of 
a violin or Hute may touch a rude car with 
111 ſenfations 
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ſenſations of delight, although not dated 
by the pauſes of time; or how can we pre- 
tend to receive pleaſure from the wild notes 


of the wood-lark or nightingale ? The truth 


1s, we look not for any excellence in the 


bird, but what nature has afforded. The 
ſweetneſs of his pipe makes ample. amends 
for the irregularity of the meaſure ; and we 
drink the melody, without feeling the want 


of correctneſs. 


We had a viſit as uſual from the Turk, 


who watches his time, and comes al- 


ways after the departure of the ſhaik. He 
informs us, that he has juſt had a meſſen- 
ger, who brings advice of the immediate de- 
parture of the caravan from the Nile. IF 
this account be true, it muſt arrive within 
two days at furtheſt, The Turk ſhewed us 
a chop or ſignet, that he received from. Ibra- 
him Beg, the bey of Cairo, nominating him 
to the command of the fort of Coſire. He 
is a very obliging and good-humoured man; 
and it will be our inclination, as well as in- 
tereſt, to cultivate his friendſhip. 

It is not often that we venture out of the 
doors of our gateway, except by moon: light, 
when we ſtray down to the ſea-ſide, which 
is the only proſpect from this place that can 
bear obſervation. There was doubtleſs ſome 
appearance of cultivation, when the coun- 
try was better inhabited, as the moſt ſtub- 
= ſoil cannot reſiſt the efforts of induſ- 

But as the power of the Turks began 
to 
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to decline in theſe parts, commerce failed 
apace; the inhabitants of this populous ci- 
ty removed by degrees to the more fertile 
banks of the Nile, and have left it a prey 
to poverty and deſolation 


FRIDAY, 18th Joux. 


We received very diſagreeable tidings this 
morning relative to the caravan. The road 
is ſo infeſted with Buddoos, er wild Arabs, 
that its progreſs is delayed, until a reinforce- 
ment arrives from the Nile. It ſeems that 
a ſhaik of the mountains, through which 
the caravan paſles, has lately diſappeared ; 
ſo that the ſecurity which the country was in 
from his influence, no longer ſubſiſts. It is 
cuſtomary for the caravan to pay a tribute 
to theſe chiefs, for a paſſage through their 
diſtricts. They are only robbers of a larger 
growth, and openly ſet their protection to 
ſale, to defend the traveller from the rapine 
of their tribes. 

Diſtreſſing as this circumſtance is, we are 
habituated to diſappointment, and are arri- 
ved at that happy temper of mind, which 
rejects i in things unavoidable. As 
ſoon as a ſufficient number of camels ar- 


rive, to tranſport ourſelves and baggage to 
the river, we are determined to ſet out, in 
company with the ſhaik or his ſon; our 
number and fire-arms, being ſufficient, in 

” mM 
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our opinion, to put any band of robbers to 
flight. We ſhall, at leaſt, make up fifteen 
camels ; not to mention the Chriſtians and 
others, who might be glad to join us on 
uch an expedition. But it 1s likely we 
ſhall not be reduced to take this ſtep, which, 
at any rate, muſt be attended with riſk. 
The caravan may come before any further 
intelligence, as it only waited for the diſ- 
perſion of the Buddoos, who are between it 
and this place; and the practice of giving 


notice of its dureh by lighting fires on 


the hills, has been diſcontinued, ſince the 
arrival of theſe troubleſome neighbours. 
The boats that waited for grain by the 
cara van, are now reſolved upon failing, as 
its appearance is ſo uncertain. The maſter 
of a boat belonging to Judda, came to us 
this morning to know our commands. As 
he ſeems to be a good ſort of man, and this 
is the only opportunity we may have of ad- 
viſing our friends in India of our ſituation, 
we are determined to write by him, to the 
care of Mr. Horſeley at Mocha, who has 


| letters very punQually forwarded to Suez 


Per viam Judda. 


The Arabs axe beggars from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, Indeed, fo ſacred is the ſtate 
of poverty among them, that they hold its 
votaries as under the peculiar direction of 
Providence. And this humane notion is the 
e Mgt cke mucho the maß go- 
| 5 | nc 
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neral virtue they poſſeſs. It is not, there» 
fore, to be wondered at, that an Arab feels 
not the ſhame which overſpreads the cheek 
of an European petitioner. He aſks, with- 
out ſoruple, for what he thinks his poverty 
entitles him to; and intrudes bimſelk in his 
rags into the preſence of his ſuperiors, from 
which he ſeldom or never experiences a re- 
pulſe. A ſon of a ſhaik of Lambo is about 
to return thither on one of the boats, and 
came to- day to demand a preſent of us. As 
we were at a loſs what to offer him, the 
old ſhaik ſtood our friend on this occaſſon, 
and gave him two gold pieces in our name, 
Aale mauheboops, of the value of one dol- 
lar and an half =_ Theſe we are to give 
him eredit for when we ſettle accounts with 
the ſhaik. In the evening the man came for 
our letters, which we delivered to him. 


SATURDAY, 19 Jour. 


The air was ſo bleak during the night, that 
we were glad to retire into the houſe, though 
the place we fleep in is defended from the 
wind by the height of the walls. This is 
one of the fineſt climates under the ſun, the 
air ſerene and wholeſome, and the ſky al- 
ways unclouded. The rays of the ſun are 
tempered by the refreſhing breezes from 
the ſea, which conſtantly blow during the 
hotter months of the year, The fouthierly 

winds 
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winds prevail only in December, January, 
and February; and at the changes of the 
moon, they are ſometimes felt for a day or 
two in the other months. From our expe- 
rience of this ſea, we do not think it prac- 
ticable for a veſſel to get up to Suez later 
than March. But then ſhe may always 
re ach Coſire, whence her packets, and even 
her goods, may be conveyed at an eaſy ex- 
penſe to the Nile. Ghinnah, a city of Up- 
per Egypt, is ſituated about 130 miles W. 
N. W. of Coſire; thither the caravan goes, 
and there boats may be had in great plenty 
for Cairo, which is five hundred computed 
miles from thence. This route can be only 
recommended to a packet-boat with diſ- 
patches from India, or to a veſſel that loſes 
her paſſage to Suez; as the expenſe of boat- 
hire down the river, and the cuſtoms of this 
port, would prove a conſiderable draw-back 
on the profits of the voyage. But in ſuch a 
ſituation, we doubt not that veſſels would 
find their account in coming here, inſtead 
of repairing to Judda, as the ſnow Adven- 
ture had orders to do, to the great loſs of 
her owners. A treaty of commerce might 
as readily be effected with the princes of 


Upper Egypt, as with the bey of Cairo; if 


the India Company do not conſider this trade 
as prejudicial to their intereſts, It is not my 
intention, at preſent, to enter into a diſ- 
cuſſion of this matter, as I acknowledge 
2 - | | myſelf 
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myſelf but an incompetent judge of it. But 
if the ſpecies of goods which are carried to 
the Cairo market, and the channels into 
which they are afterwards thrown, be con- 
ſidered, it does not appear, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this commerce would operate ma- 
terially to the company's loſs. The cargoes 
for this track are chiefly of the fineſt aſſort- 
ment, and their circulation confined to the 

rts of the Mediterranean; ſo that it is 
not to be feared they will interfere with the 
ſale of the Gompany's merchandiſe *. 

The Arabs here are much leſs reſerved 
in converſation than in Arabia. The ſhaik 
himſelf has mentioned his wives to us more 
than once, though it is a ſubje& on which 
his countrymen at home preſerve the ſtrict- 
eſt ſilence. But in proportion as they are 
removed from the land of their Prophet, it 
would ſeem that they throw off the auſteri- 
ty which 1s inſeparable from bigotry. Their 
features are conſiderably relaxed here, of 
the ſolemnity that they affect at Vambo; 
and the old man reliſnes a joke with as much 
glee as ourſelves. He has juſt now gained 
much upon our confidence by an inſtance of 
forbearance, which beſpeaks him ſomewhat 


It is not unlikely that this queſtion will be decided 
by the Turks themſelves, whole fickleneſs and rapacity 
may lead them to overſet an infant commerce, by means 
more fcrcible to thoſe engaged in it, than the authority 
of the legiſlature itſelf, | 


diveſted 
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what diveſted of the rapacious ſpirit of his 
tribe. My European ſervant was imprudent 
enough to venture out in the duſk, into the 
quarter of the town where the filles de goie 
reſide. He was diſcovered by the patrole, 
and after having ſuffered fome indignities, 
was hurried away to the guard-houſe, whence 
he was releaſed by the ſhaik's order, as ſoon 
as the report was made to him. This hap- 
pened two nights ago, and was kept from 
our knowledge, The old man was very 
backward to mention the ſubject to us, 
which he did at length, on account, we be- 
lieve, of the miſchief that might enſue to 
the fooliſh fellow, were he ever caught by 
the natives in ſuch a place again. Had this 
incident occurred at Vambo, or even at Mo- 
cha where ſtrangers are leſs liable to impoſiti- 
ons, there is no doubt but the ſervant would 
have been detained in priſon, until his liber- 
ty was purchaſed at the price of three or four 
hundred dollars. 

The ſhaik broughit us word this evening, 
that he had juſt received intelligence of the 
caravan having left the Nile. While he was 
n us, an expreſs arrived, intimat- 

ing that a party of Buddoos were in the 
| . — had ſeized a camel and 
four aſſes belonging to the town, which had 
gone out this morning to fetch charcoal. 
The old man immediately ſignified his reſo- 
lution to ſally forth with a few attendants, 


and 
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and obſerve their motions. For this end he 
| borrowed the pair of piſtols belonging to me, 
which he had long fixed his eye upon, and 
which I had promiſed to preſent him with on 
our arrivalat Ghinnah. Fires were now light- 
ed on the different eminences which overlook 
the town, and the drums beat to arms. Nor 
were theſe precautions uſeleſs, in ſuch a de- 
fenceleſs place as this, which might be plun- 
dered with great eaſe by a reſolute and well- 
accoutered band. But thefe robbers are re- 
ported not only to be indifferently armed, 
but to be void of all ſpirit when they meet 
with reſiſtance. The third part may be fur- 
niſned with match-locks, and the reſt with 
ſpears and ſwords. A miſerable race, wan- 
Skis from bill to hill, and ſubſiſting on 
the pilfer of ſtraggling paſſengers. We pre- 
pared our fire-arms for their reception, ſhould 
they venture to aſſault our caſtle; and there 
was little occaſion for our keeping a regular 
watch, as it was not poſlible to obtain a 
ſound nap during the night, whoſe “ dull 
ear” (as Shakeſpeare denotes it) was deafened 
by the rattling of the drum, and the chorus 
of a war-fong. Theſe the Arabs continued 
until the morning dawned, .and, deliverin 
them from their fears, permitted us to take 
an hour's repoſe. 53 


SUNDAY, 
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— 


SUNDAY, 2oth Jury. 


We find that the Turkiſh commandant 
had every thing in readineſs in the fort, to 
have done execution among the Buddoos. 
The gunner this morning was ſpunging the 
few pieces that are mounted on the walls, 
having drawn, we ſuppoſe, the charges of 

owder, which may ſerve on a future occa- 
ſion. The Turk breakfaſted with us, and 
magnified, with the rhodomontade of his 
nation, the ſtrength of his citadel, and the 
valour of his troops; both of which, howe- 
ver, we muſt confeſs, might withſtand the 
attack of an army of ſuch vagrants, as theſe 
have been repreſented to us! 
Even in this remote corner of the globe 
the character of the Turks ſtrongly diſplays 
itſelf. Suſpicious of ſtrangers, and jealous of 
obſervation, they endeavour to conceal their 
weakneſs under an oftentatious language. 
Though he has never invited us into his fort, 
the commandant frequently talks of the im- 
portance of his charge; and though the con- 
tempt which the ſhaik entertains for him is 
too vifible to eſcape our notice, he is willing 
to inſpire us with an idea of his own ſoperi- 
ority. Conſcious that his power is daily 
mouldering away in theſe parts, the Turk 
e more and more diſtruſtful of the er. 
| while 
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while the latter can no longer ſuppreſs the 
rancour which he has conceived againſt his 
tyrannical maſters. To what lengths this 
mutual averſion will carry them, time alone 
can diſcover. But this appears probable ; 
ſhould a favourable conjuncture preſent itſelf 
to the Arabs, to recover the territories of 
Egypt, it will not paſs by unheeded. This 
conqueſt of their Prophet's family may return 
into their hands, and then, by a natural 
courſe of things, revert to the dominion of 
their original poſſeſſor. Thus, by a retro- 
gade motion, the chains of bondage may be 
unlooſed, and the rights of the native be re- 
ſtored to him. GEM; tin * 5117 
One of the preſent ſubjects of our appre- 
henſion is, that the houſe we live in will not 
laſt our time, ſhould the caravan meet with 
further delays. The rafters are of the date- 
tree, and inſtead of plank or tiles, the floor is 
compoſed of ruſhes laid cloſe together. On 
this looſe ſand is placed, and over all the 
coarſe matts of the country. Materials of 
this ſort muſt have a wonderful elaſticity in 
them; and every ſtep we take, is attended 
by an univerſal tremor of the houſe. Nei- 
ther would a ſtranger imagine that we were 
better provided in regard to the roof. This 
is formed of nothing ſtronger than ruſhes, on 
which ſtones are heaped, to prevent. their 
being ſcattered by the winds. But in this 
ſettled climate the native requires no de- 
fence, but againſt the rays of the ſun; thyn- 
| der 
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der and lightning being almoſt'unknown to 
him; and even rain a very uncommon viſitor.” 
By the accounts of the inhabitants, no rain 
has fallen at Cofire for theſe thfee years paſt; 
nor does it ever exceed a ſhower or two, 
when it comes. Of this the ſtructure of their 
remaining houſes is an unqueſtionable proof; 
for being rebuiltwith mud, and half thatched 
with ruthes, one day of rain would mix them 
with their mother earth. FE 7 


MONDAY, art/Jour: 


Old and deſolate as this town is, cats are 
the chief and almoſt only nuiſante which we 
have ſound here. But we are infeſted with 
theſe vermin to ſuch a degree, that no provi- 
ſion can be ſecured from their talons during 
the night. It is to no purpoſe to lock the 
door, when the roof is ſo unable to with 
ſtand their aſſaults. A droll ad venture hap- 
pened laſt night, in conſequence of the vo- 
raciouſneſs of theſe animals, which may not 
be unworthy of remark. We had been pre- 
ſented with a diſh of nice cakes by one of 
our Chriſtian acquaintance, which a ſervant, 
out of his great ' wiſdom, hung up in the 
room where one of our companions ſlept. 
Though the doors and windows were flung 
open on account of tlie heat, he thought the 
cakes would be ſafer here than in any other 
place; and for the greater ſecurity, ſuſpended 
them over the gentleman's bed. But the 650 

| reverſe 
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reverſe fell out. When all was quiet, the 
cats, which had been attracted in great num- 
bers by the ſavoury ſmell of the cakes, ruſhed: 
in at once from all quarters, and, without the 
leaſt reſpeR to the intended guardian of them, 
and directed by inſtinct to their booty, flew- 
in a tumultuous manner towards it. Our 
companion was awakened by the growling of 
two of theſe ferocious creatures, who were 
diſputing for a prize on his pillow; and, 
finding by the noiſe which aſſailed his ears, 


that the combat raged with equal fury on all 


ſides, he ran to a ſtick that ſtood near him, 
and with an activity equally new and ſur- 
prizing, lay about him with, ſuch. ſucceſs, 
that his perſecutors made off at length with 
the remains of the plunder. We, who took 
up our lodging in the yard, were diſturbed 
by this uncommon tumult, which did not 


continue leſa than a quarter of an hour. It 


immediately recalled. to our minds an ad- 


venture of Don Quixote's, with this dif- 
ference only, that the preſent was not a 
preconcerted one, It was perhaps hap- 

y for our friend, that the cats had ſome- 
thing forcible enough to draw their attention 
from him, or his face and body might have 
ſuffered equally with the knight's of faceti- 
ous memory. Our mirth was increaſed how- 
ever according to the innocence of the diſ- 
treſs, which deprived. him of his ſleep durin 9 


the whole night. This was every. moment 


broken by the mewing of theſe animals, 
that 


n 


that hovered around the ſcene of action un- | 
til the day broke, and diſcloſed to the unfor- 


tunate hero the cauſe of his perplexity. 
Should we remain here much longer, we 

ſhall not have wherewith to ſupply the crav- 

ings of theſe people, who are continually 


importuning us for powder, bail, flints, and 
every article that they fix their eyes upon. 


Empty bottles are particularly acceptable to 
them; and the ſhaik himſelf did not diſdain 
to requeſt a dozen for his own uſe. Even 
ſuch trifles as theſe have given riſe to jealou- 
fies in this ſimple place: nay, one of the 
ſhaik's guards has gone ſo far, as to throw 


out threats of veangeance againſt our ſervant 


Ibrahim, becauſe the preference of a few 
bottles was given to another. To puniſh 
his inſolence, we took upon us this morning 
to forbid this fellow the houſe. Since our 
firſt arrival he has been remarkably officious, 
and profuſe of his tenders of ſervice ; but 
as we have always conſidered him in the 
light of a ſpy, we did not regret the oppor- 
tunity which permitted us to rid ourſelves of 
ſo troublefome a viſitor. LE THO 355% FG 
TUESDAY, 22d Jury. 
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A boat arrived laſt night from Tor, in the 
gulf of Suez, which brings intelligence that 
there are four Engliſh veſſels ſtill at Suez. 


A Ex 


on 

We may therefore flatter ourſelves with the 
hopes of relieving our friends in India from 
their apprehenſions for our ſafety : the ac- 
counts we have hitherto ſent being unſatiſ- 
factory, and their conveyance uncertain. 
Our ſhaik likewiſe informed us, in the courſe 
of his viſit this morning, that two Europeans 
had arrived in a boat at Tor, and had ſet out 
on camels for Suez without any eſcort, about 
a month ago. Theſe we know to be the 
gentlemen already mentioned to have touch- 
ed at Yambo, and who had the charge. of 
the packet which Captain Dibdin brought 
from Madras. We could not but congratu- 
late ourſelves on being carried by this road 
Inſtead of that by Tor, which would infalli- 
bly have been the furtheſt port that our boat 
could have reached in the Red Sea, at this 
ſeaſon. Our ſituation appears to us in every 
reſpect more eligible than theirs. The 
country between Tor and Suez is eſteemed 
the moſt uncivilized in all Arabia. There 
is no regular caravan, and we cannot but 
tremble for the ſecurity of theſe adventurers. 
Their appearance indeed 1s a powerful cir- 
cumſtance in their favour; and it might be 
better for us, if we were as bare of baggage 

and money as they are reported to be. 
The ſhaik informs us, that another camel 
and ſome aſſes have been taken by the bud- 
doos, which occaſioned his ſending an ex- 
preſs laſt night to meet the caravan, and 
__ warn 


& 
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Warn it of the danger. The alarm which 
theſe robbers have ſpread through the coun- 
try, has certainly been the cauſe of its ex- 
traordinary delay, which is ſo grievous to 
the inhabitants of Coſire, that the Turkiſh 
commandant juſt now told us, he has diſ- 
patched a camel to Ghinnah, to requeſt that 
an additional guard may be ſent after the 
caravan, to conduct it hither. A ſcarcit 
of every article of life has been felt here for 
ſome time, and famine itſelf can only be 
warded off for a few days longer. | 
_ There is a trait in the character of the 
Arabs, which is very diſguſting; but no 
more peculiar to them than to Muſſulmen 
in general. They are ſo dirty in their linen, 
that though they take great pains to adorn 
themſelves in gay apparel, this habitual un- 
cleanlineſs cannot be concealed. Their ſhirt 
is of the coarſeſt linen, and much reſembles 
the Engliſh ſhift. Their drawers are looſe, 
and uſually of filk, and their under garment 
of dyed linen, except on particular occaſi- 
ons, when it- is exchanged for a more coſtly 
one of filk. Over this they throw a cloak 
of broad-cloth, which is edged with 
ſattin or fur, They wear ſlippers on their 
feet, and turbans on their heads, of much 
leſs magnitude than the other followers of 
Mahomet. The dreſs of the women varies 
little from that of the men. Their ſhirt and 

drawers are the ſame, but their whole habit 
| conſiſts 
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confiſts of a looſe gown, which is 1 
up and faſtened at the breaſt, They take 
the greateſt pride in their hair, which falls 
down their necks in numerous plaits. But 
this is concealed when they go abroad by a 
part of their vails, with as much care as 
their faces. The vail is divided into two 
pieces, and joins by a claſp on the forehead, 
which is either of gold or of precious ſtones: 
fo that the forehead and eyes are entirely ex- 
pofed to public view. The complexions of 
the females are much fairer than thoſe of 
the men, which muft be attributed to the 
care which is taken to preferve them from 
the ſun, In this particular they ſeem to be 
a diſtin ſpecies from their fwarthy mates; 
and are really ſo in reſpect to the neatneſs 
of their drefs, and the liberality of their 

principles. This encomium is but due to 
their merit, and falls ſhort of the aſſiſtance 
which we experienced from them in the 
hour of our greateſt diſtreſs. OE 


WEDNESDAY, 23d JoLy. 


We were agreeably ſtruck this mornin 
with the appearance of three camels, which 
were haſtening to the town. They brought 
the news of the caravan's approach. It left 
the river in' three diviſions, and travels by 
eaſy ſtages towards Coffre. The firſt divi- 
9119 de ſion 
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ſion fell in with, the wild Arabs who were 


lately in this quarter, and was attacked by 
them, and plundered of forty camels loaded 
with merchandize, It happened to. be the 
ſmalleſt, and dap with a proper 


pure The two larger diviſions will not be 
ere before to-morrow,. and are ſaid to con- 


fiſt of one thouſand or twelve hundred ca- 


mels, But the danger welearn is now over, 
as theſe banditti are gone towards Suez, 
which is the road to their own country. 
This is the intelligence which we received 
from the Turk at breakfaſt, and it was con- 
firmed by the ſhaik, when he came to wiſh 
us Joy of our ſpeedy departure. | 
y theſe camels there is little come beſides 
wheat, and we are ſtill diſtreſſed for good 
water. We have been obliged to drink the 
water of this place for theſe two days paſt: 
it is very brackiſh and unpalatable : but we 
take the precaution : to boil it for our uſe; 
and this has probably prevented its diſagree- 
ing with us. 24 
One of the plagues of Egypt ſeems to be 
renewed to-day, to our extreme annoyance 
and regret. We had been quite free from 
the inſects which are continually engendered 
in hot climates, when a warm ſoutherly 
wind has brought ſuch a ſwarm of flies along 
with it, as to prevent the poſſibility of ob- 
taining our cuſtomary nap after dinner. The 
whole houſe is filled with them, and not a 


a 9 moment's 
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moment's ſatisfaQion is to be found Withit 
doors. This is the firſt time that the jg 
has been in the ſoutherly quarter ſince « our 
arrival at Coſire; and conſequently is the 
firſt fair wind that we ſhould have met with, 
had our boat purſued. her voyage to Suez. 
The gulf of Suez is ſo narrow, that the 
wind muſt be very favourable to carry up a a 
boat ſo badly fitted out as ours; and all at- 
tempts on our part to beat up the channel, 
muſt have proved fruitleſs. Though the 

charge of duplicity againſt the vizier and the 

nokidah of Yambo, remains unrefuted, this 
prevalence of contrary winds is no impeach- 
ment of their experience of this ſea, The 
weather is conſiderably chang ed by the al- 
teration of the wind; and 15 we 2 ther- 
mometer to announce it, 'T am convinced 


that it is hotter by many degrees, than it 
was yeſterday, We are the, more incom- 


moded by the heat, as our houſe has not a 
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detriment which our ſtay here, would be of 
to our affairs, This was a fine opening for 
him to benefit by our neceſſity, which he 
Judged was too preſſing, to admit of heſita- 
tion in point of expenſe. He offered to 
procure us as many, camels, as would tranſ- 
port us and our Hapgage, from. thoſe which 
arrived yefterday. For theſe, however, we 
were to pay double the price of eamel- 
hire to Ghinnah, on account of the ſcarcity 
of theſe animals at preſent. To this meafure 
we would readily have ſubſcribed, had not 
the price he demanded,” cxeveded, trebly 
what it ought to have done from his own 
cal&ulation. When he even reduced it, at 


our remonſtrance, to eight dollars per camel, 
we were fill at. a Joſs how-to act. We found 
that we could not manage without eighteen 
camels, for the accommodation of ourſelves, 
the 93 77 and an eſcort of ten ſoldiers, 
whithhe thinks is the fmalloſt we can have, 
and for whoſe attendance we myſt pay ſixty 
dollars. As it is impoſſible for us to aſcer- 


an end to by the advice of the other princi- 
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pal people of the town, who came upon us 
at this critical moment. They repretented 
to us the danger that we ſhould run, in tra- 
velling with ſo ſmall a body; that the cara- 
van's delay was certainly occaſioned by 
alarms on the road ; and that, at all events, 
it was better for us to wait for intelligence 
from the caravan, before we attempted to 
proceed, Nay, they even went ſo far as to 
reprobate the conduct of the ſhaik, which, 
in this reſpect, ſavoured of temerity, and an 
inattention to our intereſts, Though we 
gave not an entire credit to the inſinuations 
of theſe people, whoſe jealouſy of the thai k's 
good fortune was palpable enough, we had 
heard too much not to be guided by reaſon, 
which pointed out to us the ſafeſt path to 
purſue. Rejoiced as they would have been, 
to have enjoyed the opportunities which the 
old man had to pillage us daily, their malice 
confirmed our reſolution, which began to 
waver, of waiting for the caravan. 
To our great relief, ſome aſſes which we 
ent to the mountains, are returned this 
morning, with fix ſkins of Water. This > 
may drink without fear, as its quality is 
good; but it is rather more unpala Nabe than 
that we have been uſing of late. The taſte 
is olly, from the fkins having heen new 
ſoaked in that diſguſtful liquid, to prevent 
their leaking. We have the agreeabſe praſ- 
peR before us, of being furniſhed k this 
7 beverage 


ths 
beverage * our journey through the de- 


ſart; as the Arabs, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
keep the ſkins in order, are too lazy to attend 


to the cleanlineſs of the inſide of them. 


FRI DAV, 25th Joy. 


This mornin the ſhaik brought the maſter 
of the Tor veſſel to pay us a viſit. It ſeems, 
that he went in company with the European 
gentlemen from Tor to Cairo, where he car- 
ried his own coffee for ſale. We have the 
pleaſure to be eaſed of our fears on their ac- 
count, by this intelligence of their ſafe ar- 
rival at that capital. It is rather extraordi- 
nary, that we ſhould have remained ſo long 
ignorant of theſe circumſtances, and that the 
adventures of our countrymen ſhould have 
been related to us by halves. But this has 
been more the effect of accident than deſign. 
"The Arabs gave us credit for the ſang-Froid 
which is the principal ingredient in the com- 
poſition of their own minds; and were care- 
leſs of the communication of an incident of 
ſuch little importance to us, as the ſafety of 
theſe ſtrangers. Great events are ſometimes 
exhibited to mark the character of an indi- 
vidual; while a trait like this will ſuffice to 
fix that of a nation! 

From the maſter of the veſſel we e 
ſeveral particulars of a journey, ſo new to 
our 
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our experience, and ſo ſimilar, in our idea, to 
the one which we were about to undertake. 
But little could be gathered from a man, whoſe 
imagination was wholly engroſſed by ſelf- 
intereſt, that could contribute to our inſtruc- 
tion or amuſement. The road, he tells us, 
lies through a continued deſart, on which 
they travelled for fifteen days; and, to their 
agreeable ſurprize, they met not with any 
interruption or alarm. In the courſe of the 
converſation we learnt, that this man's veſſel 
is the property of the ſhaik's brother, who 1s 
a merchant of Cairo. This connection of 
his may be a bond for the old man's good 
uſage of us; as, over and above his depen- 
dence on the bey, his brother might dearly 
anſwer any complaint which we Nn 12 78 
on our arrival at Cairo. 2 
At noon a camel arrived, with intelligence 
of the caravan's long- expected approach. It 
had halted during the heat of the day in a 
valley about two leagues diſtant, and will be 
here in the evening. The ſhaik confirmed 
this news in a viſit in the afternoon, and 
ave us aſſurances, that we ſhould ſet out 
the day after to-morrowat furtheſt. At ſun- 
ſet about 200 camels came in, and the reſt 
are expected during the night. We ſent a 
meſſage to the ſhaik, to deſire he would pro- 
vide us with camels, and give the neceſſary 
orders concerning our departure. This 
brought him to our houſe again, But the 
prologue 
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prologue to the ſcene was the demand of a 
n of twenty dollars, which he was in 
want of to — coffee, As he was to 
accompany us to the Nile, an adventure of 
this kind would make it the better worth his 
while, and give him ſome employment during 
his abſence. Theſe were arguments not to 


be conteſted; at leaſt, we ſhould have been 
willing to Keep the old fellow in humour, 
had it © has at the expenſe of double the ſum 


in queſtion. For as to any diſcharge of the 
obs it was the laſt thing we looked for. 


We had been too long acquainted with the 


genius of the Arabs,-to conſider ſuch a de- 


mand in any other light, than a new ſpecies 


of begging. The enafty veteran received the 

money with many profeſſions of gratitude; 
and while he — to expedite our jour- 
ney, we obferved a ſmile of exultation on 
his countenance, ien dad 40 en 
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SATURDAY, 26th Jour. 

The morning was wheres: in * a Nit 
form the ſhaik, who was attended by the 
Principal Arabs of the town. We ſoon diſ- 
covered the errand they eame upon, which 
Was, agreeably to the national maxim, to 
Fee what they could ſtrip us of before our 
DONE 1e. OW" eye appeared * 
91 Wit 
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with expectation, and devoured in idea the 
contents of our baggage, which was piled up 
in one corner of the room. Whatever might 
be their diſſentions in other matters, t 
were evidently unanimous on the preſent oc- 
caſion. We were determined to bring them 
to the point at once, .and demanded of the 
ſhaik the ſum total we were to pay for get- 
ting to Ghinnah. This, after ſome heſitation 
and wrangling among themſelves, they fixed 
at 205 dollars. The paper which they deli- 
vercd to us to explain matters, will 'evince 
the knavery and extortion of this race:  eſpe- 
cially when it is known, that the uſual hire 
of a camel is but two dollars, and that money 
bears ten times its original value, in-a:coun- 
try where ſpecie is ſo ſcarce. The tranſlation 
is literally as follaẽ ss: „ 
ae ne L Hate Us Dollars. 
Tothe government of Colre Fer itsprotation 1er 
To twelve camels from hence to Ghinnan 80 
To pay for two aſkaries or ſoldiers, to guard you 10 
To a preſent to the ſhaik for his compan / 1 

Dtollars 205 


4 


This ſum, adiled to our other expenſes, will 
occaſion our being ſufferers to the amount of 
500 dollars ſince our arrival here; which 
may alſo be placed to the account of the 

| - - vuier 
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vizier of Yambo. We paid it down, howe- 
ver, on the ſpot, and diſmiſſed our viſitors, 
who appeared to be well pleaſed with the 
ſucceſs of their negotiation. des 
While we were employed in packing up 
our baggage, and preparing for our expediti- 
on, a man of a good mein, and a creditable 
appearance, entered the room without cere- 
mony, and requeſted a private audience on 
buſineſs of moment to ourſelves. He was 
of the race of the Seids, who pretend to be 
the deſcendants of Mahomet, and, as ſuch, 
are univerſally reſpected among the follow- 
ers of that ſucceſsful impoſtor. The gene- 
rality of theſe Seids tread in the footſteps of 
their founder, and have as ſlender a title as 
himſelf to the homage which they demand 
from the deluded multitude. But fo preva- 
lent is the blindneſs of man, that the ſha- 
dow ſhall outweigh the ſubſtance in his 
ſight; and theſe hypocrites, under the garb 
of a ſpecious name, ſhall obtain penſions 
from' Mahometan princes, who were never 
guilty of rewarding merit or virtue during 
their reigns. I have myſelf known more 
than one inſtance of this kind, while Ireſid- 
ed in India; and was once told by a Seid, 
who came to ſolicit charity of me, that he 
had rejected with ſcorn a purſe of 300 ru- 
pees, or 40l. which was offered him by the 
nabob of Arcot, who was fain to purchaſe 
his prayers at a larger price! With ſuch a 
So confidence, 
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confidence, which would lead him into eve- 
ry ſecret, and ſuch a proteCtion, which would 
Na bim from any chaſtiſement, it is no 
wonder that the man who now viſited us, 
ſhould have become acquainted with the 
intrigues of the Arabs, or that he ſhould 
have had reſolution enough to warn us of 
them. After aſking pardon for my digreſſi- 
on, to this man we will now return. 3 

When the ſervants were diſmiſſed, and 
the door was ſhut, the Seid profeſſed to us his 
concern at finding us in that inhoſpitable re- 
gion. That he had heard of our former ad- 
ventures with ſurprize, and was filled with 
admiration to conceive, how we ſhould ſur- 
mount the dangers which now encompaſſed 
us. That as our foes were numerous, our 
conduct could not be too circumſpect; and 
that, above all things, we ſhould decline, to 
the utmoſt of our power, any propoſal to 
travel in a body diſtinct from the main cara- 
van: for, as he was convinced there were 
deſigns, formed againſt us, the only chance 
to fruſtrate them, was to keep our perſons 
and baggage with the croud. RE bit- 
ter and alarming this communication was, 
we could not but pay our hearty acknow- 
ledgments to the author of it. We conſi- 
dered himas a-good ſpirit; who had aſſumed 
this form to aſſiſt in our preſervation, and we 
' promiſed to hold his friendly caution in faith- 
tul remembrance. The yard was full of 


people, 
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people, who were ſewing up our trunks in 
bags, and the. ſhaik himſelf was ſometimes 
among them to give directions. This cir- 
cumſtance obliged the Seid to ſhorten our 
conference, who took his leave for fear of 
obſervation; but not before he had recom- 
mended us to the protection of his Prophet, 
whoſe votaries that very moment, were plot- 
2 8 deſtruction. nd 

Scarce had our humane monitor left the 
room, when the ſhaik came in to excuſe 
himſelf from accompanying us, He lament- 
ed that ſome affairs of impartance required 
his preſence at Coſire, becauſe he ſhould be 
deprived ſo ſoon of qur company. But as 
to our convenience and fafety, they would 
equally be conſulted by his fon, who would 
attend us on the road. He found no diffi- 
culty in perſuading us of the truth of this 
concluſion. Our preſent views were to get, 
in the beſt manner we could, to ſome civi- 
lized place, whoſe extent would ſcreen us 
from notice, or whoſe government would fe- 
cure us from further depredations. In the 
immediate temper we were in, the ſervices 
of the fon ſeemed to promiſe us full as much 
ſinterity as thoſe of the father. 


SUNDAY, 2th Jury. 


We were employed the whole morning in 
preparing for our. departure, which 1s * 
* | or 
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for four o'clock this afternoon. After all the 
money we have paid, the principal article of 
our journey is yet to be provided at our ex- 
penſe: and this is water. Ten new ſkins, 

that hold from three to four gallons each, 
were accordingly purchafed for the uſe of 
_ ourſelves and ſervants. And this ſtock ſtood 
us in no contemptible ſum, in a count 
where good water is dearer than any other 
neceſſary of life. We furniſhed ourſelves 
with a kind of biſket to ſatisfy the calls of 
hunger, and added to the ſtore a mutton- 
pye of our own making: for cookery was a 


knowledge to which we had been indebted 


more than once, for a comfortable meal, ſince 
we left tae ſnow Adventure. 


Our old hoſt is almoſt the only reaſonable 
being we have met with here. While the 


reſt of his countrymen are racking us to 
the utmoſt, he is very well contented with a 
gratification of fifteen dollars, for the time 
that we have reſided in his houſe, which is 
upwards of a fortnight. We take a pleaſure 
in beſtowing on this good man the little tri- 
fles we leave behind us, ſuch as cheſts, beds, 
and old linen, in gratitude for his ſervices, 
which were not the ſlighteſt to people in our 
ſituation; impoſed upon as we ſhould have 
been in every neceſſary of life, but for his 
timely interpoſition. We were obliged, how- 
ever, to obſerve great ſecreoy in this dona- 

tion; which, mean as its intrinſic value may 


appear, 
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appear, might have excited the attention of 
his ſuperiors, and induced the ſhaik himſelf 
to diſpute it with him after our departure. 
At four o'clock we puͤt on our Arabian 
dreſſes, which we had provided for the jour- 
ney. As we have ſuffered the hair to grow 
upon our upper lips for ſome months paſt, 
we are each provided with a tolerable pair of 
whiſkers; and as our complexions are by 
this time pretty well tanned by the ſun, we 
hope the more eaſily to eſcape obſervation. 
But there is a peculiar characteriſtic in the 
individuals of every nation, that will diſtin- 
guiſh them through the diſguiſe of dreſs and 
language. This is exemplified daily amid 
the neighbouring ſtates of Europe, whoſe 
habits and manners are nearly the ſame; and 
cannot ſo much excite wonder in our caſe, 
where the whole temperature of our minds 
and bodies was ſo contrary to that of the 
people, whom we endeavoured to perſonate. 
Our landing on this coaſt, it is true, was 
known, and our progreſs was every where 
preceded by the herald of rumour. But 
neither of theſe cauſes conſpired towards the 
diſcovery of our origin, however they might 
have operated in the ſeizure of our effects, 
and the detention of our perſons. Every 
eye immediately pronounced us to be aliens 
to the land, and did not require any further 
ſupport of this opinion, than its own pene- 
tration. e e ITT a 
The 


„ 
The Turkiſh commandant had been very 
ſparing of his viſits of late. which we had 
imputed to his ſhame of ſeeing us, after the 


ſcene of extortion he had been concerned in. 


Though we gave him credit for a principle 
which the Arabs are wholly devoid of, it ap- 
pears, that we did him great injuſtice in our 
concluſion. In the diviſion of the ſum de- 
manded of us for the uſe of the government, 
the Arabs had not only excluded him from a 
ſhare, but had kept the whole tranſaction 
from his knowledge. This we learnt from 
his own mouth, in a farewell viſit that we 
now received from him. Whether he really 
was our friend, or was over-reached by the 
ſhaik and his adherents, we cannot pretend 
to determine; and if we thought favourably 
of this Turk, it aroſe from his perſonal ci- 
vilities towards us, and could not be juſtified 
by the general deportment of his nation to- 
wards Chriſtians. This Turk, and an Arab 
merchant, were the only people in whoſe 
profeſſions we truſted ; though it happened, 
that their good wiſhes were all they could be- 
ſtow on us. The merchant was a reſident 
of Judda, and was here on a commercial 
ſcheme. He had contracted an affection for 
the Engliſh in his native place, and caution- 
ed us frequently againſt the knavery of his 
countrymen, though he was afraid to diſcloſe 
his good-will towards us openly. To him we 
_ entruſted letters directed to the care of M 
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Horſeley at Mocha, adviſing our friends in 
India of our departure to Ghinnah. 

The ſhaik's avaricious diſpoſition ſeems to 
equal that of his contrymen in general. He 
has thrown off at laſt the maſk of diſſimu- 
lation, and acts in his native character. 
While it anſwered his purpoſes, he affected 
the humane patron ; and now he plays {the 
unfeeling tyrant with as good a grace, Our 
departure 1s deferred until the morning, on 
account of the caravan's not being in readi- 
neſs; and the ſhaik has taken this opportu- 
nity to inſinuate to us, that the camel-driy- 
ers are not ſatisfied with the price we have 
paid them ! Gracious Heaven ! of what la- 
titude is the conſcience of an Arab, which 
is not content with three times the value of 
his beaſt's labour! for three times are we al- 
Teady charged, to what the natives pay for 
the hire of a camel. We are bent upon not 
complying with this further impoſition, un- 
leſs this man ſhould be baſe enough to ob- 
_ ſtrut our departure. The old fellow and 
we parted: for the night on bad terms ; and 
he was particularly irritated at our declining 
to accept of a centry to guard our baggage, 
which was piled upin the yard. This was 
done by the advice of our venerable hoſt, 
who told the ſhaik, that his walls were a 
ſufficient defence for our property. This 
diverted the ſhaik's attention from us, and 
he let drop ſome words ſignificant of our 

2 reliance 
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reliance on a fooliſh! dotard, who might not 
be able to protect our effects from the at- 
tempts of the town's people. We paid no 
other regard to this Goats than by ſpread- 
ing our carpets around the baggage, and 
taking our poſts on the ground, ready to de- 


fend it n the n of ſecret or avow- | 
ed enemies. 


M ONDAY, 28th Jour. 


bs All's well that ends well,” ſays the old 
proverb; and this, if ever, was verified 
with us, The ſhaik came early in the morn- 
ing, and looked gloomy. His ordinary ſa- 
lutation was even omitted, and convinced 
us, that his diſcontent was great, and not 
to be removed but by a compliance with 
his humour. When a Muſſulman fails in 
the modes of politeneſs, the worſt is to be 
apprehended from his power, which will 
carry by force the point which his addreſs 
was unable to accompliſh. All ceremon 
was now laid aſide, and he told us in plain 
terms, that he muſt have more money. He 
condeſcended, indeed, to place this requiſi> 
tion to the account of the -people of the 
town and country, who had been peſtering 
him for buxies, or preſents, from us. That 
it was our misfortune to be conſidered by 
theſe people as men of vaſt wealth, whoſe 
trunks were filled with gold, precious ſtones, 
and rich merchandize, on which it was theit 
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cuſtom to levy a tax. It was in vain that 
we remonſtrated againſt this demand, which 
was as wanton as unjuſt. It was in vain that 
we referred to the ſhaik's own knowledge of 
our effects and profeſſion, neither of which 
ſubjected us to the taxation impoſed upon 
merchants and their goods. It was in vain 
that we appealed to the government of Co- 
fire for its interpoſition in this matter, as we 
had paid ſo largely for its protection. The 
dependants of the ſhaik were yet to receiye 
their mite, and he declared in a determined 
tone, that he could not pretend to ſend us 
in ſafety to the Nile, until he had received 
orders from the bey of Cairo, unleſs we ſa- 
tisfied the hill- people with a donation of 
twenty-five dollars. Hard as the extortion 
was, we panted too much for a return to our 
friends and country to heſitate long about it; 
and the ſhaik was content with the ſum of 
twenty-three dollars, which we had kept 
about our perſons for the extra expenſes of 
the road. And lucky it was for us that this 
money was reſerved from our baggage, which, 
in its preſent ſituation, could not have been 
opened for a ſupply, without expoſing our 
real treaſure, which was not inconſiderable, 
to the eyes of the ſhaik. Suſpicion of our 
concealed money was the only ground on 
which: he proceeded in his demands; but a 
conviction of it might have operated more 
materially. to our detriment. The cloud 
which had loured in the — 
ini 0 
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: of the ſhaik, was in a moment diſpelled, 


and, with a tone of infinite good-humour, 
he ordered the camels to the door to take up 
our luggage. The hopes of our departure 
were now for the firſt time certain, and while 
we ga ve orders to the ſervants in what man- 
ner io diſpoſe of the things, our ſpirits in- 
ſenſibly returned to us, and chaſed all ideas 
of animoſity and complaint. It appeared 
that during our altercation, the caravan ha 

left the,town, but was to halt in a valley 
a ſmall diſtance, to be joined. by all 8 
To avoid the impertinence of the mob that 
ſurrounded. the houſe, the ſhaik adviſed us 
to quit the town, and wait for our camels at 
the weſt angle of the fort. After a very 
cordial and moving ſeparation with our good 
hoſt, we reſorted to the houſe of the Judda 
merchant, and partook of a breakfaſt which 
he had prepared for us. Having embraced 
him, as a friend who had been raiſed, up to 
us from the tribe of our enemies, we haſten- 
ed to the appointed ſpot... Here, as we fat 
beneath the heal our other friend, the Turk, 
appeared ofthe ramparts, and bade us adieu! 
4 this inſtant the camels came up, and we 
found that they bad only provided us with 
ten inſtead of twelve, for the eighty dollars. 
Nor was the ſhaik preſent to rectify this wil- 
ful miſtake. To increaſe my own. 1 
my companions happened, as luck would 
have it, to be beforehand with me, and to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the two only riding 
camels 


the cameEdrivers, who followed us on foot. 
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camels that were in our train. I was, there- 


fore, fain to put up with one of the beaſts 
which carried the baggage; and not finding 


my ſeat ſo eafy as I could have wiſhed, 1 
conſoled myſelf with beſtowing an hearty 
malediction on the ſhaik, for this parting 
proof of his kindneſs. Soon after we had 


moved onwards,” we were overtaken by the 


| . | RET 5 | | 
young maik and the two guards, who were 


to be our eſcort on the road. They brought 
us the compliments of the ſhaik, who had 


grace enough left to ſhun an interview, af- 


ter this laſt ſcene of his political farce. The 
young man endeavoured to palliate the of- 
Fence; by. afuritig me it was a miſtake, 
which ſhould be fectifled when we joined 
the caravan. Beſides the aforeſaid Arabs, 
our, company ebnblted of Major Alexander, 
Mr. Hammond, and myſelf, my 0 
ſervant, two ſlaves belonging to the major, 


aum interpreter Ibrabiin, an Arab feryant 
named Abdul Ruſſar, whom we had hired 


at Coſite, and an Indian fakeer, whom 


we permitted to ride on a baggage- camel, to 


aſſiſt him on his route to Cairo, where he 
was bound on a religious penance. We had 
a couple of muſkets, as many blunderbuſſes, 
and two pair of piſtols among ourfelves, 
with plenty of W which we had pre- 
pared The ſhaik's ſon and his attendants 

vere much more completely armed, as were 


At 
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At two o'clock in the afternoon we joined 
the caravan, which we found in a valle 

two hours journey from Cofire. The dil. 
tance I computed to be five miles, as, by 
the beſt obſervation I could make now and 
during our journey, a camel goes at the rate 
of two miles and an half an hour, Here a 
ſcanty ſtream waters. the thirſty ſoil, and 
about an acre around is covered with date- 
trees. Under theſe we made a delicious re- 
paſt, upon the mutton-pye which we had 
brought with us. The water is brackiſh in 
this ſpring, and is what the inhabitants of 
Coſire generally uſe. pi oy ee 

In this valley we had a glimpſe of the 
friendly Seid, and it was the laſt we got of 
him. Some of the camels were in motion 
long before ours, and he paſſed us on one of 
them. At three o'clock, we moved off the 
ground, and were not-a little ſtartled to find 
that our whole collective force did not exceed 
forty camels. The caravan had departed, it 
ſeems, when. the Seid went by, and the con- 
viction of this brought his vain precautions 
to our minds. We could not help expoſtu- 
lating. pretty ſeverely with the young ſhaik 
on this neglect of his, which might abject 
us to riſk. But as he laughed at any idea of 
danger to ſuch a body as we were, and talk- 
ed of overtaking the caravan before it 
reached the next ſtage, we were under the 
neceſſity of becoming quiet, to avoid the 


appearance 
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appearance of fear, which would have ſunk 
us in their eſtimation. It was our intereſt to 
conceal, as much as poſſible, the real mo- 
tives of our apprehenſion, and to appear to 
place a confidence in the man, who was be- 
come our conductor. Our party was the 
fourth of this little company, and we kept 
in as compact a body as the road would al- 
low of, to ſecure us the better againſt the 
effects of treachery or ſurprize. We conti- 
nued our way through the valley, which 
Toon became deſart and ſtony like the hills 
above it. At fix o'clock we halted to drink 
coffee, and to feed our cattle. This ſtage 
was. three hours, or ſeven miles and an half. 
At eight ' o'clock the ſignal was given for 
marching,” but juſt as we had mounted our 
camels, an alarm was ſpread of the approach 
of the wild Arabs: In the confuſion which 
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mult, convinced us that he was at the bottom 
of it. But whatever he and his aſſociates in- 
tended, the trick failed of any other purpoſe, 
than that of letting them ſee we were ready 

to repel any inſult. They gave ſome triflin 
reaſon for the buſtle, which they told us was 
owing to the unexpected appearance of one 
of the hill- people, who had threatened to 
pillage us while at Coſire. As we neither 
ſaw this man, nor received any ſatisfactory 
account of the matter, we attributed it to a 
deſign to try our mettle, and to make what 
advantage they could of our fears. But we 
lent a deaf ear to their demands of buxies or 
preſents, which we mortified them in ſaying, 
were not due to the timidity that they had 
betrayed. When all was calm we mounted 
again, and moved on; our only light the 
ſtars, which ſhone very bright. We conti- 
nued to traverſe the ſame valley as before, 
until two o'clock in the morning, when we 
halted. beneath the hills, and ſpread our car- 
pets to take ſuch repoſe, as our time, and the 
peculiarity of our circumſtances, would admit 
of. The laſt ſtage was ſix hours, or fifteen 
miles, and by our reckoning, we are twenty- 

ſeven miles from Coſire. | 


TUESDAY, 2gth Joy. _ 
At five o'clock the Arabs rouzed us to get 


ourſelves ready. We were ſoon mounted, 
N e and 
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and began our march; faſting, and not re- 
on from yeſterday's fatigues. We were 
ſolicitous for a junction with the cara- 

Ms but from the laſt evening s manoeuvres, 
and our difappointment at night, we are by 
this time aſcertained that our ſeparation had 
been intended, and conſequently, that a 
meeting would be unlikely before dur arrival 
at Ghinnah. In this uncomfortable ſituation, 
our only hope reſted upon the knowled 
which the caravan had of our being in 555 
deſart, which we flattered ourſelves would 
deter our conductors from any open outrag 
Beſides, we numbered the camels and mer- 
chandize of a merchant of Ghinnah among 
our body, which we conſidered as a kind of 
protection; though whether we owed this 
union to accident or deſign, we could not 
determine. This merchant, by name Ma- 

homet, travels with us; and we Underkag, 

that we are to be lodged in his houſe during 
our ſhort ſtay at Ghinnah. He is the bro- 
ther of one Ally, who profeſſed a a great re- 
gard for us at Coſire; and who. is the cauſe, 
we ſuppoſe, of the invitation which 1 
"merchant has given us. 

The country as we advance, Rill wears 
the ſame barren face. Here and there a 
dwarf date-tree appears, and the trufle-buſh 
is frequent on the road, to the great delight 
and benefit of the poor camel, who deyours 
It very greedily. "Kea mong theſe „ we 
oun 
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found ſeveral deer, who muſt neceſſarily live 
many days without water in the depth of 
this deſart; except that, like the rein-deer, 
who digs with certainty for provender be- 
neath the ſnow, they ſ upply themſelves with 
water from a ſimilar practice. The Arabs 
find ſprings in particular ſpots, and I doubt 
not but nature has implanted in theſe poor 
animals the inſtinct to fatisfy one of her 
loudeſt calls. We likewiſe faw numbers of 
quail, and feveral earths of an unknown 
animal; probably of the hare and gerbua, 
which are common in the deſarts of Arabia, 
but dre. not come within our view. This 


be peer with which it is . erperſe, 
the e viſtoes 4155 the Q penings be- 


tied; as 172 do 5 Fulime, in their 
rude and fterile ftate. ©? 

The mountains contain both alabaſter and 
ible, of Which many pieces lie ſcattered 
upon the road,” We ge "a long and fa- 
tiguing march; and at eleven o "clock balted 
in a paſs between the mountains, , where the 
Arabs dig for frefh water, and find it very 
80 ood.” They have nothing indeed to do, 

ut to remove the dirt with which the ſpring 
is choaked up; and as the water is drawn 
before its tra nſparency returns, we ſtrained 


it 
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it through a cloth to take off the foulnefs. 


were the anni 8 diſputing for. The 
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forded fuel for a fire. Ihis our camels would 
by no means admit of our doing; and though 
coffee would have been the beſt recruit 
which our ſpirits could have received, we 
could only repine in ſilence at the young 

| | | man's 


E . 
man's neglect. At five o'clock we halted on 
a plain to refreſh ourſelves. This ſtage was 
four hours, or ten miles. 5 

At ſeven o'clock in the evening we mount- 
ed again, and for the firſt time aſcended an 
eminence by a very eaſy approach. We 
quickly regained the level country, and ad- 
vanced at a faſter rate than by day, through 
the vallies in which we are conſtantly buried. 
The night was as bright as the laſt, and we 
ſhould think it a lucky incident were we to 
lay by in the day, and to travel only by 
night. At two o'clock in the morning the 
moon roſe, which was the ſignal for us to 
halt. And much indeed did we ſtand in 
need of repoſe, after a journey of ſuch con- 
tinuance. Befides, we ſuffered greatly from 
the uneaſy motion of the camels, which no- 
thing but habit could reconcile to a man. 
For my own part, I am ſo particularly ag- 
grieved by the ſaddle of the camel on which 
I ride, that the ſmall of my back is ſtripped 
of its ſkin. This ariſes from my ſtill being 
furniſhed with a baggage-beaſt, notwith- 
ſtanding the fine promiſes of the young ſhaik. 
Authors are much miſtaken in their particu- 
lar ideas of this animal. His being able to 
go from 100 to 150 miles in the twenty-four 
hours, 1s a very fable. Perſeverance and 
hardineſs are the qualities which diſtinguiſh 
him above all other quadrupeds, and peculi- 
arly adapt him to the barren-countries, where 

: he 
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he is found in the moſt vigorous ſtate, His 
common pace does not exceed three miles an 
hour, at which rate he will go ſixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, for a journey of a2 
month and upwards. But put him beyond 

his uſual ſpeed, and he ſoon tires, Fora 
day indeed it may be quickened to five, and 
even ſix miles an hour; but he ſhortly grows 
obſtinate, and refuſes to proceed at a rate ſo 
diſproportioned to his abilities. He is howe- 
ver very docile, and when trained to a cara- 
van, requires neither a rein to guide, nor a 
whip to forward his motions. Jo a ſtranger 
nothing can be ſo ineligible as this mode of 


travelling ; tedious and fatiguing to the laſt 


degree, and eſpecially in theſe parts, where 
we could not provide ourſelves with litters, 
to defend us from the ſcorching rays of the 
ſun. Our courſe yeſterday and to-day was 
bran to the northward of weſt, and 
ometimes weſt and by ſouth, and due weſt. 
The laſt ſtage was ſeven hours, or eighteen - 
miles, and by our reckoning we are now ſe- 
venty miles diſtant from Coſire. 


WEDNESDAY, zoth JuLe. 


At five o'clock this. morning we were 
wakened from our ſleep, which had been 


very ſound, notwithſtanding the ſuſpicious 


company we are in. We got up more aſ- 


ſured 


_ [:an 6 
ſured of the good faith of our conductor, 
ſeeing that no attempts had been made to 
ſurprize us, at a ſeaſon when exhauſted na- 
ture had left us at his mercy. At a moment 
of ſuch alarm, there was ſomething particu- 
larly aggravating in our ſituation. Worn 
out with the labours we had undergone, ſleep 
inſenſibly ſtole upon the moſt determined 
eye; and the common ſatisfaction of keep- 
ing a watch at leaſt upon the motions of an 
enemy, was denied us. Short as our nap 
was, it gave us ſpirits to purſue our jour- 
ney. But this might not long have proved 
the caſe, if we were to obtain but two hours 
repoſe out of the twenty-four, in travelling 
to any conſiderable diſtance. 
Before we had gone far, my European 
companions and myſelf began to find our 
bowels greatly affected by the water which 
we got yeſterday. This, at all times, is an 
alarming complaint; and nothing but our 
ſuppoſed vicinity to Ghinnah, could have 
adminiſtered conſolation to our diſtreſs We 
entered, after an hour's march, upon a large 
plain, ſterile and ſtony like the mountains 
which we now left behind us. It is a cir- 
cumſtance worthy of remark, that we never 
croſſed any conſiderable acclivity in our paſ- 
ſage through this deſart; though at every 
point of view, the traveller ſuppoſes he has 
a laborious height to aſcend, and that he muſt 
make his way good, by conquering the ſtu- 
pendous 


e 
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pendous precipices which continually preſent 
themſelves before him. But indulgent nature 
has accommodated the country to the neceſſi- 
ties of the native. Throughout the hilly 
region, which extends itſelf from the Red- 
Sea to the Nile, ſhe has ſcooped out a line of 
vallies for the paſſage of the caravan. The 
ſoil is a mixture of ſtone and ſand, which, 
beaten down by the conſtant tread of the 


ſplay-tooted camel for many centuries paſt, 


affords an even and firm pavement to the 
beaſts that travel over it. The road is wide 
enough in ſome places for an army to paſs in 
a line; and in others, will not admit above 
two or three camels abreaſt, | 
This country muſt have experienced a ſad 
reverſe, were it ever ſo fruitful as the anti- 
ents have repreſented it. For the laſt fifty 
miles we have not met with any tree but the 
hawthorn, or any verdure but what the 
ſweet-ſcented ſhrubs faintly afford the ſight; 
and now that we are within a few leagues of 
the Nile, the proſpect is not mended for the 
better. At eleven o'clock we halted under a 
ſpreading hawthorn to breakfaſt, but had not 

as yet a glimpſe of the Nile, or any token of 
our being in the neighbourhood of ſo fine a 
river. The laſt ſtage was ſix hours, or fifteen 
miles. Here, to our great aſtoniſhment, we 
found that our water was expended. This 
muſt have been owing, as much to thefts in 
the night, as to the imprudence of the camel- 
drivers, 
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drivers, who, as we go along, draw: water 
from our ſkins in deſpite of us, though de- 
pending from the beaſts on which we ride. 
The inſolence of this tribe is ſurpriſing. 
Though their camels are hired by us, they 
pretend to a right of mounting them them- 
ſelves, when they are weary of walking. 
Thus, do the poor baggage-beaſts groan, at 
times, under the additional burden of a man's 
weight. It was as much as I could do 
to keep my camel-driver- from getting 
up behind me; and my friend, the major, 
was not ſo fortunate, whoſe driver once ef- 
feed a ſeat on his camel, in defiance of his 
remonſtrances, and threats, to deter him from 
ſuch a piece of aſſurance. _ N THe 

At one o'clock, the young ſhaik moved 
forward, to procure us a ſupply of water from 
ſome ſprings which lie out *f the road; and 
we propoſed to remain here during the heat 
of the day. But we preſently diſcovered 
ſomething that made us haſten our departure. 
There was a certain Arab, whom I have al- 
ready mentiqned to have rendered himſelf 
very diſagreeable to us, during our abode at 
Coſire. This fellow had been appointed by 
the ſhaik as one of our guard; and was at 
this very time under the ſhade with us. By 
his aſſiduity on the road, he had tried to 
efface the unfavourable idea we had of him; 
and as our friend, he now inſinuated to us, 
that it was better for us not to truſt ourſelves 
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at Ghinnah, where the inhabitants were pro- 
feſſed rogues, and would plunder our effects. 
Nay, he went ſo far as to propoſe to conduct 
us to Banute; a town a few hours higher up 
the river, whore: he could enſure us the beſt 
reception, and a choice of boats to tranſport 
us to Cairo. This circumſtance was too bare- 
faced not to alarm us, and we determined to 

uſh on, through an almoſt inſupportable 

eat. But our conductor was abſent, and 
we were left in the hands of our guard and 
the camel- drivers; a force which indeed we 
did not fear, but would have been glad to be 
quit of in a ſolitary and inimical place. This 
_ reſolution was confirmed by Abdul Ruſſar, 
our Arabian ſervant, who was entitled to 
credit from his paſt behaviour. He: adviſed 
us by no means to liſten to, or remain with 
theſe; raſcals; but to follow the young 
ſhaik, whom. they had the confidence to 
tell us was a fooliſn youth, who did not know 
our intereſt. Acordingly, at two o'clock, we 
mounted our camels, in ſpite of their impor- 
tunities to wait until the evening, and moved 
on, in the moſt ſaltry day I had ever felt i in 
the Eaſt. We ſoon rejoined the merchant's 
camels, which had taken ſhelter under a 
thorn- tree at ſome diſtance, and were ready 
to attend us. While united with this body, 
we. did not fear going aſtray; and purſued 
our courſe, under a full ſecurity of being on 
the road to Ghinnah. We had no water, 


but 
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but what our earthen guglets contained; and 
this was ſoon expended. It is impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe what we ſuffered from heat and thirſt 
during this ſtage. A mouthful or two of dirty 
water, which one of our guards gave me, made 
me forget for the moment his recent inſolence; 
and all our former apprehenſions were inſen- 
ſibly ſwallowed up in the more painful idea 
of falling victims to thirſt. Our tongues ac- 
tually became parched to our palates; and 
we were obliged to wet them every now and 
then, with ſpirituous liquors, to prevent ſuf- 
focation from the clouds of duſt which conti- 
nual whirlwinds threw around us. This ex- 
pedient was but tranſitory, and ſerved indeed 
to encreaſe the rage of thirſt. It was our 
common misfortune: alſo to: labour under a 
violent complaint in our bowels; and to the 
want of the bad water that occaſioned it—a 
want which we had lamented in the moſt 
earneſt manner—our preſervation was proba- 
bly owing. I was ſo afflicted myſelf with this 
diſorder, that I could ſcarcely fit my camel 
through exceſs of pain. The wind and auſt 
nad equally affected our ſight, ſo that we 
wandered on in agony and darkneſs. ' There 
is no. doubt that our Arabian companions 
Fade in ſome meaſure of our ſufferings; 
ut they were too much accuſtomed to the 
ſun, to feel all the effects of his fury; and 
we had ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that their 
ſtock of water laſted long after ours had fail- 
R 2 ed 
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ed us. To crown this ſcene of diſtreſs, we 
at length overtook the ſhaik, who, we learnt, 
had been diſappointed in repleniſhing his 
ſkins, by the appearance of wild Arabs about 
the ſprings. This news ſounded like the 
knell of death in our ears; not from the 
neighbourhood of theſe robbers, who were 
once ſo formidable to our fears, but from the 
abſence of a fluid, on which we ſuppoſed 


our lives to depend. Faint and fpiritleſs, 


therefore, we 'toiled on until eight o'clock at 
night, when we 'halted, without having en- 


countered any foe in the way. But far dif- 


ferent was this halting- place from any other 
we had come to. Without a draught of wa- 
ter to moiſten our throats, it was impractica- 
ble to force dovyn a morſel of bread ; and the 
pain and wearineſs under which our bodies 
Wordt, were too extreme to admit of a 
momentary repoſe. Overwhelmed with hun- 
ger, thirſt, and fatigue, we ſat ourſelves upon 
the ground, and revolved our melancholy ſi- 
tuation in ſilence. Every ſkin was alternate- 


ly ranſacked by us for water, and not an 


article left untried that was likely to produce 
the leaſt moiſture. My companions and [ 
had unluckily recourſe to raw onions, which 
were among the baggage. But no ſooner 
had we taſted of this potent root, than we 
Tepented of our raſhneſs. The effect was 
quite contrary to qur hopes; and ourdrought 
N 2 /* ˙ ͤK1XT 7 34, Was 
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was irritated- to the higheſt degree. This 
ſtage was ſix hours, or fifteen miles. 
At nine o'clock the word was given to 
reſume our march. The doubtful light of 
the ſtars, and the evils we endured, prevented 
our ſecing clearly what was going forward. 
But our Arab ſervant ſoon alarmed us with 
the intelligence of our having left the mer- 
chant's camels upon the ground; and by ſome 
words which the drivers had let drop in his 
hearing, that they had but a bad opinion of 
the ſhaik s intentions reſpecting us. The 
ſcene was now become very critical, and a 
cataſtrophe not very happy, appeared likely 
to enſue. We rode up immediately in a body 


to our fraudulent conductor, and charged 


him with treachery towards us. We inſtanced 
his firſt having parted company with the ca- 
ra van, and then with the merchant's camels, 
which being both bound for Ghinnah, plainly 
indicated his unfriendly deſign of carry ing us 


to another place. To our great ſurprize, he 


acknowledged the charge of deceit towards 


us in this articular, | ut endea voured to 


diveſt it of any ſiniſter motives. That it 
was his father's opinion, as well as his own, 
that our departure might be retarded at ſuch 
a city as Ghinnah, from the rumour of our 
riches, which would induce the officers of 
government to viſit our baggage. That he 
had it in command from him to leave the 
caravan at the firſt ſtage, and to carry us by 
another 
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another route, without awakening. our ſuſ- 
picions, which he muſt confeſs his country- 
men had given too much cauſe to be directed 
againſt them. That the merchant's camels, 


from which we had juſt parted,, would reach 


Ghinnah in a few hours; and that we ſhould 
arrive about the ſame time at Banute, a vil- 
| lage ſomewhat higher up the Nile, ' where 
we might embark ſecretly, and without mo- 
leſtation for Cairo. There was ſomething as 
plauſible in the ſubſtance of this defence, as 

engaging in the delivery of it. That ol 
neſs of temper, and ready eloquence, for 
which'the Orientals : are ſo conſpicuous, w were 
fully exerted on this occaſion, , From the 
former declarations of our guard, and the 


py confeſſion of the ſhaik, we were al- 


red there was a combination againſt Lid | 

but whether it had any ill tendency, 

could not ſo eaſily determine, In truth, — 

were now in the power of our guides, and 

our deliberations could only terminate in 115 
reſolution, to fell our lives as dearly as poll 
E. 


ble, ſhould they attemp t to play us YEA 


* There was but little variety in the ſcene 
during the remainder. of this ſtage. The 
night was too dark to favour our obſervation 
of he objects around us, if our misfortunes 
had not extinguiſhed every ſpark of curio- 
fity within our breaſts, Hour ſucceeded. 
hour, without a veſtige of fertility: appear- 
ing, to announce a ſpeedy period to our 


trou- 
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troubles ; and we were almoſt ſunk into afit 


of deſpair, when the ſight of a camel, Bear- 
ing two ſkins of water, raiſed us in a mo- 
ment to the pinnacle of joy! Colours would 
be faint to expreſs the tranſports of wreteh- 
es half-dead like us of thirſt, at ſuch a change! 
We owed this ſupply to the good-nature of 
the ſhaik, who puſhed on before us to the 
river, to relieve our diſtreſs; and I muſt do 
him the juſtice to own, that no ſervice could 
have been more material than what he ren- 
dered us on this occaſion. Nor did it paſs 
unrewarded. It reſtored him to dur 

graces, and we renewed our promiſe of ati 
handſome donation on his go ting us into a 
boat. Before I ventured to Trike” Thad the 
precaution. to waſh my mouth, and to gargle 
my throat ſeveral times. I recommended the 
ſame method to my ' companions, and 1 de 
not believe it was unſervieeable, as the ex- 
treme dryneſs of our palates would other- 
wiſe have obliged us to ſwallow a quantity 
that might have proved fatal to us. But 
{till we drank with great eagerneſs and plea- 
ſure. And it is not to be wondered at; con- 
ſidering the goodneſs: of the water; afid our 


long abſtinence. We were now within a 


mile of the Nile, and at three o'clock arrived 
at a village compoſed of tents and huts. We 
made no — in unlading our bags 

gage, and having ftretched our carpets on 
the ground, betook ourſelves to a ſhort, 
though 
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though ſound, repoſe. The laſt ſtage was 
ſix hours, or fifteen miles; ſo that we tra- 
velled yeſterday no leſs than eighteen hours, 
or forty- five miles; an amazing ſtretch, if 
our calamitous ſituation be conſidered. This 
part of the Nile, by our reckoning, lies 115 


miles to the weſt of Coſire. f 0 


t * 8 C #3 3-+ {44 % --2 W7SS. . : 

1, , THURSDAY, 4: Jorry. 

We awoke this morning long after the 
ſun had riſen, and, upon looking around us, 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing the Nile, which 
now began to be gilded with his early beams. 
We were near a quarter of a mile from the 
river, and could only obtain a view of the 
water through different openings in the 
bank. Here the borders are adorned in ſeve- 
ral places with the date and other fruit - trees; 
though the country around wears the ſame 
dreary aſpect as before. In one of theſe 
verdant ſpots lies the village of Banute; the 
place we are in, being lonely and unculti- 
vated, and conſiſting of a cluſter of cottages, 
the property of ſome camel-· drivers. Nothing 
can more evince the magnificence of this 
celebrated river, than its breadth at this diſ- 
tance from the ſea. It. Appears to Our eye 
ot much leſs than a mile wide; though, 
With its windings, it cannot run a courſe of 
A . nn ee lefy 
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leſs than 700 miles, from its leaving Banute, 
until it — ee into the Mediterra- 
nean. | 

The voung Maik Was about tes hours, 
and brought us the diſagreeable tidings, that 
no boat could be procured in this neighbour- 
hood. We were now reduced to the indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity of ſeeking one at Ghin- 
nah; and the ſhaik left us to get freſh ca- 
mels to carry us to that city. We are again 
inclined to doubt the errand on which we 
came here; but whatever may have been 
the view of our conductor and his aſtociates, 
a ſolution of their odd conduct cannot be very 
remote. While our patience is thus exer- 
ciſed with reſpect to our minds, it is not leſs 
ſo in a caſe of equal importance to our bo- 
dies. Though we have faſted, in a manner, 
for three days paſt, we are afraid to ſend to 
Banute for a ſupply of meat and fruit: the 
inhabitants, we learn, are impudent beggars, 
who would not waſt our beſtowing alms up- 
on them, ſhould they happen to be appriſed 
of our ſmall number. A pretty ſpecimen, 
indeed, of a place which has been recom- 
mended to us by our guard ! But the hum- 
ble diſtance which the ſhaik keeps, ſhews 
plainly his opinion of it. A pair of pigeons 
which this-place afforded, ſerved juſt to al- 
lay the appetites of our company; and as we 
had no money at hand, the ſhaik lent us a 
couple of dollars to pay for them and 1 

rie 
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dried dates, which we took with us to eat 
upon the road. | 3 7 5 1 
At three o'clock in the afternoon we quit- 
ted this miſerable village, and ſet out for 
Ghinnah, in tolerable health and ſpirits. 
Whether we owe our recovery to the ſalu- 
brious water of the Nile, or to a ceſſation 
of fatigue for the laſt twelve hours, we aroſe 
this morning with a perfect freedom from 
our late complaint. Our faces were now 
turned to the north, and we went for the 
moſt part of this ſtage in the ſame direction. 
This was no unpleaſing cireumſtance, as we 
thereby preſented our backs to the ſun, 
which had ſo dreadfully annoyed us yeſter- 
day. At four we entered a ſandy valley, 
where we ſaw a herd of deer. When we 
mounted the hills beyond it, we had a glance, 
ſor the firſt time, of a cultivated country. 
The Nile appeared about two miles to the 
weſtward, waſhing the foot of the moun- 
_ tains by which it is ſkirted on that fide; 
To the eaſtward, the whole ſpace between 
us was laid out in plantations: of -grain, 
which were watered by inlets from the ri- 
ver. There was as extraordinary a contraſt 
in the proſpect before us, as could poſſibly 
occur in the wantonneſs of nature. The 
ſcene to our left, verdant, and crouded with 
elumps of ſtately trees, which were bound- 
ed by a fine river; while that to the right 
ct | | eb Was 
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was barren as before, and offered nothing 
but ſands and ſtony mountains to the eye. 

Our company was reduced by the abſence 
of our guard, who had got the ſtart of us 
on the road by the ſhaik's orders, ſo that 
we could not muſter above ten camels, had 
we been in the way of danger. At five 
o clock we paſſed by the ruins of a large 
village, Which our guides tell us has long 
been abandoned, on account of robbers, 
who were continually plundering the pro- 
pot of the inhabitants. Here we were al- 
ſo deſerted by the ſhaik, who gave us no- 
tice of his intention to puſh on to the 
city, to prepare an houſe for our reception. 
He aſſured us, that he could anſwer for our 
ſafety on the road, and at Ghinnah, where 
he would introduce us under cover of the 
night, and previouſly provide for our embar- 
kation. Whatever reluctance we might have 
towards this ſtep, it was impoſſible to fruſ- 
trate it, and he put his camel on at ſuch a 
trot, as made us bie ſight of him preſently. 
We were even worſe provided with cattle 
than before, and on our endeayouring to 
mend their pace to keep up with the ſhaik, 
we. received remonſtrances from the owner 
againſt hurrying his camels. This fellow at- 
tended us, and was as ſurly a dog as I ever 
met with in my life. When he found that 
my companionsand I paid little regard to his 
words, he had the impudence to make Ay 
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dul Ruſſar, our Arab ſervant, and the poor 
Hindoo, alight, and trudge along on foot, 
under pretence that the beaſts they rode, 
were overladen. When we were apprized 
of this circumſtance, we rated the owner 
ſoundly for his inſolence. But he remained 
inflexible, and 1 know not to what a pitch 
our difference would have ariſen, if Abdul 
Ruffar had not wiſely urged us to acquieſce 
in a thing, which he now pretended was a 
matter of choice. He had great merit for 
his prudent interference, at a time when we 
were about to forget the reſtraint we were 
under in this Mahometan region. And 
happy would it have been for the Fakeer, if 
he'could have yielded to circumſtances with 
ran temper. 'But his ſpirit was ſo wound- 
ed at the indignity which had been offered 
him, that he took the firſt opportunity of re- 
mounting his camel, unobſerved by the 
owner. We were at this juncture ſome hun- 
dreds of yards ahead, and were not a little 
ſurprized to hear the moſt lamentable out- 
cries in our rear. Theſe proceeded” from 
the unfortunate Fakeer, whom we beheld 
under the diſcipline of the Arab's ſtick, but 
urging his beaſt forwards, without betraying 
the leaſt deſign towards quitting his ſeat. 
As we approached him, his confidence ſeem- 
ed to redouble, and he'began to pour forth 
the vileſt abuſe on his antagoniſt in the 
Moor language. It was perhaps conducive 
* | to 
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to his ſafety, that the Arab did not under- 
ſtand him, who, at our inſtance, not only de- 
ſiſted from the aſſault, but left him in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the camel. This ſo elevated 
the ſpirits of the Hindoo, that giving more 
credit to his own vociferation than to our 
ſupport, he deſcanted largely on his own cou- 
rage and rank in life, which he averred was 
formerly a Subedar, or commander of Sepoys 
in the Engliſh ſervice. As this man had hi- 
therto kept a centinel on his lips, we did 
not regret the rude manner in which they 
had been put off their guard; as the many ſto- 
ries which fell now from them, ſerved, in ſome 
meaſure, to baniſh painful reflections. But, 
indeed, the ſcene which now diſcloſed itſelf, 
quickly abſorbed our attention. After a 
1x month's confinement in a ſhip, and in 
barren countries, it was not without an ex- 
quiſite ſatisfaction that I beheld the earth 
cloathed again in green, and adorned with - 
her faireſt ornaments of wood and water. 
The captive, who has long pined in a gloomy 
dungeon, could not experience more joyful 
emotions at the ſight of day, than animated 
me on this occaſion. I looked about me 
with ſenſations unknown before. I called 
to my camel-driver to gather every bloſſom 
that the buſhes afforded, which my imagina- 
tion ſupplied with fragrance ; and this part 
of the Nile, which would appear contemp- 
tible when oppoſed to the rudeſt banks of the 


Thames, 
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Thames, was to. me fraught with number- 
leſs beauties. We now, for the firſt time 
on our journey, beheld the marks of agricul- 
ture. The people were in ſome places tend- 
ing their cattle, and in others following the 
plough. The river diſcovered itſelf at various 
reaches in the banks, about two miles to 
our left; and we ſaw wells that were work- 
ed by * pacotahs, as in India. Water-chan- 
nels now interſected the road, to ſupply the 
country to the right of us, which here began 
to be cultivated. At theſe channels our poor 
camels halted, and drank with the eagerneſs 
and. perſeverance of creatures unaccuſtomed 
to quench the heavieſt call of nature, which 
I may ſafely pronounce to be thirſt. I can 
truly ſay, that, during the laſt three days, I 
have not eaten an ounce. Meat we had not, 
and I could never get down above a mouth- 
ful or two of bread. My companions were 
nearly in the ſame fituation; which can only 
be attributed to our ſtomachs having been 
overcharged with the quantities of water, 
mane the heat and duſt obliged us to ſwal- 
OW. | | 


A pacotah is a machine of a very ſimple conſtruc- 
tion. By the means of a long bamboo, fixed acrols a 
maſt, a ſingle; man will raiſe water from the depth of 
ten or twelve feet, by walking up and down the bamboo. 
During this leiſure movement, the man above encoura- 
ges himſelf with a ſong, in which he is accompanied by 
his fellow, who- ſtays below, to diſtribute the water #s 
iu comes up in the bucket. 


Between 
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Between the time of our ſeeing the ruined 
village and ſun- ſet, we counted not leſs than 
a dozen deſolated towns, which we were 
given to underſtand had been unpeopled on 
the ſame account: ſome large, and the houſ- 
es ſtill ſtanding; and others defended by 
walls and towers, whoſe remains are ſtill re- 
ſpectable. Were a traveller allowed to in- 
dulge a conjecture on a curſory view of 
things, I ſhould rather ſuſpect that theſe ru- 
ins were of far greater antiquity than the mo- 
dern inhabitants of Egypt imagine; and that 
time, the grand deſtroyer of all human 


ſyſtems, had depopulated theſe parts, and 


not the dread of the roving Arabs. When 
the Saracens over-ran Egypt, whole cities 
muſt have yielded to the deſtructive tide; 
and while the bloody conteſt ſubſiſted be- 
tween them and the Turks, the reſt were in- 
vol ved in the general wreck of this country's 
grandeur. I particularly remarked the ruins 
of one town, ſituated on two hills to the 
right of the road, and joined together by a 
road which runs acroſs the valley. The front 
of this town ſtill extends itſelf a mile, and 
its towers and hummums, which are of 
ſtone, are many of them in tolerable repair: 
Our guides had; indeed, names for this, as 
well as ſome of the reſt of theſe places; but 
being of Arab derivation, they could throw 
no light on the ſubject of our enquiry. 
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The night was very bright, from the 
countleſs hoſt of ſtars which. are wont to 
ſhine with unclouded luſtre in this ſerene 
hemiſphere. A full hour before we reached 
Ghinnah, we left our northern direction, and 
travelled due weſt. The many gardens and 
plantations that we paſſed, announced our 
vicinity to the city, where we arrived at 
nine o'clock. At our entrance we went by 
a large moſque, which was illuminated, and 
full of people, who were attending divine 
ſervice. We ſaw many good houſes and 
ſtreets, before we reached the lodgings that 
had been provided for us. Here we. were 
houſed at half paſt nine, without having met 
with any adventure that could tend to a 
diſcovery of our perſons. The manſion 
ſeems large and commodious, and belongs to 
the merchant whoſe camels accompanied us 
the greateſt part of the way. He welcomed 
us with great cordiality, and, having ſeen 
our baggage carried up ſtairs, lighted us him- 
ſelf to our apartment, where ſome new bread 
and freſh dates were ſerved up to us. Dur- 
ing our repaſt the merchant Mahomet, his 
brother Ally, and the ſhaik, attended us, 
and on their wiſhing us a good night, we 
reminded them of our anxiety to be gone. 
The laſt ſtage was ſix hours, or fifteen miles, 
ſo that we have come 130 miles ſince we left 
Cofire, though the direct diſtance muſt fall 
ſomewhat ſhort of that number. While we 

| were 
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were going to bed, we were thrown into 
ſome confuſion by Major Alexander miſſing 
his Indian ſabre. The baggage was rum- 
maged for it in vain; ſo that we were obliged 
to call up our hoſt to lay the complaint before 
him. The major now remembered having 
left it below ſtairs, and, as it could not be 
found, the ſuſpicions of our hoſt immediate- 
ly fell upon the ſoldier, who had been ſo 
long the object of our averſion. This ſol- 
dier he now fallied forth at this late hour to 
ſeek; and bidding the major to be of good 

cheer, aſſured him that the ſword ſhould 


be recovered, if ſtill within the precincts of 
the city. 


FRI D AV, iſt Avovsr. 


I awoke at day- break to- day after a very 
ſound repoſe. One night's reſt had perfectly 
reſtored me to myſelf, if I may except a 
languor upon my limbs, which ſo laborious 
a journey might occaſion to a conſtitution 
that is none of the ſtrongeſt. When I had 
got on my Arabian habit, I perceived a pair 
of ſtairs that led to the topof the houſe. As 
J conceived myſelf to be ſufficiently diſ- 
guiſed, I made no ſcruple to aſcend them, in 

_ order to take a view of the city. Ghinnah, 
or Cana, as the antients called it, 1s pleafantly 

| ſituated on the eaſtern banks of the Nile, 
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in that diſtrict which is known by the name 
of Upper Egypt. By our niceſt obſervation 
of its bearing from Coſire, it lies in the lati- 
tude 260 40/ N. which brings it conſiderably 
lower down the river than we find it, either 
in the old or modern maps. Its length ex- 
tends from caſt to weſt, and its principal 
ſtreets run in a parallel line, and aſcend by 
a gentle acclivity from the river to the 
center of the city. This ſituation ſeems 
adapted to the neighbourhood of the Nile, 
which, in the time of the floods, muſt lay 
the adjacent parts under water. Its appear- 
ance is truly romantic, as every houſe is ſur- 
rounded with an incloſure, and partly con- 
cealed from view by the lofty date-trees, that 
every here and there mingle their tufted 
heads with the ſpiral moſques and ſwelling 
domes, as if ambitious to rival their proudeſt 
heights. I was proceeding in my obſerva- 
tions, when our hoſt came up to bid us good- 
morrow, and hearing that I was above, he 
called to me in haſte to deſcend, I was ra- 
ther ſurprized at this abrupt command; but 
when he pointed out the offence which his 
neighbours might take at having their wo- 
men overlooked, I bore with the reproof, 
though my curioſity had not been awakened 
from that quarter. I was well acquainted 
with the jealouſy of the Mahometans in this 
particular; and therefore did not conſider 
the conduct of our hoſt as any way unrea- 
: ſonable. 
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ſonable. To the great ſatisfaction of the 
major, he produced the ſword, which he 
declared had been taken on the thief he 
mentioned. He demanded, however, eight 
dollars for the hire of two men, who had 
aſſiſted him in the purſuit of the ſoldier ſome 
miles from the town. The money was paid 


to him without heſitation, as the weapon 


was of value to the owner; but our ideas of 
the juſtice which prevails here, became very 
unfavourable, when we underſtood that the 
loſs of his plunder was the only puniſhment 
which the knave was likely to experience. 

We feaſted this morning at breakfaſt on 
cow's milk, to which we have been long 
ſtrangers, and on the firſt good bread we 
have taſted in Egypt. Indeed, we learn, 
that this place is plentifully ſupplied with 
every neceſſary of life, ſituated in a ſerene 
climate, and far removed from the turbu- 
lence and intrigues of the capital we' are 
haſtening to. A picture, pretty in ſpecula- 
tion, and what we flatter ourſelves we ſhall 
find juſt in the practice. The ſhaik and our 
hoſt joined us at our coffee, and we expected 
to have heard ſomething of the boat; but 


their errand was to get ſuch preſents for the 
camel- drivers and guard, as are uſual for 


travellers to give. We were content to be 
quit of them for a dollar each; though it 
went not a little againſt our inclination to 
include the rogui{h 1 among — 
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ber. Scarce had they left us, when we had 
a viſit from the guard themſelyes. The of- 
fender came without a bluſh into our pre- 
ſence, and had the effrontery to make a jeſt 
of taking the ſword, which he pretended he 
only meant to have kept as a pledge, for the 
preſent that was due to his comrade and 
himſelf. He added, that they were now 
come for that preſent, 'which they had ſo 
juſtly deſerved at our hands, by the protec- 
tion they had afforded us on the road. We 
were inclined enough to have diſputed their 
merits in this caſe, had it not been in the 
power of theſe fellows to publiſh our arrival 
at Ghinnah, and expoſe us to the rapacity of 
the government. Their demand, therefore, 
met with a civiler reception than they 
expected, and we aſſured them that it 
had been already gratified. We were now 
witneſs to one of the moſt ſtriking inſtances 
of the unlicenced tempers of the Arabs that 
ever occurred in hiſtory. For no ſooner was 
the ſpokeſman certified of the ſhaik's having 
received his quota, than he caught up his 
ſabre which lay by him on the carpet, and 
half-drawing it, told us with a reſolute air, 
that if we would diſcloſe but the ſum which 
the ſhaik had preſumed to take without their 
knowledge, he would force it from his throat 
with the point of his ſword. This language 
from a ſoldier, of his ſuperior, did not ſuit 
our notions of military diſcipline; and * 
Lead | os diſ- 
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diſpatched Abdul Ruſſar to ſeek for the 
ſhaik, and acquaint him therewith. He ſoon 
came, and ſuch a ſcene paſſed between the 
prince and ſubject, as baffles all deſcription. 
An hundred times did they catch up their 
ſabres, and challenge each other to. inſtant 
conflict, and as often did they revile each 
other in the bittereſt terms. But our friend 
had the greateſt juſtice in his reproaches, as 
he ſtigmatized the ſoldier with having be- 
trayed his truſt, in reſpect to the major's 
ſword. This breach of truſt ſeemed to both of 
theſe warriors the principal crime in the rob- 
bery; and the quarrel waxed to ſuch a pitch, 
that finding it impoſſible to ſoften their fury, 
we looked to our arms, in order to intimi- 
date the ſoldier, His comrade had ſneaked 
off in the beginning of this diſpute, and 
wiſely informed the people of the houſe of 
what was paſſing above, This intelligence, 
together with the noiſe, brought up the hoſt 
and his family, juſt at the nick of time, that 
our apartment was about, to become the 
ſcene of bloodſhed, in a populous and civil- 
ized city, on the trifling ſubject of a few 
dollars! This company ſoon accommodated 
the matter, and the ſoldier was diſmiſſed, 
with a promiſe of obtaining his dividend of 
the ſum in queſtion. , _ WTI 
Our diſtaſte for the people we are among, 
was ſo heightened by this late tranſaction, 
that we now preſſed the ſhaik, very ſeri- 
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. ouſly, to diſcharge the obligation he was un- 
1 der to embark us in a boat for Cairo. We 
1 found ourſelves at greater liberty, and under 
leſs apprehenſion, when committed to the 
wide waves in an Arab boat, than now when 
we are upon Arab ground; and I doubt if 
there was one among us, who would not 
have undertaken the pilotage of a boat to 
Cairo, though the. current was the only 
guide he could depend upon, in preference 
to ſtaying at Ghinnah a day longer. The 
Maik ſaw our anxiety, and aſſured us ſo- 
lemnly of his intention to keep his word, as 
ſoon as a boat could be got ready. Our hoſt, 
and his brother Ally, offered to pledge them- 
ſelves for the ſhaik's ſincerity, and the latter 
ropoſed himſelf to accompany us to Cairo. 
They left us to fit down to a meal of wheat, 
boiled in mutton-broth, which had been 
35 by the ſtrange buſineſs of the 
oay. Ri 


. 


.. SATURDAY, 2d Avcvsr. 


Me are doomed to be the ſport of fortune, 
to atchieve adventures which we never aſpir- 
ed to, and to find our ſituation more dange- 
rous than ever, at the moment that we are 
fooliſhly expecting the period of our trou- 
bles. Though the night was cloſe, and I 
had not reſted well, from the duſt which 
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incommoded the terrace we fleep upon, I 
was up, according to cuſtom, at day- break, 
and in going down ſtairs to the back-yard, 
in order to waſh me, was met by a ſervant 
of the houſe, who took me by the arm, and, 
with a ſignificant geſture, hurtied me up 
again in apparent agitation. When he could 
make a ſhift to explain himſelf, by the means 
of Ibrahim, we underſtood; to our great 
concern, that the vizier of the city was in 
the houſe, and locked up in cloſe eenference 
with our hoſt, This early viſit had a very 
unpromiſing appearance, and as we had re- 
mained within doors ſince our arrival, we 
attributed this diſcovery of us, to ſome trea- 
chery in thoſe who were in the ſecret. My 
companions poſted themſelves on the ſtair- 
head, to learn, if poſſible, what was going 
forward, and I was ruminating in an inner 
apartment on the conſequences of Arab du- 
plicity, when they came running to me with 
an account of the ſtreet-doot being beſieged 
by a body of horſe. Our hoſt himſelf fol- 
lowed them into the room, and, with the 
utmoſt ſhew of terror, deſired us to load our 
fire-arms quickly, and aſſiſt him to defend 
the houſe, which he expected would be aſ- 
ſaulted every moment. It was ſome time 
before we could get him to interpret the 
meaning of this alarm. We were not a lit- 
tle ſurpriſed at laſt to learn, that the horſe 
at the door belonged to the ſhaik of 
ele an 
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and were ſent with injunctions to carry us 
before their maſter, who had been apprized 
of our having paſſed his reſidence; without 
paying him the uſual compliment. As im- 
probable as this ſtory appeared, what impo- 
ſition was there which could not have been 
practiſed with ſucceſs on people, who were 
utter ſtrangers to the cuſtoms and language 
of the country ? We were well informed of 
the independence of the Arab ſhaiks, and 
their propenſity to extort money from travel- 
lers; and though the ſending an armed force 
into a commercial town was incomprehenſi- 
ble to us, yet we did not know but it might 
enter into the ſyſtem of their politics, where 
one party was ſuperior to another. In order, 
we ſuppoſe, to terrify us into their meaſures, 
our hoſt told us, that there was no regular 
government at preſent in Ghinnah; that every 
man was the protector of his own houſe, 
which he would defend, on our account, 
againſt all invaders. From one of our win- 
dows, which in this country more reſembles 
a pigeon- hole than any thing elſe, we beheld 
a number of horſemen, who paraded the 
ſtreet, but did not betray any intentions to 
proceed to violence. On our obſerving this 
matter to our hoſt, he pretended that it diſ- 
covered an inclination to treat with us; and 
immediately went down to the gate, to make, 
as he ſaid, the beſt terms for us in his power. 
Thus were we, on a ſudden, ſhut up in a 
bus beleagu- 
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beleaguered place, and either on the point 
of being put to the ſword, or being obliged 
to deliver ourſelves up priſoners of war. 
The caſtle was beſieged in form, and the 
treacherous governor about to forego his 
truſt, We remained, during this interval, 
under arms in our apartment, and had cen- 
tinels poſted on the ſtairs, to apprize us of 
any danger. After this farce—for a farce it 
was, though of a very ſerious nature to us 
—had been kept up for two hours and up- 
wards, our hoſt at length came up. He told 
us, that he had ſo far ſucceeded, as to get 
us excuſed from our viſit to Banute for a 
pecuniary conſideration, and that the ſum of 

50 dollars would free us from theſe trouble- 
ſome gueſts. From the viſier's viſit, and 
the ſtrange conduct of the hoſt, we ſuſpected 
there was a colluſion between them and the 
cavalry at the door, and that we had already 
fallen within the gripe of the government' of 
Ghinnah. Under this perſuaſion we ſubmit- 
ted with a good grace, to what we judged 
was unavoidable. We paid down fifty dol- 
lars in advance, though we loudly proteſted 
againſt the impoſition, which we declared 
would leave us almoſt deſtitute of money. 
To moderate our vexation, and to revive the 
pleaſing ideas of our departure, our hoſt very 
artfully ſhifted the ſubject, and reminded us 
of putting him in caſh for the boat, which 
the ſhaik and his brother were gone in ow 
W913 uit 
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ſuit of. His demand was forty dollars, which 
we readily depoſited in his hands, on his ſo- 
lemn declaration, that he received them for 
the hire of a boat, — ſhould be ready for 
our reception at nigh 
In a ſhort time 28 our hoſt had left us, 
he returned to adviſe us of the vizier's ap- 
proach, who followed him into our apart- 
ment, attended by a number of officers of 
ſtate. They came, as they informed us, to 
enquire into our buſineſs, and our reaſons 
for travelling through their country. Tho 
they had taken us rather unawares, we put 
the beſt face we could upon the matter, and 
declared ourſelves travellers, whom ill for- 
tune, and not our ow inclinations, had led 
among them. On their demanding our 
paſs, wre produced the one from the vizier of 
ambo; and we thought it fortunate that 
we could ſhew them letters from Captain 
Bacon, and the fupercargoes of the fnow 
Adventure, to Ibrahim Bw, the bey of Cai- 
ro, to convince them that our journey was 
not a ſecret to the bey. The vizier put the 
paſs into his pocket, and we remarked that 
he eyed the letter to the bey with great at- 
tention, and whiſpered with apparent ear- 
neſtneſs to ſome of his followers before he 
returned it to us. We gathered the moſt 
flattering preſages from this incident; and as 
he had preſerved the utmoſt politeneſs and 
moderation in this i inte we ſaw the vi- 
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zier and his train depart, in the fulleſt con- 
fidence of having found protection in our 
letters, againſt the government, which were 
ſo well inclined to have perſecuted us. | 

When theſe people were gone, we partook 
of a repaſt which the family had provided 
for us. It was ſimple, but well-dreſt, and 
conſiſted of meat and vegetables, both ſtew- 
ed and roaſted, We had not ſeen the young 
ſhaik all day, and were uneaſy at his ab- 
ſence. When he made his appearance, he 
aſſured us that he had been employed in our 
ſervice ſince we ſaw him laſt, and that he 
only wanted the money to ſecure the boat 
which he had engaged for us, But this in- 
formation ſeemed chiefly to be a prelude to 
his own demands, and we diſcovered that he 
was come, like the reſt of his countrymen; 
for a preſent. Though we had-promiſed 
him a gratuity conditionally, yet as we pla- 
ced too much reliance on the oath of: an 
Arab, we hoped to bind him more ſtrongly 
to us, by an act that favoured of confidence, 
as well as of bounty. We therefore preſent- 
ed him with twenty dollars; and Mr. Ham- 
mond gave him a ſhaul to which he had tak- 
en a liking. He appeared ſo much ſtruck 
with this generoſity, that he ſwore by his 
Prophet, he would not leave the houſe until 
a a boat was provided for us. We then ſent 
our hoſt, with whom we had entruſted the 
boat-hire ; but underſtood from him, that 
he 
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he had juſt paid it away with the reſt of the 


money to the Banute cavalry, who, on this 
prompt payment, had relinquiſhed their firſt 
demand. 'Tho' this ſtory was rather ſtrange, 
it carried not a On air, on the face of 
it. We ſaved ſixty dollars by the manceu- 
vre, and readily proffered to advance the 
boat-hire anew. A reys, or nokidah, ac- 
companied the hoſt, who, after ſome alteron 


tion, agreed to let us have a large, commodi- 


ous boat, to carry us to Cairo, for fifty-five 
dollars. As the price was conſiderably en- 
creaſed, we affected to run ſhort of caſh, in 
hopes to impreſs them with a notion of our 
being too poor to be worth detaining. Ac- 
cordingly we produced ſeveral Indian coins, 
both of gold and filver, which we deſired 
might be * weighed to make up the ſum. 


Though we let them underſtand that theſe 


were pocket pieces, which we had preſerv- 
ed through curioſity, I fear this expedient 
was the means of awakening the avarice of 
theſe robbers, and teaching them to expect 


a hoard of this treaſure. On receiving the 


amount, with five dollars beſides, to provide 
bread and two or three ſheep for the voyage, 
the ſhaik, our hoſt, and the nokidah, ſwore 


in conjunction to the immediate perfor- 


mance of the treaty. But they think, as 
the poets ſays of lovers, that © Jove laughs 
at Arab perjuries,” and they can ſwallow 
the moſt ſacred oaths, without the ſmalleſt 
| intention 
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intention to keep them. And this we found 
more ſtrongly verified than ever. 

On the faith of their prcatee we had 
packed up our baggage, and diſpoſed our- 
ſelves for our removal. Nine o'clock was 

the, appointed hour, and we waited for it 
with all the impatience of a bridegroom, 
who looks forward to the moment which 1s 
to crown his fondeſt wiſhes. But our watch- 
es announced the hour, and no Arabs a 
peared. We, however, accounted eaſily for 
the delay; eſpecially as the natives muſt 
find it difficult to aſcertain time, in a coun- 
try where clocks and watches are unknown. 
Ten o'clock came, and brought no intelli- 
gence of them. Our ſuſpence now began to 
be cruel; and we ſent Abdul Ruſſar down 
ſtairs, to enquire what was become of the 
hoſt and his companions. He returned with- 
out having obtained any other tidings, than 
their being ſtill abroad. It is impoſſible to 
give the reader an idea of our ſituation du- 
ring this interval. We were aſſembled on a 
terrace that was open to the air, and had no 
other light than what the ſtars afforded us. 
The worſt interpretation was put upon their 
abſence, by ſome of our company. Ibrahim 
began to deſpair; and Abdul Ruſſar himſelf 
could not account for the conduct of his 
countrymen. Tired out with fruitleſs ex- 
pectation, we ſtretched ourſelves upon our 
hoes and endeavoured. to compoſe our- 


ſelves 


. 
ſelves to reſt. In the midſt of our diſorder- 
ed ſlumbers, we were ſuddenly alarmed, 
about midnight, by a noiſe at the outward 
gate of the houſe. We heard the door open, 
and the ſound of a man's feet haſtily aſcend 
the ſtairs. Hope hung upon his ſteps; and 
when we beheld our hoſt enter with a light 
in his hand, we called out, as if with one voice, 
that we were ready to attend him. Judge 
ye, who have ever experienced the fallacy of 
appearances in matters neareſt to the heart--- 
judge of our emotions, when we found, 
that, inſtead of a boat being in readineſs to 
carry us away, the vizier and his train were 
below! The late hour, our recent diſappoint- 
ment, and the ſurprize which this news threw 
us into, operated together to render us very 
unfit to receive theſe unwelcome viſitants. 
But we had not even time to enquire into 
the meaning of this intruſion, when the vi- 
zier entered. He was accompanied by all 
the officers who were with him in the morn- 
ing; but his retinue was now enlarged by a 
number of ſoldiers, each of whom bore a 
torch in his hand. They ſeated themſelves, 
without waiting to be ajked, on the carpets 
which we had riſen from; and calling for 
our interpreter, the vizier deſired him to tell 
us, that he was come to levy a duty on the 
goods and jewels that we had with us: that 
he and the council of ſtate had formed a re- 
ſolution to demand no more than 4,000 dg 
lars; 
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lars; and if we refuſed to pay ſo moderate a 
ſum, they muſt ſend us to their maſter, the 
ſhaik-Ul-Arab, who was then on the fron- 
tiers of his dominions, to anſwer for our re- 
fuſal. The exorbitancy of the demand made 
us treat it in a light manner; and as to our 
taking another journey upon camels, we de- 
clared it was better to die here, than to fall a 
ſacrifice to the fatigues of the Arabian method 
of travelling. We told them our baggage 
lay ready for their inſpection, and they might 
ſoon ſatisfy themſelves of our poverty. 
Whether this confident behaviour impreſſed 
them with an idea of our ſincerity, or that 
their deſigns were not ripe for execution, we 
cannot pronounce ; but the vizier declined 
the ſearch. He however very politely inſi- 
nuated, that a ſhaul or two would be very 

acceptable to him. I had two fine ones be- 
_ longing to my Turkiſh dreſs, which had ſtood 
me in Loo dollars. Theſe I produced with- 
out heſitation, . tho I declared truly they 
were all I had, when I preſented them to the 
vizier. On receiving them, the miniſter 
begged us to be eaſy, as he now conſidered 
us to be under his protection, and would give 
us a paſs in the morning for our ſafety down 
the river. When he had taken his leave, we 
reproached our hoſt for the failure of his 
word. But he ſhifted the blame from him- 
ſelf to the vizier, who, he aſſured us, had 
put a ſtop to our voyage for this night. He 
repeated 
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repeated his former aſſertions, that the boat 
was ready for our reception. In ſhort, he 
drew ſo flattering a picture of the vizier's 

ood intentions towards us, and expreſſed 
uch a zeal for our ſervice, that he obtained 


his ends of getting a ſhaul himſelf from Ma- 
jor Alexander, and of lulling us once more 
1nto a tranſient ſecurity. FOSTER DC 41 ONO IG 


SUNDAY, 3d Avevsr. | 


3 The morning came, only to furniſn us 
with freſh inſtances of the perfidy of theſe 


people. - Inſtead of the vizier's paſs, or any 


ſigns of our departure, we were left to our 
own reflections, and we ſaw nothing of the 
young ſhaik, of our hoſt, or of his brother. 
Nay, to ſuch a pitch was their neglect carri- 


ed, that at noon we found there was no din- 


ner provided for us in the houſe. In this 
embarraſſment we ſent out Abdul Ruſſar to 


purchaſe us ſome proviſion; and as we un- 


derſtood the city abounded with Chriſtian 


merchants, we directed him to apply to them 


for their opinion of our detention, and for 


their advice and aſſiſtance on this alarming 
occaſion. Too ſtrict a watch was kept upon 
the motions of Ibrahim, to admit of his 
negociating ſuch a matter for us. It was 
rarely that he was ſuffered to ſtir out of 


doors, under pretence that the people of Ba- 
nute were once more in ſearch of us, to tax 
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us in another preſent; and when cis liberty 
was allowed him, he was attended by the 
hoſt, or ſome of the family. We'were yet 
in the dark, therefore, in reſpect to the 10155 
and nature of the government under whoſe 
extortions we groatied. But we, gave the 


abſent prince, whoever he might 
credit for a principal fhare in our ſufferings.” 


In about an hour's time our faithful do- 


meſtic returned, with a couple of fowls'and 
ſome greens, which he immediately ſet about 
to dreſs for us. But, to our great concern, 
he met with no ſucceſs in the mort material 


part of his errand. No admittance had been | 


given him at the Chriſtian houſes, becauſe it 
was the hour of dinner; an hour facred to 
privacy. among the Oriental nations. While 
we were waiting for dur humble tepaſt, we 


were not a little furprized at the fight of the 


vizier, who came to pay vs a viſit, attended 
only by his ſervants, ' who remained below. 
It was about two O clock, and long paſt his 
time of dining. Nevertheleſs, on our victu- 


als appearing, he fat down to a ſingle diſh 
with us, and partook with much ſeeming ſa- 


tisfaction of the fare which was put before 
him. He called for ſpirits, which he jocoſe- 
ly ſaid the Chriſtians were the moſt choice in, 
and drank ſeveral coffee cups of rum, both 
during and after our” meal. The vizier's 
name is Mahmoud. He is a young man of 
about thirty years of age, tall and well made, 

* of 


he, full 
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af a pleaſing aſpect and. inſinuating addreſs, 
lively and entertaining in his diſcourſe, and 
void of the reſerve which marks the genera- 
lity of his nation. It appeared to us that he 
was come incaqg, with an intent to unbend 
himſelf with the novelty of European com- 
pany, and with the charms of a liquor which 
is forbidden by his law. But ſtrong as theſe 
motives might be, we had quickly cauſe to 
be convinced, that there was another more 
prevalent in his boſom, which induced him 


to honour. us with this viſit. He — wh his 


ſagacity of our countrymen, and in paſſing 


the higheſt encomiums on the manufactures 
of our country. He dwelt in particular on 
the beauty of the fire arms, and, by an ca- 


1y.. tranſition, expreſſed a deſire to poſſeſs a 


pair of Engliſh, piſtols. I had one pair left, 
very handſomely mounted with ſilver, which 
I immediately preſented him with. Theſe 

id been ſeen by. our. treacherous _ hoſt 


the preceding morning, when we had taken 


up arms to defend the houſe, and as I per- 
ceived that the vizier had got an item of 
them, I parted with them in the beſt man- 
ner I could. Not fatisfied with this compli- 
ance, he now caſt his eye on the Major's 
ſword. But its maſter had too great a value 
for an old and truſty. ſervant, to give it up ſa 
eaſily. He had already redeemed it from 
the hands of a robber, and, perhaps, on that 
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account, prized it more than ever. But the 
vizier's inclination for the ſword ſeemed to 
increaſe, in proportion to the reluQtance of 
the owner to refign it. In ſuch a ſituation 
as ours, I could not fee the uſe of with- 
holding any article from a man, who, by 
his rank and authority, might apparently diſ- 
poſe of us as he pleaſed. To my experience 
of theſe people, I had never found the good 
of reſiſtance, in caſes of this nature; and 
cannot take any ſname upon myſelf for ad- 
viſing conciliating and pacific meaſures, in a 
country where a ſucceſsful oppoſition would 
prove fatal to us. We had arms to defend 
ourſelves, and I believe ſkill to have repelled 
ſuperior numbers; but it muſt be allowed, 
that we ſhould dearly have abided a re- 
courſe to them. Under this conviction, I en- 
deavoured to ſoften the vizier's diſappoint- 
ment, by tendering him a creeſe, or dagger, in 
lien of the ſword he wanted. Its handle was 
agate, ſtudded with finall rubies and emeralds, 
and as it belonged to my 'Turkiſh dreſs, was 
a very proper preſent to an Arab. This 
creefe, with the piſtols, coſt me ſeventy dol- 
lars at leaſt; but the ſooner we are diveſted 
of our valuables, the nearer will be the hour 
of our departure. The meaning of this in- 
terview was too obvious to eſcape our no- 
tice; and we ſhould have been content to 
have purchaſed this miniſter's friendſhip at 
the price of our baggage. Though every 
- T2 requeſt 
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requeſt he made could only be conſtrued in- 
to a demand, he never exceeded the bounds 
of good-breeding in this piratical viſit; 
and it muſt be acknowledged, that there ne- 
ver exiſted a more polite robber than the vi- 
zier of Ghinnah. He. had the art to. ſhift 
the diſcourſe to ſomething flattering or a- 
muſing to us, whenever we attempted to 
touch on the ſubject of our departure; and 
notwithſtanding we. perceived his drift, he 
had the addreſs to evade the queſtion, and 
to lead us from the point we had always in 
view. In ſhort, he laughed with us, rallied 
with us, and drank with us ; and, as a par- 
ticular compliment, obliged us in our turns 
to ſmoke of his pipe. He lengthened his 
viſit until eight o'clock in the evening, and, 
during the whole time, diſplayed all the 
{kill and education of a profeſſed courtier. 
We were abſolutely foiled in our attempts 
to ſound this politician's mind; and, at the 
end of the interview, had not ed the 
leaſt inſight into the extent of his deſigns 
upon us. When we lamented our confine- 
ment in a private houſe, and complained of 
the deceitful conduct of our hoſt, he affect- 
ed to take a part in our troubles. . But his 
language was ambiguous, and left us to con- 
ceive ſomething more than it conveyed. At 
his departure, however, he aſſured us with 
a ſmile, that he intended to renew his viſit 
on the morrow ; but that he ſhould inſiſt on 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding our caterer, and' ſending us a din- 
ner more ſuitable to our condition. To this 
he added, that he hoped it would be the laſt 
meal we ſhould eat in Ghinnah. Inconclu- 
ſive as theſe words were, we were ſome- 
what aſſured by them, and thanked the mi- 
niſter eng cordially for his good intentſent 


MONDAY, 4th Avovsr. : 


What with the anxiety of our g 30 
the cloſeneſs of our apartment, we paſs our 
nights in a very uncomfortable manner. 
The weather is very ſultry, and the high 
walls which ſurround us on all ſides, ſeem 
IT to prevent a free circulation of 

But we had more important cares to 
engig our attention. From the wreck of 
our fortunes, we were intent to ſave a ſuffi- 
ciency to carry us to Eutope, ſhould it 
pleaſe God to deliver us from this rapacious 
tribe. I had about 100l. left in venetians 
and guineas, which, with a gold watch, and 
a ruby ring of ſome value, I concealed: in 
an handkerchief about my waiſt. My Eu- 
ropean ſervant contrived alſo to carry about 
him ſome pictures and trinkets ſet with jew- 
els, of mine, in his ſaſh and turban. Mr. 
Hammond and the major made uſe of ſimi- 
lar contrivances, to preſerve their treaſure. 
But the abundant riches of the latter be- 
came a grievous burden to him, He bad 
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lent the ſupercargo of the Adventure 1000 


pagodas, or 400l reſpondentia, to be paid at 
Suez. At our departure from Yambo he 


had received this ſum, and what with pago- 


das and rupees that he had beſides, he could 
not at that time be in poſſeſſion of leſs than 
1900l, in ſpecie. A large capital, and though 
ſomewhat leſſened by our former travels, 
ſtill conſiderable enough to put him to great 
difficulties in the diſpoſal of it. An heavy 
bag of 500 venctians was ſuſpended about 

Ibrahim's waiſt, and afforded us no little 
trial of the honeſty and attachment of this 
Indian, The major's ſla ve · boys were like- 
wiſe encumbered with gold and ſilver; and 


a prodigious handſome Ford, which he had 


hitherto ſecreted in his bed, was now, for 


Ed ſecurity, hidden in a hole under the 


ir-caſe. The handle and ſcabbard were 
of ſilver, highly wrought, and doubly gilt. 
This ſword was valued at 100, ſterling, and 
was once the property of an eaſtern prince. 


Theſe meaſures were adopted from a ſuſpi- 


cion that our trunks would undergo a ſcruti- 
ny to-day, and that nothing but this cere- 
mony having hitherto been omitted, ob- 
ſtructed our departure. It was our original 
misfortune to be lumbered with too much 
baggage, and it had been better that we had 
committed every thing to the waves at Co- 
ſire, than to have brought any packages but 
papers with the caravan. Its appearance al- 
moſt 
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moſt warranted the exaggeration of the vul- 
gar; and the approach of the Engliſh tra- 
vellers, loaded with gold, precious ſtones, 
and merchandize, was every where publiſh- 
ed. As they had no idea of people being 
led by curioſity or accident to viſit their 
country, it was very natural for them to 
place our journey to the deſire of gain, and 
to conſider us in the light of merchants. In- 
ſtead of coming here with privacy as we 
had fooliſhly believed on the word of our 
conductor —it now appears, that we were 
expected with impatience by the principal 
inhabitants; and that our perſons and our 
goods had only been transferred from one 
hand to another. To the bleſſing of Godonly 
can we now attribute the moderation of the 
ſhaik of Coſire, and our preſervation on the 
road hither. Our lives and properties had 
been at the diſpoſal of him and his depend - 
ants, and we could not but ſhudder to reflect 
on the company we had travelled with. 
But to be expoſed to pillage in a large 5 
populous town, to which merchants of dif>” 
ferent countries reſort, is only to be explaith 
ed by the ſtrange ideas they entertain of our 
baggage, which they will not ſearch, though 
we preſs them to do it, and will not ſeize, 
though inclined to poſſeſs it. Thus kept in 
a ſtruggle between avarice and fear, our 
journey is delayed, our apprehenſions awak- 
ened, and our lives poſſibly CN _ 
TY i ah 1 5, 28 « : t1 
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til the conflict ſhall be decided in the breaſts 
of theſe ſpoilers! | 

We have ſeen nothing of the young, ſhaik 
ſince he received. his preſent, nor of our 
hoſt Mahomet, ſince, he made us the fine 
promiſes of a ſpeedy. departure. Ibrahim 
watched an opportunity this morning to ſlip 
out unobſerved, and to accompany Abdul 
Ruſſar to ſome Chriſtian houſes. They 
were directed to ſound theſe people, reſpect- 
ing the protection they were inclined to 
afford vs. To know whether they could 
harbour us in their houſes, in caſe we 
effected an eſcape, from our priſon; or at 
leaſt would aſſiſt in procuring us a boat, to 
accompliſh our flight under cover of the 
night. This negociation was as fruitleſs as 
all the others we had undertaken. Neither 

their deſires to ſerve us, nor the hopes of a 
good reward, were forcible enough to com- 
mand the interpoſition of theſe Chriſtians, 
confident as they were that we laboured un- 
der the perſecution of the government. To 
fill up the meaſure of our diſtreſs, the very 
boatmen, whom Ibrahim ſpoke to, diſtantly 
on the ſubject, poſitiyely declined to receive 
us on board without a paſſport. Once more 
then muſt we giye up the flattering proſpect 
of liberty, and attend with aaa the 

iſſue of our misfortunes. 

It has been remarked by ſome philoſopher, 
that in every trial to which humanity is put, 
how numerous ſoever the illuſions of hope, 

there 


. 1 


there is ſtill a ſucceſſion of cauſes to revive 
this active principle, and to preſerve the 
mind from the influence of deſpair. It is a 
pleaſure to me to ſubſcribe to a ſentiment, 
which holds out ſo comfortable a truth to 
mankind, and which aſcribes ſo benevolent 
a property. to the divine ordination of events. 
Various had been the turns of our fortune, but 
never had we loſt ſight of an happy ſequel. 
Even now, when all immediate ſuccour is 
denied us, we look forward to a diſtant pro- 
miſe. The Indian Fakeer, whom we had 
not ſeen ſince our arrival here, and whoſe 
abſence we could only attribute to his hav- 
ing purſued his journey, followed Ibrahim 
into the houſe, and offered to carry a letter 


to Cairo. He informed us of his having been 


fr equently denied admittance to us, and urg- 
ed us to diſpatch him with all poſſible ſpeed, 
that he might depart unnoticed, The gra- 
titude of this poor Indian excited our admi- 
ration, and we delayed. not a moment to 
take advantage of his unexpected offer. We 
penned a ſhort but pathetic letter to Mr. 
Baldwin at Cairo, acquainting him of our 
alarming, ſituation, and begging his intereſt 
with the bey to demand our releaſe of this 


government. We had every reaſon to be- 
lieve that our letter from Coſire had not 


reached Mr. Baldwin, but we had a better 


foundation for the ſucceſs of this, as the 


bearer had evinced himſelf our friend, and 
was in a character that would render him 


unſuſ 
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unſuſpected. But to enſure the delivery of 
it, as much as lay in our power, we pre- 
ſented the Fakeer with five dollars, and on 
the back of the letter defired Mr. Baldwin 
would pay him as much more, as a reward 
for his fidelity. The Indian was very thank- 
ful for this kindneſs, and after concealing 
the letter in his turban, took leave of us 
with no little emotion. He luckily went 
out of the houſe unqueſtioned by the porter; 
and we prepared ourſelves to receive the vi- 
_ vier, in a better temper of mind than we 
bud: been in-for ſome time 
At two o'eloek the — rg came, accom- 
penied only by the raſcal Ally. We were 
glad to find that he was not unmindful of 
his promiſe; and indeed he exceeded our 
expectations in the ſumptuous dinner he had 
provided for us. It conſiſted of thirty covers, 
wherein various kinds of fiſh, fleſh, and 
fowl, were ſerved up to our table. We had 
not ſeen ſo plentiful a meal for many a day, 
and were not backward in doing ys to 
it. The vizier was particularly attentive in 
recommending: the beſt diſhes to us, and 
ſeemed much pleaſed at the appetite with 
which we ate. He relaxed entirely of his 
Mate, and when the victuals were removed, 
he and Ally ſet in for ſerious drinking. It 
was impoſſible for us to eſcape a dram or two, 
which he forced upon us. But he would 
take no excuſe from Ally, who being a Muſ- 
cr * himſelf, was called upon to — 
im 
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him in countenance. 'The rum was old, and 
conſequently potent, and did not require a 
great quantity to intoxicate theſe boon com- 
panions. The vizier's head however = 
much the ſtrongeſt; and while the li 
only rendered him more talkative, its « beds 
upon Ally were miſchievous and alarming. 
He acted a thouſand extravagancies, and at 
length pulled one of the vizier's piſtols out 
of his girdle, and fired it in the air. In this 
ſtate of frenzy the piſtol might as well have 
been directed at one of our breaſts, and we 
were very glad, in a few minutes after, to 
ſee him ſink upon the floor in a fit of ſtupe- 
faction. This afforded matter of gteat tri- 
umph to the miniſter, who began to con- 
ceive an infinite affection for us, talked of 
carrying us home to an houſe more eligible 

for our reception, and in the fulneſs of his 
heart, offered us horſes and guards to con- 
duct us through the city. He was very deſi- 
rous to play a game of cheſs with me, when 
he underſtood I was converſant with it, and 
we were entertaining hopes of being bene- 
fitted in ſome ſhape or other by this parox- 
yſm of kindneſs, 1 he was ſuddenly 
overcome by ſleep. He ſtretched himſelf apon 
the carpet on which he had been ſitting, and 
all our airy notions of relief vaniſhe with 
his waking thoughts. 

He had been upwards of an hour in this 
fituation, when a meſſenger brought a letter, 
the delivery of which was too Important to 


be 
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be diſpenſed with. We therefore ventured 
to wake the miniſter, who I believe was 
aſhamed to be found in ſuch a manner. On 
peruſing it, he ſaid the contents concerned 
us. That the ſhaik of Banute had ſent two 
boats to purſue us down the Nile, under a 
ſuppoſition of our having puſhed on for Cairo, 
and that they were now returned to ſeek us 
here. He bade us however to rely on his 
protection, and to keep ourſel ves quiet until 
theſe people had left the city, when he 
would diſpatch us with ſafety. He then took 
his leave, not empty-handed, as during the 
viſit he had wheedled the major out of a 
ſhaul, which appears to be the chief object 
of his deſires. We had gained no ground 
in this interview; and held the revival of 
the Banute ſtory, as a mere feint to renew 
our apprehenſions, and to ng the hear 
motives ofen our r detention.” T:he19AG 
MITT AF] 
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* -- The proſpect PTR to grow darker and 
darker, and our departure feems to be more 
diſtant than ever. We are utterly neglected 
He the family, and, in a manner, forſaken 

by the world. We had ſent Abdul Ruſſar 
to ſearch for them in vain, when about 
eleven o'clock he returned with Ally. He 
un —— nalen een on bed; and the fumes he 
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the liquor were ſcarcely evaporated from his 
brain. We were not ſorry to ſeg him in a 
ſituation, from which we had a chance of 
rocuring ſome; material intelligence. But 
— was a traitor in his cups, and gave the lye 
to the notion that good liquor will make a 
rogue honeſt. For my own part, 1 had been 
ſo mortified at the depravity of human na- 
ture, which, in the ſhape of our landlord and 
his aſſociates, had not only violated the rights 
of hoſpitality, but repeatedly broken the moſt 
tremendous oaths which could be taken in 
the ſight of a juſt God, that I was. tempted 
at times to diſown my alliance to ſuch a race. 
Oppreſſed by one part of it, and unaſſiſted 
by another, whoſe religion ſhould have en- 
forced their compaſſion towards us, it is not 
ſurpriſing that we beheld them with an eye 
of abhorrence and diſtruſt. We had experi- 
enced that there was no ſafety among them, 
and to the interpoſition of the divine Power 
alone, could we look for our deliverance. 
But the ſimplicity of Ibrahim led him to re- 
new a confidence, ſo often miſplaced. He 
gave more credit to the word of a Muſſulman, 
and was the laſt to ſee. into their falſehood. 
He took great pains to worm out of Ally the 
ſecret intentions of his brother 3 
did he demand what they ſought for from us, 
and as often did he proffer in our name to 
leave our baggage to them, provided they 
would convey. us and our papers to a boat. 
| Shame 
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Shame frequently appeared in Ally's face 


during this interrogation; and it was not 
without the heſitation attached to a guilty 
conſcience, that he acknowledged they wanted 
more valuables. On this the major produced 


a ſilver mug, which he promiſed to deliver 


to the brothers at the river-ſide. But Ally 
would not be ſatisfied without a diamond-_ 


ring, which he had ſeen on the major's finger 


at Coſire. This was a ring of no inconſidera- 
ble value, and had been imprudently expoſed 
by the major, at a moment, indeed, when he 
did not ſuſpect the miſchief which was hatch- 
ing againſt us. It would have been impoſſi- 
ble, perhaps, to have waved this demand, if 
the major had not luckily been in poſſeſſion 
of a paſte ring of nearly the fame ſize, which 


he impoſed upon Ally for the diamond one. 


This ring and the ſilver mug were to be his, 
when he performed his engagement of put- 


ting us into a boat. The ſight of them ſeem- 


ed to rouze the fellow, and to animate his 


 Zeal'in our behalf. He left us on the inftant, 
with a defign to ſeek his brother, and to ſee 


what could be done for us. As an earneſt of 
his good intentions, he left word with Abdul 
Ruſſar below, that he would provide a dinner 
for us, which we were likely to have gone 
without before. We ſaw nothing of him 
however until two o'clock, when he brought 
us a very fcanty and indifferent diſh of fiſh 
ſtewed in oil. We could not help murmur- 

a ing 
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ing at our condition, and the raſcal apologiz- 
eds, as well as he could, for the badneſs of 
the victuals. We were now. left to ourſelves 
for the reſt of the day, to ſolve if poflible 
the intentions of ourenemies, and to Aelibe- 


rate in vain on the beſt meaſures to guard 
againſt their malignity. 


In the evening, Ally brought his beads to 


us, whom we had not obtained a ſight of 
for the three laſt days, though ſuppoſed to 
be under the ſame roof with us. Nature 
had been very juſt to this man, as the vil- 
 lainy of his diſpoſition was written in legible 
characters in his countenance, He was in a 
manner dragged up to our apartment, and 
his preſent appearance would not have diſ- 
credited a king's evidence at the Old-Bailey. 
He hung his head, though poſſeſſed of an 
infinite | Rock of aſſurance, and the frivolous 


reaſons which he aſſigned for his abſence, 


were the plaineſt proofs of his guilt, He now 
Joined with Ally in ſeeming earneſt for our 
departure, and which he aſſured us nothing 
delayed but the ſearch of our baggage. This 
ceremony he underſtood, was to be performed 
in the morning, and he fully diſcovered his 
principles, by deſiring us to ſuffer him and 
Ally to inſpect our baggage before the vizier 
came to do it. There was a time when this 
propoſal would have been treated with the 
contempt it deſerved; but our immediate 
dependence on theſe I'S abjiged _ 5 
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liſten to it 'with the utmoſt complacency. 
We were aware of their knaviſh deſigns, but 
we conſidered our effects as the clog which 
impeded our courſe; and a livelier picture 
cannot be exhibited of our ſituation, than the 
readineſs with which we accelerated the hour, 
which might leave us deſtitute of the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life. Our operations were 
now confined to the obtaining of our enlarge- 
ment. We thought only of reſuming our 
journey. The means of accompliſhing ſo 
arduous an undertaking, were e left 
to the direction of chance. 


WEDNESDAY, 6th 3 


This i is the 6th day "I our arrival at Ghin- 
nah, and we are as perfect ſtrangers to the 
place as the hour we came here. Our view 
is limited to the ſtreet in which we live, and 
which we peep into from our windows, that 
are very ſmall and very high. Here our faces 
engage the attention of paſſengers, many of 
whom are brought by curioſity to view us: 
the detention and ill uſage of European tra- 
vellers having made no little noiſe about the 
city. But ane is the only medicine 
they cans afford us. Although our caſe is 
known, we have little chance of relief under 
fo precarious a government, where the ruling 
maxim ſeems to be, that the weaker ſide 
muſt go to the wall. 


It 
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It is our fortune once more to excite the 
Pity of the fairer part of the creation, and to 
find tenderneſs and humanity among the 
members of an Arab tribe. Exactly oppoſite 
to our priſon is the haram of a man of ſome 
conſequence, if we can judge of him from 
the number of his women. It was but two 
days ago that we diſcovered we were the ob- 
jects of theſe females regard; who, when the 
ſun goes down, come tripping by pairs to the 
front of their terrace, and, by ſigns and ſa- 
lutations, enquire into our welfare, and la- 
ment their inability to relieve our diſtreſſes. 
Some of theſe women are beautiful, and all 
well made; and they make no ſcruple to ap- 
pear before us unvailed, at no greater diſ- 
tance than the breadth of a narrow ſtreet. 
It would be an eaſy matter for us to diſcourſe 
together, with the help of our interpreter, 
were we not afraid, in our critical ſituation, 
of incurring ſuſpicion and danger. We find 
ſatisfaction, however, in this dumb inter- 
courſe. - Unavailing as their ſympathy muſt 
prove, our vanity is not the leſs flattered by 
it. We have retorted upon our oppreſſors 
without deſign, and triumph over them in 
theitebdereſt eint! oven 
Before we had breakfaſted, our hoſt and 
his brother viſited us, to make the propoſed 

ſearch, We. readily. opened our trunks to 
them, and they were not a little ſurpriſed to 
find nothing but linen and cloaths, where 
TEST U 7 they 


& 7 ny 
they expected at leaſt to light upon piece- 
goods, jewels, and money. 'They took, how- 
ever, two handfome china bowls, a box of 
cat 'Trichinopoly ſtones, half a dozen ſheets, 
and a Turkiſh habit from the major; and 
from me a Turkiſh coat only. Mr. Ham- 
mond's trunks eſcaped their hands. We 
were much aſtoniſhed at this moderation, 
but ſuppoſe an apprehenfion of the vizier's 
catching them in the fact, occaſioned their 
haſty retreat. As they were going away, 
Ally flaid until his brother was out of hear- 
ing, and then afked the major in a whiſper, 
to let him ſecrete the filver mug which was 
promiſed him in the boat. It unluckily ſtood 
on the window-fſeat with the remains of the 
or's breakfaſt, and without waiting for 
an anſwer, Ally took it up, and marched 
with it down ſtairs. e e 5 
We had ſcarcely got rid of theſe plunder- 
ers, when the vizier and his train made their 
appearance. They were very rigid in their 
ſcrutiny, until they came to a box belonging 
to me, which contained a packet and letters 
of conſequence. The manner in which this 
box was ſecured, with nails and wax-cloth, 
ve them hopes of being well rewarded for 
their trouble, But when the lid was taken 
off, and the contents were diſplayed, never 
was ſach ſurprize ſeen, as was betrayed in 
the countenances of the vizier and his adhe- 
rents. They ſeemed to awaken as from a 
| dream, 
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dream, and after conferring together * 
evident marks of diſappointment, they pre- 
cipitately retired, notwithſtanding our x6 
monſtrances, that they would finiſh the ex- 
amination, and permit us to depart, chough 
at the expenſe of our baggage. 

We had ſent Abdul Ruffar abroad to pro- 
cure intelligence, and he returned with the 
news, that a boat was on the point of ſet- 
ting out for Cairo. He had ſounded the no- 
kidah, to know what he would do in our 
bebalf ho, in defiance of bribery, would 
only venture = convey a letter for us to that 
city. As nothing could be effected towards 
our eſcape; Wwe were content to addreſs ano- 
ther letter to Mr. Baldwin, relating the new 
troubles we had met with, and the neceſſity 
of his immediate aſſiſtance, to deliver us 
from the perils which environed us. This 
letter Abdul Ruſſar carried with great 
ſecrecy to the nokidah, who, in conſi- 
deration of a preſent, undertook to deliver 
it to Mr. Baldwin. 
In the afternoon the vizier repeated his 
viſit, under pretence of taking down our 
names, and, making out a paſs for our depar- 
ture. The conduQ of this man towards us 
has been truly ſingular. He had courted us 
for his own views, and he had deceived us 
without any apparent motive. He had taken 
indeed many things from us in a polite way, 
but papaya he _ an opportunity of ſatisfy- 
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n 
ing his avarice with the choice of our move- 


ables, he ſhrunk back, as if aſhamed or 


afraid to perſevere in his intentions. This 


palpably ſhews that there is a ruling autho- 


rity to which he is accountable, and to 
which we are indebted for our ſecurity to 


this hour. He poſitively told us that we 
ſhould go at night, and our hoſt as poſitively 


promiſed us his camels, to tranſport us and 
our baggage to the river- ſide. At ix o'clock 
our hoſt came, but it was only to inform us, 
that the young ſhaik had ran away to Coſire 
with the boat money. We could not at firſt 
think ſo ill of our conductor, but our hoſt 
aſſured us, that we had ſeen our laſt of him. 
More money was now demanded for the hire 
of a boat, but we had ſo long perſiſted in 
the ſtory of our- money being all expended, 
that we could not have produced any, with- 
out confirming their opinion of our wealth. 
This fellow, however, had the addreſs to 
obtain the ſword from the major, which had 


been refuſed to the vizier, and had been re- 


deemed, with ſuch trouble, from the clutches 
of the ſoldier. This ſword he now demand- 
ed upon the footing of a former promiſe; 
and the major thought proper to gratify 
his wiſhes, He has been a material ſufferer 


ww 4 


during the tranſactions of this day. 


THURSDAY, 


Tz 


THURSDAY, 7th Avovsr: __ 


Me were at breakfaſt upon ripe figs and 
bread, for which we were indebted to the 
attention of Abdul Ruſſar, who is our ca- 
terer at ſuch times as our hoſt neglects us, 
when two of the vizier's people entered the 
room, accompanied by our hoſt and his fa- 
ther. The laſt is an old man, and n6t only 
privy to the iniquitous conduct of his ſons, 
but a tormenting ſolicitor himſelf for any 
thing that comes within his view, The 
trite tale of the Banute cavalry being re- 
turned for money, was once more attempted 
to be impoſed. upon us; but we had learned to 
parry the attack, by deſiring them to convey 


our baggage to the horſemen, who were wel- 


come to diſpoſe of it as they thought fit. 
This liberal offer did not ſuit their deſigns. 
Tt was the ſpecie which they looked for, and 
it ſeemed as if they began to ſuſpect that we 
did not keep it among, our baggage. From 
1000 dollars, which theſe mock agents at 
firſt demanded, they fell at once to 100, then 
to 80, 60, 40, and at length to 20 dollars! 
The vizier's adherents. ſoon retired, when 
they found themſelves treated in ſo cavalier 
à manner, and left us to diſcuſs the matter 
with Mahomet. This is the Cerberus whom 
we are to gain over, if the door to our eſcape 
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im this country, that we Were become ſcep- 


ET To» 
is to be opened to us. Wehave tempted him 
with many a ſop, but his prict is yet to be 
reached, it it be in his power to permit of 
cur departore. We condeſcended to aſſure 

lin, that we had not the money to ſatisfy 
this demand; but that, to oblige him, we 
Would give up our, filver ſpoons, Which we 
uled at our table, and which were equal to 
the value of twenty dollars. He appeated to 
Tiſten, with great attentich to this propofal, 
but ſuddenly recolleQing himſelf, he pauſed 
for a motnent, and told us, that without a 


letter from us, ſpecifyitig that he had feceiv- 


ed no money from us, he could concern him- 
ſelf no further about our affairs. The effton- 
tery of this Arab exereded, if pöffible. his 
depravity. He talked as if his endeavoiits 
Had been exerted for dur good; und held the 
language of friendſhip amid the daſly practice 
of 1510 ice, We were, therefore, nöt a little 
rejoiced to find, that our'hoft did not quietly 
enjoy the 15 05 of His villainy. On inquiritig 
into the neceſſity bf giving Him ſuch à letter, 


we learned that the town's people thredtened 


to pillage his houſe, and to ſhare with him 
the 1660 venetians Which he was reported 

to Have obtained frömn us. A dechtration 
under dur Hands f its falſity, wouldMifle the 
e tint preſbtve his'property/from being 
left to the metcy of an enraged populace. 
We had been ſo little accuſtoftied to truth 


tics 
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tics in every thing, which did not immedi- 
ately fall under our own obſervation. This 
fellow, however, had evidently ſome reaſon 
for his fears, and, in order to diſcover their 
origin, we diſmiſſed him with a promiſe of 
furniſhing him with the paper he wanted. 

Ibrahim informed us, that he had been 
frequently preſſed by Ally, to go abroad with 
him at unſeaſonable hours. This behaviour 
awakened our ſuſpicions, that ſome foul play 
was intended to this faithful domeſtic; and 
we accordingly cautioned him not to truſt 
himfelf in Ally's company. But by a ftrange 
infatuation, he neglected this admonition; 
and by venturing out of doors, when we had 
laid down to take our afternoon- nap, fell in- 
to the net which was fpread for him, and 
very nearly involved us in the danger we 
were moſtly to apprehend. He returned 
about five o clock in a ſtate of intoxication, 
and could hardly find words to explain the 
cauſe of it, when he became quite beſide 
himſelf. We gathered, nevertheleſs, from 
him, that Ally had met and inveigled him 
into a coffee-houſe, under pretence of treat- 
ing him with a diſh of coffee. That he had 
taſted ſomething particular in the coffee, and 

would not be prevailed upon to ſtay, when 
he found his head begin to grow giddy. That 
villain Ally had doubtleſs introduced an opi- 
ate into 'the 'cup; and whatever his view 
was, it was baffled by the reſolution of _— 
im; 
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him, who forced his way home in that con- 
dition, and diſplayed a conduct we did not 
give him credit for before to-day. The major's 
bag of venetians was ſtill about him; but it 
was impoſſible for us to know, what intelli- 
gence might not have been drawn from him 
in ſuch a ſituation. He was by no means 
addicted to liquor; and though he would not 
refuſe his dtam when on board the Adven- 
ture, he had ſo long abſtained from ſpirits, 
that we were convinced he had not been aſ- 
ſiſting to his own intoxication. We had the 
greateſt confidence in his honeſty and attach- 
ment, but we dreaded the diſcoveries which 
he unknowingly might have made, We 
were anxious to ſuppoſe that no harm had 
yet been done, and hurried him to bed in an 
Inner apartment, where we watched him like 
a child, that he might not get down ſtairs, 
or hold any converſation with Mahomet or 
Ally, until he was ſobered again. Theſe 
blood hounds followed the ſcent which the 
latter had hit off, and came up repeatedly, 
under pretence of talking to Ibrahim about 

our departure. But we were aware of their 
Intentions, and hindered their waking or get- 
ting any acceſs to him. It would not have 
been ſo eaſy for us to have prevented the 
Intruſion of the vizier, and we trembled for 
his appearance at this moment. I can de- 
clare for myſelf, that I have not experienced 
the poignancy of. diſtreſs until this ens: 
RE 5 y 
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by. which we find ourſelves. brought to the 
brink of deſtruction, through the ſimplicity 
of one of our own attendants. The morn- 
ing, we hope, will reſtore him to a ſenſe of 
his folly, and diſpel the cloud which thickens 


'around us. 


FRIDAY, 8th Avevsr. 
The occurrences of this day have been fo 
crouded, ſo ſtrange, and ſo affecting to hu- 
manity, that the reader will doubtleſs offer a 
Plea to himſelf for the irregularity of a narra- 
tive, which was taken down late at night, 
and while our fates were ſtill in all the hor- 
rors of uncertainty. The deſire of being held 
in the memory of mankind, even OI us 
to the mouth of the grave; and however 
hideous the danger, a liberal mind cannot 
bear the idea of going out of the world by an 
obſcure and unknown track, while there is 
a chance of tranſmitting its ſufferings, its for- 
titude, and its reſignation, to the regard of 
_ poſterity. And ſhould it pleaſe God to per- 
mit this journal of our diſtreſſes, to ſurvive 
the general wreck which threatens our lives 
and property, it may have the merit of diſ- 
cloſing to others, the perils which attend the 
traveller through this ſavage clime; and to 
warn him by our examples, of the little ere- 
N he ſhould repoſe in the ſanctity, the hoſ- 
5 * 
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vitality of the Arabs, for which virtues they 

ve been falſely celebrated by uninformed 
hiſtorians! „ 

The morning had paſſed as uſual, in ſuſ- 
pence and diſtruſt of theſe people's intenti- 
ons, nor did any thing occur to ſweeten our 
daily potion, but the repentance of Ibrahim, 
and the behaviour of the poor women whom 
I before mentioned to have taken notice of 
us. Immured in a ſimilar confinement, they 
felt for our ſituation, and partook of our 
troubles. The tale of our difaſters had cer- 
yy reached their ears, as they enquired 
by tigns whether we had cloaths left, or 
victuals to eat. Actuated by our melancholy 
geſtures to ſuggeſt the worſt, theſe tender- 
Herred creatures brought fruit and fugar- 
canes, all they could probably lay their hands 
upon, and threw them by ſtealth acroſs the 
ſtreet to our terrace. This humane taſk 
they were employed in for half an hour and 
more, when they diſappeared, on our ad- 


vertiſing them of the arrival of viſitors. 


The alarm was falſe, for it was only Ab- 
dul Ruffar, who was returned from recon- 
noitering the motions of the enemy. In his 
"walk he had been encountered by ſome 
Chriſtian merchants, who now recommended 
to us, to get a letter privately written to the 
*Shaik Ul Arab, -complaining of the uſage we 
1 met with, and imploring his protection. 
They not only adviſed this expedient, but 

| promiſed 
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promiſed to forward the letter for us, in the 
fuccefs of which they itaplicitly confided. 
We could not do better, we thought, than 
foltow the opinion of thoſe of our own per- 
ſuaſion; and we had actually difpatched our 
agents to them upon this rand, when the 
ſcheme was unktiowingly overſet 'by the ma- 
jor. We had all along conſidered ourſelves 
as cloſe priſoners; and the major reſolved to 
make an effort to get into the ſtreet, to be 
certified of the worſt of our ſituation. He 
found the door locked, and knocking to get 
it opened by the porter who conſtantly at- 
tetided without, the family were chimes, 
and catte in numbers to prevent his forcing 
this paſſage. A ſtruggle enſued, which the 
major thought prudent to deſiſt from, and re- 
turned up ſtairs with our ſervants, who 
were detained at home by this untoward 
accident. 
While we were conſulting! on ſome remedy 

for this diſappointment, a body of people 

came up to our apartment, uſhered by our 
hoſt. The principals were an old fat ma 
and one refed in a ſcarlet robe, who told 
us that he was the hakeem or governor. of 
the 2 and had been commanded by the 
Shaik Ul Arab, his maſter, to take us U 
his protection; to enquire into the particu- 
lars of the i injuries Which we bad ſuſtained; 
and to tranſmit a faithful account of us to 
the fhaik, who would ſee juſtice done to us, 


let 
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let whoſoever be the aggreſſor. Our ſpirits 
had long been in want of a cordial to revive 
them, and this ſpeech operated very power- 
fully upon them. The appearance of theſe 
officers, and the authority which they took 
upon them, gave credit to their words. We 
conſidered ourſelves as diſtinguiſhed by the 
compaſſion of the ſhaik, though we could 
not diſcover by what providential accident 
the tale of our diſaſters had come to his 
knowledge. But elated as we were by this 
ſudden change in our affairs, and conſonant 
as the hakeem's offer was to our hopes of 
revenge, we were too well aware of the un- 
ſtable ſtate of an Arabian government, to be 
led aſtray by a falſe emblem of power. The 
event proved that we did not judge much 
amiſs; and that it is dangerous to make ene- 
mies in a body, where we are not aſſured 
of friends. e rode ape 
Before the aſſembly. had well ſeated them- 
ſelves, the vizier arrived, and took his place 
among them. He betrayed a downcaſt and 
irreſolute countenance, and I obſerved him 
to look often at us, to gueſs I ſuppoſe at our 
intentions. I endeavoured to clear his doubts 
with a ſmile. In reply to the hakeem, we 
declared our ſcruples to prefer complaints, 
ſtrangers as we were to the country, and un- 
aſſured of protection. On this we were urged 
by moſt preſent to a plain recital of facts, 
which they ſaid was but due to the honour 
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of their maſter, whoſe character would ſuf- 
fer by the mal- treatment of ſtrangers, who 
were ſuffered to leave his dominions without 
redreſs. Ibrahim on this adviſed us to give a 
general ſtatement of our loſſes, without ſpe- 
cifying the names of our oppreſſors; which 
would irritate no one, and ſtill obtain us the 
protection of the government. Had this 
counſel been followed, it might have turned 
out better; though it is impoſſible for human 
judgment to determine it. The examination 
began under this reſtriction, and Ibrahim 
expreſſed ſundry ſums of money and articles 
of value we had been deprived of, by the 
arts and menaces of perſons unknown. The 
vizier ſate in the circle like a private man, 
and liſtened in ſilence to the account of the 
robberies; in which he ſeemed ſatisfied not 
to be declared an accomplice. But the zeal 

of Abdul Ruſſar quickly altered this peacea- 
ble ſcene. I had obſerved him ſitting in a 
corner, with indignant looks and reſtleſs poſ- 
tures, when, unable to bear with the villainy 
of his countrymen any longer, he ſtarted up, 
and pointing to his own neck as a pledge for 
our ſafety, he went up to the hakeem, and 
pronounced aloud, that our doubts of protec- 
tion prevented the truth from appearing in its 
proper colours. That, to his knowledge, our 

hoſt Mahomet had forced money and effects 
from us; and that the vizier himſelf had de- 
frauded us of ſhauls and other things to a 
con- 
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conſiderable amount. But the integrity and 
courage of this poor fellow met with a very 
unworthy neee, He had built more 
than ourſelves upon the regal authority, 
which could not, in the perſons of the ſhaik's 
officers, ſhield him from danger and diſgrace. 
The vigzier roſe abruptly from his ſeat, and 
half-drawing his ſabre, would haye ſtopped 
his countryman in bis tale, had he not been 
luckily prevented by thoſe near him. The 
aflembly broke up in confuſion, and we 
could not but be alarmed for our own ſafety 
at ſuch a moment. No ſooner was Abdul 
Ruſſar delivered from one enemy, than he 
encountered others more bitter in the hoſt 
and his family, who fell furiouſly. on him in 
the pxcſence of the hakeem, and it ela with 
much difficulty. that we reſcued him from 
their bands, at the expenſe of ſome heavy 
blows, But: the ſcene did nat conclude here, 
To make good our hoſt's aſſertion, that every 
one is abſalute in his own hopſe, he turned 
the vizier, hakeem, and all the ſhaik's offi- 
cers out of doors, and told them deridingly, 
to go and canſult elſewhere. Our faithful 
domeſtic would fain have followed them, but 
he was prevented; which fo intimidated 
him, that dreading the reſentment of the fa- 
mily, he came unobſeryed to our terrace, and 
dropped himſelf thirty feet at leaſt, from a 
* helghy, into the ſtreet. He 

ce. ſecaped; 


„ 
eſcaped; but not, we apprehend, without 
ſome ſprain or contuſion, from ſo deſperate 
a leap. : 
This tumult had ſcarcely ſubſided, when 
one of a more ſerious and inſulting natureen- 


ſued. Apprehenſive of a diſcovery, and per- 


haps weary of carrying about ſuch a load, Ibra- 
him had depoſited the bag of venetians which 
he was charged with, in the corner of a dark 
room which held fire- wood. The major 
was apprized of this ſtep, and might very 
well be ſatisfied of the ſecurity of his trea- 
ſure. But the prying diſpoſition of the fa. 
mily ſurmounted our precaution, Ibrahim 
had been met coming out of this room by 
Ally, before the arival of the hakeem and 
his company. Suſpicion is ever on the 
watch, and gives a motive to every action 
that falls under its obſeryation. The late 
diſpute, in which he had borne ſo active a 
part, had not driven it from this fellow's 
mind; who, when all was quiet again, ſtole 
up ſoftly to the room which had excited his cu- 
rioſity, Ibrahim by good fortune ſaw him en- 
ter it, and crying loudly tor aſſiſtance, ran to- 


wards. the place which conccaled the money. 
He was heard and followed by the major and 


my European ſervant, who found him at the 
room-door ſtruggling for the bag, which Al- 
ly had ſecured, and would have retreated 
with. Numbers howeyer prevailed, and 
the bag was preſently redeemed from the 
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raſcal's gripe, who retired, ren, ven- 
geance againſt us. 
We had ſoon reaſon to nas * firs 
tunate diſcovery. It awakened a new ſpirit 
of avarice in our hoſt, and confirmed him in 


his exaggerated ideas of our wealth. He 


came up ſtairs, attended by the informer 
Ally and his fervants, armed with ſwords 
and ſpears, to demand the conteſted treaſure. 
We had expected this, and in the interval, 
the major had time to change the bag of 
Venetians for one of Rupees, which was 
not a twentieth part its value. The gold 
was again committed to Ibrahim's waiſt, and 
the ſilver was careleſsly thrown into one of 
the trunks. The deception ſucceeded; and, 
after ſome altercation, the bag was produc- 
ed from the trunk, and impoſed upon Ally 
for the one-that he had ſeized upon. The 
bulk was nearly the ſame, though nothing 
but the confuſion he was in, can account for 
his not diſtinguiſhing the difference between 
the weight of the gold and ſilver. Though 
this action was nothing leſs than a robbery, 
theſe Arabs were willing to give it a more 
favourable term, and ſaid, that they took it 
on condition of providing us with a boat, 
and accelerating our departure. There was 
Jomething too groſs in this behaviour to a- 
muſe us with expectation; but we were as 
-ready as themſelves to fave appearances, and 
to conceal our mortification at being ſub- 
| | Jected 
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jected to ſuch violence. Some of our com- 
pany had propoſed manual reſiſtance; and a 
muſket. was actually taken up on the occa- 
ſion, which was laid down upon a convicti- 
on of the folly of ' oppoſition, where our 
lives were not concerned, in a country ſo 
inimical to Chriſtians, and ſo ſevere in its 
decrees againſt thoſe, who, however juſtly, 
have dipped their hands in the blood of a 
Mahometan. We adopted a middle courſe, 
and ſo far maintained our dignity, as to in- 
ſiſt upon the hoſt's diſmiſſing his ſervants 
before we could treat with him. This he 
eaſily complied with, and received the bag 
containing eighty- ſeven rupees, with many 
aſſurances of fidelity; and promiſes to effect 
our deliverance from this city.. 
Our hoſt juſtified the opinion we enter- 
tained of him. So far from keeping his 
word, and endeavouring to ſerve us, in re- 
turn for the money he had extorted, he 
only left us, to contrive ſome method to 
make fure of our remaining treaſure. In 
leſs than half an hour he returned, accom- 
panied by two villains, who called them- 
ſelves the ſervants of the Shaik Ul Arab, 

and who produced a paper, which they 

termed his order to ſearch our baggage. 
Though we could not but doubt the authen- 
ticity of this paper, Wwe were far from op- 
poſing a meaſure which we had ſo often 
ſolicited; and which we hoped would deli- 
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yer us from further perſecution on this head. 
It is too eutting to my reflection to recount 
the particulars of this ſcrutiny, which was 
conducted rather with the violence and in- 
decency of a robbery, than with the forms 
of a ſearch. Not a ſingle thing eſcaped the 
hands of theſe fellows, that was of the leaſt 
value. Mr. Hammond, among other arti- 
cles, loſt a pair of flver-mounted | piſtols, 
which he had hitherto: preſerved, and they 
plundered the major of his ſilver ſpoons, a 
ſilver urn handſomely chaſed, and weighing 
above fifty ounces, which he had in vain 
concealed within ſome kitchen utenſils, be- 
ſides a quantity of linen to a conſiderable 
amount. From me they took a ſilver hookah, 
a ſet of gold buckles, two pieces of Indian 
' handkerchiefs, a gold brocade waiſtcoat, 
and a Turkiſh gown, which, at the loweſt 
calculation, were worth 200 dollars. I left 
the room while this ſcene was tranſacting, 
as it was to the laſt degree grating to my na- 
ture, to behold, unrevenged, ſo daring an 
outrage againſt all divine and human laws. 
Fro! retired about eight o'clock in the even- 
g, loaded with their ſpoils; and we threw 
le upon the floor, to endeavour to 
get ſome repoſe, after à day ſpent in uproar, 
_ altercation, and fatigue: inſomuch that we 
had not leiſure to take a proper refreſhment. 
It is no wonder if our reſt was diſturbed, 
and our „ haunted with ploomy 


ideas, 
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ideas, under ſuch peculiar circumſtances. 
We could - obſerve. from our windows a 
| ſtrong guard to be poſted. about the houſe, 
with camels ready ſaddled at the door, but 
for what purpoſe we knew not; whether to 
take us to the boat, or to any place more 
ſuitable to their black deſigns. We were 
deprived of our ſervant, who uſed to pro- 
vide us with the neceſſaries of life; and 
were to truſt to chance for the morrow, 
ſhould it ever dawn upon our eyes, after the 
unparalleled treatment we had ſuffered. 
Guilt might poſſibly be touched by the 
ſtings of diſtruſt and fear; and to quiet 
theſe monitors, it was uncertain how much 
further our perſecutors would plunge them- 
ſelves into the abyſs of wickedneſs. In the 

variety of this diſtreſs, life was ſtill dear; 
and, diveſted as it was of eaſe and enjoy- 
ment, we ſlept with arms in our hands, to 
preſerve it from violence 571 


SAT UR DAY, gth Avevsr. 


The dawn relieved us from our apprehen- 
ſions, but found us in all the agitations of 
ſuſpence. We were chiefly diſtreſſed at the 
abſence of Abdul Ruſſar. We knew not 
what miſchance might have befallen him, in 
his attempt to eſcape the death which was 
intended him; and we were at a loſs to fur- 
niſh ourſelves with proviſion for the day. 

- Mn 'There 
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There was a riſk attended the going abroad 
of Ibrahim, after the adventure of yeſter- 
day; and we had not much dependance on 
the charity of the family, who had already 
forfeited every pretenſion to humanity in our 
eſtimation. We had luckily a little coffee 
left, which we boiled, and made out a 
breakfaſt with the ſtale bread of yeſterday. 
About an hour after this, a ſervant of the 
houſe unexpectedly brought us up ſome 
milk mixed with water, with a ſcanty al- 
lowance of bread. We underſtood that we 
were indebted to our hoſt for this meagre re- 
paſt, but we neither ſaw him, his brother, 
nor any living creatures but at a diſtance, 
during the whole morning. Among theſe 
were our kind friends in the oppoſite houſe, 
to whom only we now appear to be of the 
leaſt conſequence. Theſe compaſſionate fe- 
males had been alarmed at the tumult in our 
apartment on the preceding evening. I had 
obſerved them, at the time, frequently peep 
over their wall, to ſee what was going on, 
oy ſeemingly anxious about the conſequen- 
Nor had they exhauſted their attention 
roar us. At the. ſtill hour of noon, 
when the ſtreets are deſerted by the peo- 
ple, they came to their terrace, and with 
ſympathizing looks would have conſoled our 
ſufferings. Often did they wipe their eyes 
which were ſuifuſed with tears, and as often 


did _—_ oy * the moſt ſignificant 
ſigns, 
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| ſigns; whether our lives had been endanger- 
ed during the tranſactions of the paſt day. 
Notwithſtanding our . forlorn condition, we 
ſhould have little deſerved. the name of men, 
if this behaviour had failed to make a ſuit» 
able impreſſion upon our minds. Like 
the cordial which is adminiſtered to the dying 
patient, it ſerved to revive our ſpirits, though 
we were ſenſible its effects were temporary 
and inſufficient. Their generoſity was equal- 
ly extended to our wants. Naturally ſuppoſ- 
ing that we were ſtinted in our nouriſhment 
in ſuch an inhoſpitable houſe, theſe affection- 
ate ſouls threw over loaves of bread and 
boiled eggs, tied up carefully in their vails, 
which came ſafely to us, and would have 
proved a plentiful ſupply, if ſomething ex- 
traordinary had not diſturbed them while 
taken up with this charitable act. We are 
apprehenſive that they were diſcovered afliſt- 
ing us by their keeper; and, as they did not 
appear to us again, that they are doomed. to 
ſtricter confinement, for exerting an impulſe 
of benevolence to their fellow-creatures in 
diſtreſs! No breaſt but a Muſſulman's, could 
harbour a jealous thought on ſuch an occaſi- 
on, or confound a principle of compaſſion 
with an amorous inclination towards perſons 
in our ſituation. iy: 


About two o'clock the ſame ſervant whom 
we had ſeen before, brought us a wretched 
compoſition of eggs and oil, which, for my 

part, 
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part, I found it was impoſſible to touch. 1 
was content, therefore, to adapt my meal to 
our priſon, and dined upon bread and water. 
At this moment'we had notice given us, that 
the hakeem and his train were below ſtairs, 
and that he purpoſed to remove us in the 
evening from this hateful habitation. He 
preſently came up to us, to confirm. this a- 
greeable intelligence, and received our cor- 
dial acknowledgments for his humane inten- 
tions. We had experienced many reverſes 
of fortune ſince our arrival in this country, 
but none ſo ſudden, ſo unlooked- for, as the 
preſent. From the circumſtances which at- 
tended the hakeem's expulſion amy we 
little expected to ſee him re-enter the houſe 
in triumph, and reſcue us from the force 
which had ſo ſucceſsfully oppoſed him be- 
fore. But it ſeems that he comes armed 
with new powers from the ſhaik, to take us 
immediately under his own protection. It is 
not eaſy to unravel the politics of this ſtate ; 
but the deciſive behaviour of our hoſt laſt 
night, is a preſumptive evidence of his au- 
thority being about to draw to a concluſion. 
He has plundered us of all he could lay his 
hands upon, and he wiſely abſents himſelf 
at a period when he either cannot, or does 
not, think it worth his while to detain us. 
We found from the hakeem, that Abdul 
Ruſſar is ſecurely lodged in his houſe, tho 
his legs and feet are violently * 
12... | the 
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the fall. We are happy in his ſafety; but 
the damage which this faithful adherent has 
ſuſtained in our cauſe, cannot but ftrongly 
affect us. The hakeem now bade us fare- 
well until ſun-ſet, when he promiſed to re- 
turn with a camel and an eſcort, to convey 
us and our baggage to a dwelling of his 
own. To prevent the family from giving us 
any further diſturbance, he left a ſervant at 
the door of our apartment, whom he direct- 
ed to keep watch during his abſence. 

There: was no danger,” however, of our 
being "moleſted in the ſmalleſt degree. The 
houſe appeared to be abandoned by its inha- 
bitants; and this ſolitude luckily afforded the 
major an opportunity of recovering his coſt- 
ly ſword, from the hole in which it had 
been depoſited. This he once more ſewed 
up in his bed; and we had packed up the 
remains of our baggage, long before the ap- 
pointed hour of our removal. We waited 
with great patience until the day cloſed, and 
it was quite dark before any of: us betrayed 
the leaſt uneaſineſs at the hakeem's ſtay. 
But as the night waxed old, we relapſed into 
the dreadful ſtate of uncertainty which we 
had fo repeatedly known. We had not a 
doubt of the veracity of the hakeem; but 

we began to ſuſpect that our enemies had 
prevailed againſt him, either by ſecret in- 
trigues or open violence. We were appriz- 
ed of their animoſity, and we had*every 
| 7 g thing 
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thing to dread from their ſucceſs. It was 
ten o'clock before this gloomy proſpect was 
diſſipated, by the arrival of the hakeem. 
He came attended by a party of ſoldiers, and 
a camel to tranſport our baggage. The vil- 
lain Ally had now the aſſurance to ſhew 
himſelf, and to ſuperintend the removal of 
our things. Before we went out, the ha- 
keem obliged us to prime our fire- arms 
ane w, and dropped certain expreſſions, which 
ſeemed to lbrahim to imply danger on the road. 
Had we. becn convinced of an ambuſcade 
being laid for us, we ſhould rather have pre- 
ferred to encounter it, now we were patro- 
nized by the government, than to have re- 
mained in an houſe, which had been a 
ſcene of mortification and deceit to us. The 
die was caſt, - and we were to abide by its 
deciſion ;_ which we did, by marching after 
our camel and ſervants, who helped to car- 
ry the baggage, accompanied by the hakeem 
and his guard. Each of the ſervants took a 

lighted taper in his hand, and, to heighten 
the ſcene, we were enjoined profound ſi- 
lence. In this manner did we traverſe a 
number of ſtreets, each of which we found 
ſecured by a gate; and after going above 
half a mile, arrived at the place of our deſ- 
tination about eleven o'clock; without hav- 
ing met with any interruption. We were 
introduced by the hakeem to our lodging, 
and after paſſing through a large court, 
artet were 
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were carried -up ſtairs to a ſmall, but airy,. 
bed- room. Our baggage was alſo brought 
up, and depoſited in a back- room, where 
the ſervants are to ſleep. The friendly ha- 
keem now took his leave of us, and fixing 
a centry at our door to protect us, left us to 
to enjoy almoſt the only ſound reſt we had 
known ſince our departure from Coſire. 


SUNDAY, roth Aveus r. 


Here are we, after all our difficulties and 
dangers, ſafely pounded within the precincts 
of an haram. Such, on our awaking this 
morning, did we find the houſe we were 
got into. It is an antique ſtrucure, much 
 1njured by time, and ſtands upon a ſpacious 

foundation, though the apartments are 
ſmall, and huddled together after the mode 
of theſe Eaſtern piles of laſciviouſneſs. 
Around our chamber the floor is raiſed about 
two feet from the ground, which ſerves us 
to eat upon by day, and to ſleep luxuriouſly 
upon by night. Hence we have a fine view 
of the river, from which we are but two 
or three ſtreets diſtant. It is here ſeemingly 
leſs than a mile in breadth, and diſcovers 
itſelf through different openings in the gar- 
dens, with which this city is adorned. The 
wind from the north-weſt now prevails, and 
meets the current, which runs with the utmoſt 
rapidity towards the ſea. This produces 
31 a fine 
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a fine effect. The town lines this fide of 
the Nile, and the oppoſite bank is bordered 
by a mountain, which at one place breaks 
off abruptly, and diſcloſes a large plain, co- 
vered with encloſures of grain, and here 
and there embelliſhed with groves of date 
and orange trees. While we were indulging 
ourſelves with this proſpect, we had a viſit 
from the friendly hakeem, who ſeemed a- 
larmed at our expoſing ourſelves to public 
view, and haſtily ſhut our windows. He 
excuſed this check to our curioſity, from the 
neceſſity there was for us to remain in pri- 
vacy until the arrival of his maſter, or of 
further orders from him reſpecting our con- 
cerns. We could not but acquieſce in this 
meaſure; and after bidding us to rely on the 
juſtice of the Shaik Ul Arab, he left us to 
partake of a meal of good bread and milk, 
which his domeſtics had provided for us. 
Our breakfaſt was ſcarcely over, when the 
hakeem ſent for Ibrahim, to attend him at 
his own houſe. We expect this interview 
will determine ſomething poſitive about our 
fate. FT NTT: | TOUT | 7; 

When we left Coſire, we laid our account 
that our troubles would end with our jour- 
ney to the Nile. Who could have dreamt 
that after eſcaping the perils of the deſart, 
we ſhould be reduced to deſpair in a populous 
city ! It were better that our baggage had 
been ſunk to the bottom of the Red Sea, _ 

* | that 
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that it ſhould have afforded us a trifſing part 
of the uneaſineſs we have ſuffered. | Prifon- 
ers for ten days in a private houſe, where 
each moment was impoiſoned by the uncer- 
tainty of our deſtiny, we were now, per- 
haps, in a more honourable confinement in 
the hands of government, which we ſhrewd- 
ly ſuſpect aſſerts our cauſe, rather from a 
deſire of recovering the plunder for itſelf, 
than of doing juſtice to us. But we are con- 
tent if our departure can be purchaſed at ſo 
een onoolgwon.. nk 

We were anxious to ſee Abdul Ruſſar, 
whoſe ankles we find are much more ſtrain- 
ed by his fall, than were at firſt reported. 
But he is not to be moved here until the 
evening, when we ſhall be able to adminiſ- 
ter ſuch relief to him, as is in our power to 
do. At one o'clock Ibrahim returned to us, 
and we underſtand that the hakeem has got 
out of him all our loſſes, not excepting the other 
night's pillage, which he had at firſt deter- 
mined to conceal. And with ' ſome reaſon, 
as the villains threatened our lives if 'we di- 
vulged it to any one. But Ibrahim ſays, there 
was no one preſent at the examination, but 
a Chriſtian ſcretary, who took it down, and the 
hakeem privately aſſured him, that his maſter 
would give orders to ſeize the robbers, and 
makethemreſtoretheir booty. God only knows 
the termination of this matter; but, for our 
parts, we would compromiſe to eſcape with 
* OUr 
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our preſent damages. We now ate heartily 
of a plentiful meal, which Ibrahim had pro- 
vided for us. Mutton, fiſn, and vegetables, 
are very cheap here, and no European could 
— of their manner of dreſſing their 
We ſaw nobody during the evening, but 
the ſervants belonging to the houſe. But 
we received a complimentary meſſage from 
the hakeem, with notice of his maſter's ap- 
_ who is expected here immediately. 

heſe are welcome tidings to us, who have 
no idea of getting away, until the arrival of 
this great man. It is our plan to be rid of 
this place as ſoon as poſſible; and we propoſe 
to make a tender to the ſhaik of all he may 
recover on our accounts. Happy, if we 
have the luck to eſcape without further 
pillage. is 0 5 : 
In order that we might enjoy the benefit 
of a cool wind, and a moon-light evening, 
we went to bed very early, as we had been 
deſired not to open our windows until the 
lights were extinguiſhed. And now an ad- 
venture occurred, which was romantic to the 
laſt degree, and bore a reſemblance to thoſe 
feigned ones, portrayed by the inimitable 
pencil of Cervantes. I was awakened out of 
a ſound nap about ten o'clock, by a loud 
knocking at the gate, which ſecures the 
upper end of - the. ſtreet we live in. I 
found my companions had been diſturbed by 
100 the 
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the ſame noiſe, and were equally ſurprized 
with myſelf at the ſtrangeneſs of it. Pre- 
ſently after the gate was opened, and a num 
ber of people aſſembled before our houſe, 
whom we could diſcern; by the light of the 
moon, diſpoſing themſelves in different ſitu- 
ations on the ground, and converſing with 
great earneſtneſs and vociferation. While 
we were pondering on the iſſue of this buſi- 
neſs, which had an alarming appearance at 
ſuch an hour of the night, when we knew 
our reſidence was meant to be kept ſecret, 
and that our lives might be ſought by the 
villains whom we had informed againſt; I 
went out on the back terrace to awake the 
guard, which was ſtationed to protect us, 
when ſuddenly a band of muſic ſtruck up 
without, and recalled me to the ſcene of 
action. This band was compoſed of ſtring, 
wind, and parchment inſtruments, and 


moon went down, it was continued by 
torch- light. But the intent of it we are 
utterly at a loſs to diſcover. Whether to 
celebrate a marriage, or a funeral, or whe- 
ther it was performed by the hakeem's guard, 
* 15 | to 
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to divert their maſter or ourſelves. It was 

one o clock before the night was reſtored to 
its ien uu quiet; at which time I fell afleep, 
but had my repoſe diſturbed by the extrava- 
gance of fancy, which brought a motley 
jumble to my mind, of muſic, harams, rr 
ay and « impaſſable. wages? 


MONDAY, Fr h Avevsr. | 


This day w was ; the moſt bot ihcidents 
of any that we have long experienced. Not 
a meſſage, nor the leaſt intelligence from 
the hakeem, in regard to our affairs. This 
has at leaft a good appearance. He means, 
perhaps, to wait the arrival of his maſter, 
inſtead of deceiving us with the hopes of his 
own interpoſition, and obtaining preſents 
from us on that ſcore, like the vizier and 
the people into whoſe hands we at firſt fell. 
We learn from Ibrahim, that the rude con- 
cert laſt night was intended for the hakeem's 
entertainment, who is our neighbour, and 
who fate ſmoking and drinking coffee with 
his women the greateſt part of the night. 
This is a favourite diverſion with the Arabs 
and Turks, who keep themſelves ſtill during 
the heat of the day, and enjoy the cool 
hours of the night, and the ſerene light of 
the moon, with a reliſh unknown to the in- 
habitants of the inclement north. vo | 

only 
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only who have partaken of this enchanting 
ſcene, under a ſky ſtill unclouded, can form 
an idea of its luxury; where the very dews 
are genial, and the night-breeze carries a 
temperate coolneſs on its wing. And this 
ſeaſon favours more the bringing of their 
women into view; when ſilence and ſolitude 
prevail without, and afford them the ſelfiſh 
ſatisfaction. of beholding beauty, without the 
intruſion of a rival, and taſting of its charms 
with the avarice of miſers. 
At four o'clock we had a viſit from th 
hakeem, who only ſtaid to enquire after our 
healths, and to reaſſure us of his protection. 
We had determined on making this man a 
preſent, to ſecure his further good offices, 
and finding that he was averſe to taking any 
thing but money, we ſent him twenty-one 
venetians by Ibriham, with an apology for 
the ſmallneſs of the donation, which had 
been bounded by our poverty. To our great 
joy, our domeſtic, Abdul Ruſſar, returned 
with Ibrahim from the hakeem's houſe. He 
vas obliged to be moved in the arms of 
the ſervants, though we are pleaſed to 
find that his hurts do not portend any ill 
effects. One of his ankles is quite reduced, 
and the other promiſes fair to admit of his 
getting abroad in a few days. RAC 
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. TUESDAY, 12th Avcusr. ; , 


The indiſpoſition of Abdul Ruſſar has al- 
| addy proved very inconvenient to us. Our 
ſilver is expended, and we are at a loſs to 
exchange our gold for dollars, or to gain any 
intelligence of what is paſſing without doors, 
during this poor creature's confinement. He 

often cautions us againſt truſting any of his 
countrymen in matters of ſuch importance; 
ſenſible as he is of their want of charity for 
Chriſtians. As for Ibrahim, he is as much a 
priſoner as ourſelves. The hakeem tells 
him, that he cannot anſwer for his ſafety, 
until the ſhaik returns, ſhould he fall in the 
way of our old hoſt and his gang. We are 
too well aſcertained, from ocular proof, of 
the little order which ſubſiſts here in the ab- 
ſence of the chief, to doubt it. We learn 
that his return is anxiouſly expected by the 
whole city, and cannot be: very diſtant, if 
we may truſt to the information of Abdul 
Ruſſar, who ſays, ſuch is the temper of this 
people, and ſuch the inſtability of this go- 
vernment, ſhould' the ſhaik remain for any 
length of time in another place, the inha- 
bitants of Ghinnah would throw off all 
ſubmiſſion to his officers, and fall to cutting 
each others throats. What a bleſſed land 
have we dropped into! What a race are we 
440 amongſt! 
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amongſt! who are only to be ruled by the 
ſword, and to be taught humanity at the ex- 

penſe of their bloodꝰ 

We had ſcarcely breakfaſted wits the 

hakeem entered our apartment, accompanied 

by a man whom we had frequently — | 
Coſire. He had been aſſiduous in his viſits 
to us there, and had proffered us the uſe of | 
his houſe during our ſtay at Ghinnah. This | 
the ſhaik of Coſire prevented by his in- 

trigues, and the man arrived here yeſterday 
in the caravan. We find he is a merchant 
of this city, and though, agreeably to 
the mode of Arabian travellers, he was 
wont to aſſume a poor habit at Coſire, 
we now ſaw him in a creditable dreſs, and 
ſeemingly on an intimate footing with the 
hakeem. He lamented our misfortunes, 
which were the common topic of converſa- 
tion, and reproached us for not having ac- 
cepted of his offers of aſſiſtance. Though 
he muſt have been ſenſible that we did not 
merit this reproach, while our conduct was 
directed by another, and though we have 
cauſe to be on our guard againſt the profeſſi- 
ons of an Arabian, there 1s little doubt but 
we ſhould have fared better under this man's 
protection, than in the vile hands we fell 
into. Our preſent ſituation is far from being 
diſagreeable. The hakeem is civil and at- 
tentive to us, and at the ſame time does not 

+ - ' peter 
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peſter us with his company, or ſolicit us for 
| a From this conduct we draw more 


avourable omens, than from any incident 
ſince the change of our ſituation; and as he 
confirms the report of the ſhaik's approach, 
we endeavour to reſign ourſelves with pati- 
ence, for the accompliſhment of that deſira- 
ble event. It may be, that our releaſe will 
be at laſt owing to the interpoſition of Mr. 
Baldwin at Cairo. We have great expecta- 
tions that our letters are both ſafely delivered 
to him. The reward of five dollars, which 
is to attend the receipt of each, is the 
ſtrongeſt incentive that could be deviſed to 
ſecure the fidelity of the meſſengers. But 


fortune has been ſo much out of humour 


with, us of late, that we cannot promiſe 
ourſelves a return of her ſmiles, until they 


. . 


Juſt as we had laid down to reſt, there 


was a knocking at the outward gate, which 
we found to be made by the hakeem, who 
came to borrow one of our fuſees. He was 
mounted on a fine horſe, which I obſerved 


from the window, and was accompanied by 


à party of armed men on foot. He ſent us 
Word, that he was going about the town to 
preſerve peace and good order; which 


is a neceſſary practice in cities better regu- 


lated than Ghinnah. 


. WEDNESDAY, 
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Wee are obliged to be early riſers, in order 
to receive the company that wait upon us 
during the cool of the morning. We have 
generally finiſhed our breakfaſt by ſeven 
O' clock, and at that hour to-day we were ſum- 
moned by our ſervants to the back terrace, 
Which commands a noble view of the river, 
to ſee a number of boats under ſail. Theſe 
we learfit were the Banute fleet, which ar- 
rived here two days after us; with the ſold- 
ters of which our hoſt, the vizier, and 
others, had alarmed us, and forced us to pay 
down a ſum. of money, which was falſely 
charged to their account. They are going 
down. to Jirje, and being chiefly galhes, 
painted, and gilt, and adorned with ſtream- 
ers, they cut no contemptible appearance in 
falling dowa with the ſtream, to the amount 
of twenty boats. We deſcried armed troops 
on the poop of each galley, and heard the 
drums beating to arms on board. There is 
a myſtery in the accounts of theſe Banute 
people, which we cannot unravel. Immedi- 
ately after their departure, we had a viſit 
from the hakeem, who threw open the win- 
dows of our apartments, and told us with a 
chearful air, that we had now nothing to 
fear, as the Banute people, who are a ſet of 


thieves, 
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thieves, and apt to plunder defenceleſs veſſels 
on the river, were ſailed for Jirje. This 
deſcription neithers anſwers the ſtay which 
theſe people made here, nor the good condi- 
tion of their boats, which was far from 
beſpeaking them to be a needy race. We 
therefore enquired of the hakeem of the ori- 
gin and government of Banute; and were 
told, that it formerly belonged to his maſter, 
the Shaik Ul Arab, but had lately been taken 
poſſeſſion of by the Turks. This confirmed 
us in a vague report we had heard, of Ba- 
nute being really in the hands of Ibrahim 


Beg. It might conſequently be, that the 


hakeem wiſhed for his maſter's return, that 
juſtice might be done us ere we proceeded to 
Cairo; and was willing to conceal us from 
"the Turks, whom he artfully repreſented as 
' robbers, to prevent our applying to them 
for a paſſage. S0 ſtrongly had this prepoſ- 
1 ſeffion Laken hold of our minds, that ſome 
among us were not wanting to lament our 
Lörades of this eiroumſtance, and to con- 
1 der the departure of the Banute fleet, as a 
recluſion to the ne which we aud ſo 
33 
At five o clock the hakeem Peid r us a * 
| cond viſit, in which he was accompanied by 
two conſiderable merchants of the town. 
They all produced letters from the ſhaik, 
Which they told us reſpected our loſles, and 


his coming to l our wrongs. When 
the 
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the merchants took their leave, the hakeem 


„ 


dered our trunks, had not left them a 'Turk-" 


good face which our affairs aſſumed by this. 
ſtep, as the people's intentions muſt appear 
to be honeſt, who expoſed us to the eyes of 
the town. I accordingly arrayed myſelf in 


the beſt manner, and followed the hakeem, 


attended by my European ſervant aud 
Ibrahim. As we walked towards the river, 
we were accompanied by a croud of peop 3 

ay ” 4 ”. 4 4 wt | dT D024 558 = 25S N 7 $4 8 
who behaved themſelves very reſpectfu 


* 


awed, perhaps, by the préſence of the Ha- 
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keem and his guard. We ſoon left the town, 
and aſcended à dyke which is thrown round 


it, to prevent, it ſuffering by the inundations 
of the Nile. 1 had the good fortune to be 
witneſs to the commencement of this peri- 
6dical phenomenon, by mere chance. Prom 
the dyke we deſcended to the river, by a 
pier that extends itſelf to the natural ſtrand, 
and meaſures ſome hundreds of yards in 
length. At the extremity of this pier we 
ſeated ourſelves on carpets, which were 


ſpread 
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ſpread for us on the ground, and I had full 


. - 


leiſute to ſurvey the objects around me, the 
8 5 5 and beauty of which equally engaged, 
my admiration... The Nile is en of a. 
tolerable breadth here, and at other ſeaſons. 
would not diſappoint the traveller in his ex- 
pectations of ſo celebrated a ſtream... But 
two. days ago it began to aſſume. a grander 
aſpect. The kitchen-gardens, which ſupply 
the town, and Rand in the low grounds, are 
already, overflown ;, and ſeveral channels are 
opened in the bank, through, which the wa- 
ters ruſh. with great rapidity, and promiſe, by 
to-morrow night to. ſpread themſelves to the 
dyke, which is at leaſt a quarter of a mile 
diſtant. The ſame effects ſeem, to have been. 
produced on the oppoſite ſide; where I ob- 
ſerved the country to be overflown even to 
the mountains edge, and the riſing lands to 
appear like iſlands in the waters. In mid- 
channel the ſtream runs with amazing force, 
carrying down ruthes; buſhes, and fragments 
of trees, which the floods have ſwept away 
with them from the. heights, and will in a 
few days diſcharge into the Mediterranean. 
The ſun, was fallen behind the hills on the 
weſtern banks, from whoſe, burniſhed tops 
a dazzling radiance played upon the. ruffled 
waters. e boats glided along their curling 
ſurface: the date-groves rung with, the 
amorous cooings of a thouſand doves, and 
the cattle lowed, in the diſtant dale. The 


charms 
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eharms of this lovely evening are heyond my 
art to depicture, but they will be ever — 
fully imprinted on my imagination. At duff 
we returned home ward, and I could obtain 
but a very imperfect fight of Ghinnah from 
this point of view; as it ſtretches towards 
the river like the end of a Turkiſh flipper, 
and is ſcreened by the dyke from the eye. 
We paſſed by a bridge on our way back, 
turned on a ſingle arch over a creek where 
the boats lie, and which appears to be a 
modern work of no elegant deſign *, LY 
en RON 19 1 


It may not prove unpleaſing to the reader, to com- 
Pare the obſervations of other travellers on this place and 
its neighbourhood. As we paſſed over the deſart be- 
tweeen Coſire and Ghipnah, we can confirm the aſſer- 
tion of Captain Norden, that there are no remains of 
the antient canal mentioned by Herodatus and others, 
to have been dug for conveying goods from the Nile to 
the Red- ſea. Ghinnah and its environs are ſtill noted 
for manufackuring the beſt earthen-ware in Egypt; in 
the bottoms of which, the fame peculiarity ſubſiſts as 
related by Dr. Pococke. | 4 . 
„„ At two o'clock in the afternoon there came on a 
calm, which obliged us to land on the ſame ſide, a little 
below Giene, or Hiene, a town, which is not at prefent 
very conſiderable, but which has, however, a moſque. 
There was formerly in this place a great commerce ; for 
they had made @ road which, led to Coſire, a port of the 
Fs and in three days they eroſſed the deſarts of 

hebais. But at preſent this rayte is not ſegure, on 

account of the-rabbers. _ ul: 
„ I had been told much of the antiquities of this 
place, which engaged me to go thither ; but I found 
nothing there. The inhabitants themſelves of the place 
could give me no account of them, In vain did 1 _ 
| or 
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J found myſelf rather fatigued from my 
walk, and was glad of the approach of our 
hour of repoſe, which, for want of candle- 
light, we are obliged. to anticipate as ſoon as 
the day is cloſed. But we were awakened 
from our firſt ſleep by the ſounds of tinkling 
inſtruments, accompanied by. a chorus of 


for the antient canal that was dug for conveying mer- 
chandizes to the Red-ſea,, and for bringing others from 
thence by this means. I did not perceive'the leaſt mark 
of it, neither in the town, nor in the adjacent places. 
It is in this town they celebrate every year the great 
feſtival, at which the Bey of Girge is commonly preſent; 
but not without having firſt obtained permiſſion trom the 
Arab princes or Schechs. GE 20 
1 I' perceived that all the neighbouring places of 
Giene were covered with all ſorts of plants, ſuch as pom- 
pions, coloquintidas, and others, which were, for the 
moſt part, unknown to me. As I did not ſee any corn 
there, I imagined that they bad cut it; and that the 
plants which I perceived, were the ſecond product of 
the ground. OY e ee e ee 
There were in the neighbourhood of the town di- 
vers ponds, in which water was preſerved after the in- 
undation; but it was not good for drinking. It had a 
brackiſh taſte, which it takes ſrom the ſoil itſelf; and 
indeed the inhabitants do not uſe it for any other pur- 
poſe than watering their grounds, and giving drink to 
ther cattle.“ Norden's travels in Egypt, &c. vol. ii. 
We now purſued our voyage with a fine wind, and 
paſſed by the canal that goes io the city of Coptos, which 
is at preſent remarkable for making the beſt earthen- 
ware in Egypt, it being very light and much eſteemed; 
but they could never be prevailed on to make the vaſes 
with broad bottoms, that they might ſtand without dan- 
ger of falling; ſo that the people are obliged to ſet them 
in wooden frames.“ Pococke's Travels, chap. vi. 


female 
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female voices. I looked out of the win- 
dow, and ſaw a band of thirty damſels at 
leaſt, come tripping towards us, with mea- 


ſured paces, and animated geſtures. The 


moon ſhone very bright, and we had a full 
view of them, from their entering the gate 
of our ſtreet, until they reached our houſe. 
Here they ſtopped, and ſpreading themſelves 
in à circle before the door, renewed: the 
dance and ſong with infinite ſpirit, and re- 
called to our minds the picture which is 10 
fully given of theſe dancing females in holy 
writ. After they had favoured us a few mi- 


nutes with their lively performance, they 


moved on to the hakeem's houſe, and ſere- 
nading him with an air or two, this joyous 
band quitted our quarter, and went, as the 
dying ſounds informed us, to awaken the 
other ſlumberers of the town, to melody and 
joy! Theſe are certainly the deſcendants of 
the women of Iſrael, whoſe beauty and 
{kill gladdened the heart of the ſapient king. 
The dancing girls of India are not to be 
ſpoken of at the ſame time: they are but 
an illegitimate race, were their excellencies 
to be compared with thoſe of the nymphs of 
the Nile. Had theſe figures preſented them- 
ſelves to me in a viſion, I ſhould have con- 
cluded that they Were the fair inhabitants of 
our manſion, who were come to demand the 
reſtitution of their late poſſeſſionsgs 
ends 27 00 bent ü 
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THURSDAY, r4th Aver " 

We were im aejvat to laber the eule of | 
theagroeabls diſturbance we met with laft 
night, and learnt” from one of our guard, 
that the dancing girls obſerve the ceremony 
we were witnefs to, on the firſt viſible riſe 
of the Nile. It feems that they took our 
houſe in their way to the river, where they 
went down to bathe at that late hour, and 

to ſing the praiſes of the benevolent Power, 
who yearly diſtributes his waters to fopply 
the neceſfitios-of: the native. 

It is deſigned, to all appearance, that we 
ſhall meet with no friends in this inhoſpita- 
ble region, or immediately loſe the pot oGi- 
on of thoſe who have diſplayed a ray of hu- 
manity for us. We were but this morning 
congratulating ourſelves on having fallen 
into the hands of a good man, who has 
not only ;xeſcued:us from the houſe of a 
villain, Ant nt even ſheltered us under 
his. own roof. He had yeſterday ' ad- 
mired. a couple of carpets belonging to Mr. 
Hammond na} me. We had ſent them to 
him after breakfaſt,” when he paid us a viſit 
to thank us for our attention. He came eſ- 
corted-by a large train, little dreaming how 
thortly his glories would ſet, which now 
ſhone forth in meridian luſtre. The change 
in his fortune was announced to us about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, when ſeveral 
| ſtrange 
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ſtrange ſervants came to our. houſe. Their 
errand was to adviſe us of the approach of. 
a new hakeem, wha was ſeat. by the ſhaik 
to diſplace our friend, and meant to take up 
his quarters for the 1 8 in the back part 
of our hahitation. ile we were forming 
conjectures on this ſudden. event, ſeveral of 
the principal merchants of the town viſited 
us, to confirm the news. They aſſured us, 
that the ſhaik had particularly charged this 
new officer with our affairs, and had diſmiſſ- 
< be old hakeem from his eiae mee for 
ng ſuffered European travellers to be 
Nane and detained within his juriſdicti- 
on. In our on minds, we would readily have 
diſpenſed with this ſeverity, to a mag hh 
had rendered us the moſt material farvices. 
Moreover, we could nat but ſuſpeR, that 
the intereſt of the vizier, and others who 
had benefited by our arrival, had prevailed 
againſt the more honeſt charaQerx, "that had 
de itſelf in our behalf. This reflection 
wounded us deeply, as the truth of it might 
reduce us to our former deſperate ſituation. 
Confidering the bad treatment we. had met 
with, bs is not ſtrange that we ſhould he jag 
Ihus of any innovation in the protection 
which had been lately extended to us; and, 
in qur experience of this tribe, that we 
ſhould daubt of finding a ſacand man of mo- 


n W the officers of government, 
About 


— — 


5 

About ſun-ſet the new hakeem arrived 
and ſent us word that he was ready to re- 
ceive us. This is the firſt viſit we had paid 
to another. We found him ſeated upon a 
carpet on the back terrace, with a crowd of 
people about him. He is an elderly man, 
tall, thin, and of a mean appearance; diſ- 
tant in his behaviour, and ſeemingly full of 
his on conſequence. This may poſſibly a- 
riſe from the lowneſs of his origin, which is 
that of an Abyſſinian ſlave. His deport- 
ment was ſo different from that which diſtin- 
guiſhed his predeceſſor in office, that we 
could not but look upon him as an arrogant 
upſtart, who promiſed to abuſe the favour of 
his lofd. He condeſcended, however, to tell 5 
us, with a ſmile, that his maſter had recom- 
mended us to his good offices, and had di- 
rected that the ſtricteſt juſtice ſhould be ren- 
nn to us. While we ſtaid, a number of 

rtons came to pay their compliments to 
75 among Abe A So, one of the' 
raſcals who had' aſſiſted the two brothers to 
pillags' our baggage. - By this effrontery he 
perhaps expects to eſcape ſuſpicion; and to 
intimidate us by his preſence, from bringing 

à charge againſt 'him. We ſoon retired to 
out apartment, and found that the vizier, | 
among others, made his court to this new 
magiſtrate. Nothing can be a more direct 
implication of the arbitrary government we 
are under, than the promotion of this 3 | 
inian 
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ſinian to one of its firſt dignities When 
Charles of Sweden, the moſt deſpotic mo- 
narch of his age, wrote to the ſenate of 
Stockholm, that he would ſend his jack-boot 
to preſide over them; ungrateful as the idea 
was, it ſurely was leſs humiliating, than if 
he had threatened to diſpatch a Turkiſh 
ſlave from Bender for that purpoſe. And 
yet we were now witneſs to the univerſal ho- 
mage that may be paid to ſuch a character. 
The ſuddenneſs of his arrival, and the re- 
ſpe which he commands, no doubt beſpeak, 
that he is charged with ſome important buſi- 
neſs; but we ſhould be pleaſed to depart, 
without waiting the iſſue of his errand, 
though it prove to be the reſtitution of our 
loſſes. The ſhaik, it ſeems, is but a day's jour- 
ney hence; but we fear we ſhall be neceſſi- 
tated to wait his arrival, which the critical ſi- 
tuation of his affairs ſtill renders uncertain. 
We have not ſeen our old friend ſince his 
diſgrace, but we ſent Ibrahim to make him 
our acknowledgments and good wiſhes. He 
ſeemed much flattered with a mark of atten- 
tion, ſo new to a perſon in his condition; 
and returned us aſſurances, that he will re- 
preſent our ſtory in its true colours to the 
ſhaik, for whoſe court he is to ſet off to- 
morrow or next day. This kind interpoſi- 
tion may ſerve to advance our ſuit; and we 
underſtand that we ſhall then get rid of the 
company of our new gueſt, who goes 1. 
the 
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the houſe of his predeceſſor, on the latter's 
departure. His ſervants let off forme paltry 
' fire-works at night behind the houſe, for 
which they demanded a gratifivation. They 
were cunning enough to oall that a compli- 
ment to us, Which was more likely intend- 
ed for their maſter; and we were glad to be 
releaſed from their impertinence, at the ex- 
penſe of a few ſilver pieces, of the value of | 
a penny apiece. 


FRIDAY, 15th. Avcosr. 


We do not find that we: are likely to be 
as ſoon quit of our gueſt, as we at firſt ex- 
pected. There 1s no talk of his moving this 


morning, and as it appears to depend upon 
the departure of his predeceſſor, we ma: 
have the pleaſure of his company * ſome 
days longer. This is à ſad reſtraint upon us, 
who are confined to the front of: the houſe, 
which conſiſts of two ſmall apartments for 
-earſelves, and one, more roomy, for our 
ſervants. Nor are we free from apprehen- 
ons, leſt ſome difcovery ſhould be made to 
our diſadvantage. The hakeem's ſervants 
are continually mingling with ours, and may 
dra inferences of our abounding with mo- 
ney from our manner of living, if not from 
the imprudence of our peopie, whole ſim- 
Plicity may betray us, not withſtanding the 
cautions we WR given them on this wa 
u 
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Juſt as we had dined, an order eame from 
the hakeem to clear the room which our ſer- 
vants were in, for the reception of ſome 
travellers. This, at the time, was a very 
diſagreeable command to us, though it may 
turn out as much to our benefit, as any 
thing which has occurred ſince our arrival 
here. The travellers prove to be a company 
of Turks, on their return to Cairo, from an 
_ excurſion into this country. There is a 
man of conſequence among them, who, on 
notice of our being here, immediately ſent 
ſome of his attendants to enquire into our 
buſineſs in this quarter. It may be ſuppoſ- 
ed that we were very particular in the narra- 
tion of our troubles, and the ill uſage we 
had met with. The politeneſs and huma- 
nity of theſe Turks were very ſtriking to 
us, who had fo long experienced nothing but 
rudeneſs and barbarity from the human 
race. They regretted the impoſſibility of 
having our company on the road, without 
the permiſſion of the Shaik Ul Arab; and 
were hurt at the thoughts of leaving us 
among a as ae 6s they ſeemed to have 
no opinion of. But they promiſed to repre- 
1 — caſe to the bey e and to ex- 
ert all their intereſt with him to demand our 
releaſe from the ſhaik. They acknowledg- 
ed, however, that the reaſons for detaining 
us until the ſhaik's arrival, may be ve 
good, as the river is at preſent ſo infeſted 

4 with 
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with pirates, that they are obliged them- 
ſelves to go by land to Cairo. There is a 
Chriſtian among them, who has charged 
himſelf with a third letter, which we have 
addreſſed to Mr. Baldwin from this city. 
He is a confidential domeſtic, and, by his 
influence, has ' prevailed upon the Turk his 
maſter, to write to the ſhaik in our behalf, 
to ſtate our uncomfortable condition, and to 
adviſe him to diſpatch us forthwith to Cairo, 
as weare content to leave the puniſhment of 
our oppreſſors to his diſcretion. Heaven 
knows what effect this kind mediation ma 
have with the ſhaik ; but we have long fol. 

Red that our releaſe can only be accom- 
pliſhed from Cairo ; and are ſtocking our- 
ſelves with a fund of patience to ſupport us 
in the tedious interval. The journey by 
land, we are told, is from ten to twelve days, 
and the Turks propoſe to ſet off at day- 
break. Allowing, therefore, three days for 
obtaining an order from the bey in our fa- 
vour, three weeks at leaſt muſt elapſe, before 
the return of the anſwer which is to ſet us 
at liberty. But Hope, the deceiver Hope! 
ſometimes whiſpers better things in our ears; 
and as we are importunate in our deſires to 
be ſent away, we are inclined to expect the 
ſhaik will not detain us after his arrival at 
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The Turks have deferred thei departure 
until night, which, on account of our reli- 
ance on their good offices at Cairo, and their 
delivery of our letter, has given us more 
vexation than the matter may deſerve. The 
itch of avarice appears to have infected the 
maſs of the people we are among, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt. The new hakeem, 
though an Abaſſee, and a ſlave to the ſhaik, 
cannot reſiſt the diſeaſe, and is already finger- 
ing, in idea, the gold and valuables which 
he conceives us to poſſeſs. He ſent for Ibra- 
him at midnight, and queſtioned him cloſely 
touching our circumſtances, and the preſents 
we made to his predeceſſor: and, laſtly, if 
we had any offering left for himſelf. Ibra- 
him, in conformity to his inſtruQions, repre- 
ſented the poverty we were reduced to, and 
which utterly diſabled us from tendering any 
thing worthy the hakeem's acceptance. He 
diſclaimed all knowledge of our having given 
either money or goods to the quondam hakeem, 
though he found that this man had got an 
item of the removal of our carpets. It is a 
bitter comfort to us to obſerye, that the man 
who was ſent down by the ſhaik to protect 
us, ſhould be. the firſt to attempt our proper- 
ty. The ſubſtance of this mercenary inter- 
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view we received from Ibrahim, while we 
were at breakfaſt. ET | 

We had viſits to-day from ſeveral of the 
Turkiſh gentlemen, who are in the ſuite of 
the grandee. They repeated their tenders of 
fervice on their arrival at Cairo. A. very fine 
Georgian boy is in the train, whoſe beautiful 
features and fair complexion eaſily diſtinguiſh 
him from the Turks. He is a ſlave, and, 
we underſtand, is in high favour with his 


As the hakeem had offered us the liberty of 
going abroad, whenever we pleaſed to apply 
to him for a fervant to protect us, at five 
ocleck Mr. Hammond, who was now equip- 

d with a cloak, accompanied by myſelf, 
urahim, and the hakeem's ſervant, ſallied 
forth, We directed our ſteps to the bazar, 
or market- place, and entered a caravanſera, 
which attracted our curioſity. Theſe build- 
ings are receptacles for travellers, and are 
either erected at the public expenſe, or by the 
donations. of private people. The one we 
ſaw was a very large ſtructure, Its entrance 
was through a ſtone gateway, which led in- 
to a ſquare court, ſurrounded by apartments 
of two ſtories. The ground- floor was open 
in front, and thrown upon arches, and di- 
vided into different rooms, by a baluſtrade of 
ſtone. The back part was cloſed, and ap- 


propriated for warehouſes for the merchants. 


Beneath one of theſe arches we found a Turk 
te SS ſitting, 
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fitting, whon we bad left at Lambo, an 
who had orice put it into our heads to come 
by this inauſpicious route to Cairo. We im- 
mediately recognized one another, and were 
very hearty in our congratulations on this un- 
expected meeting, He took us into His apart- 
ment, and placing coffee before us, very 
kindly coridoled* with us on our misfortunes, 
which had reached his cars. We'find that 
he remains here, on account of the dangers 
on the river. After preſſitig this Turk to 
viſit us frequently, we took our leave, and 
walked without afy interruption to the river. 
Here we went on board a boat, which: waits 
for a lading of coffee for tlie Cairo market. 
This boat is one of the moſt convenient I 
ever ſaw. She has two cabbins, beſides an 
awning, of matts, that extends to her main, 
maſt. The roof is high, and, with the ſides, 
handſomely carved and painted. We were 
politely received by the nokidah, who ſaid he 
hoped for our company to Cairo. We ſhould 
rejoice much to be accommodated in this 
manner in our voyage down the Nile. At 
ſan-ſet we returned home, and found our 
good friends the Turks were preparing to 
decamp. At nine o'clock they mounted 
their camels to the number of twenty, well 
armed, and went off with the benefit of a 
fine moon, which renders travelling at night 
very delightful in theſe ſerene laden? Ihe 
chief of the Turks rode on a fine dun camel, 
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| and was followedon another by the ſprightly 
| Georgian, well accoutered with a ſcimitar 
j and a matchlock. | 

| 464 SUNDAY, 17th Avevsr. 

| The hakeem has actually fixed his reſi- 


dence at our houſe, and means, we ſuppoſe, 
to take good care of us and our baggage. 
When the Turks went away, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion himſelf of their apartment, which 
was before occupied by our ſervants. We 
are now reduced to an uncomfortable ſitua- 
tion, and cannot enjoy a moment's Nx. 
but during the hours of meals and repoſe. 
But we are determined to ſuffer no further 
inconvenience from the vicinity of the ha- 
keem. We have accordingly directed our 
ſervants to take up their lodgings at night on 
the terrace which extends itſelf over our 
apartments, and which we often aſcend 
in the evening, to obtain a view of the 
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We pere ſurprized with an early viſit 
from the Turk, whom we had encountered 
at the cara vanſera yeſterday, and were much 
pleaſed with this mark of his attention. He 
now gave us the particulars of ſome tranſ- 
actions at Vambo, which nearly concerned 
us, and which proved very ſatisfactory, in 
| reſpect to the meaſures which we had taken 
with Lieut, * . The reader will remem- 
BY 1 ber 


_ T5 
ber our ſeparation in the Red - ſea, and the 
melancholy circumſtances which reduced us 
to the neceſſity of returning him to Yambo, 
on a Your | bound to gh Dorey. On his arrival 
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de ect to this ier in this ex- 
traordinary manner, and within the compaſs 
of a few days. His misfortune bad = 
more than ſuſpected on the former occaſion; 
but it was now communicated to the miniſ- 
ter by the nokidah of the boat, who was 
charged with our meſlage, to requeſt that 
Lieut. * * * might be ſent on the firſt veſſel 
to Judda. On his coming into the, vizier's 
80 he gravely demanded to be made a 4 
uſſulman, and to be entertained in the 
ſervice of the Xerif. This requeſt luckily 
could not be complied with by the Mahome- 
tan law, which does not Ja of converts, 
who are. deprived of the faculty to judge 
between right and wrong. Neither does it 
now eſtabliſh its faith by the means of the 
ſword. So different are the principles 1 the 
ame 


Arabian dreſs to our, un 
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meet wh. An e MI this e „that 


is not paid to ratichal beings. TI ey are 
conſidered as inſpired, | becauſe hurried he- 
yond the recindts &f- "reaſon, and thou h 
they fill 9 as a butt of ridicule, to £ 
Ihe alt of the vulg ar, they are ſecured by 
their ſituation from 1 ſhadow of an M 
On this princ 75 le the 9 785 acled. From 
bis own' wardtohe he 135 the turban and 
ortunate com Aanion, 

humour hjs frenzy, and ſent him fafely to 
Pede full of the 1403 of h hayin become a 
follower of Mahomet.” Poor y ou K to What 


Joy and fatisfadion wilt than” hereafter 
et 'thould i leaſe | Jod 40 reftor e thee 
to 78286 ſenſes.” 2 


Vhat will cone ba Si 


zine hand! 1 1990 occur to Frere] huma 0 
min re that the news of his ſafety Was ae 
EV pleaſing muſic to our ears. Hriyen by 
tern neceſſity to a ſeparation with kim, when 
his condition was truly deplorable, we could 
not but admire, at the happy turn whych 
matters had taken. We had acteg for the 
beſt in ſendin Lieut. * * * back to Judda; | 
and could not but rejoice at the intelligence 
which now reache, | Us, of his being gone 
ttmither 
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thither under proper protection. Had he 
leſs fortunately remained with us; had he 
been expoſed to a month's fun in an open 
boat; had he viſited the coaſts of Egypt; 
toiled with the caravan over the deſart, and 
experienced the oppreſſion we have met with 
at Ghinnah, it is impoſſible that his intellects 
could have withſtood the complicated ſhock, 
and a confirmed madneſs, or perhaps death, 
would have enfued! Whereas eve 
. conſequence is to be expected from the ſtep 
we took; every aſſiſtance will be given him 
by the ſa rgeon of the Swallow ſloop, which 
was luckily at Judda; and we can promiſe 
ourſelves that he was hoſpitably received by 
our friend Captain Bacon, and even accom- 
modated with a paſſage to Bombay 3 
the Allvenitite be Pd tether poſes." 
alſo learn from this Turk, that Fe Enoch 
of our boat was more to blame than the 
vizier of Lambo, that we did not attempt 
to get to Suez. He went to the vizier while 
we were at anchor at the mouth of the Har- 
bour, and told him that he could reer no 
port but Cofire! © 
In the evening the major fallied ant tit an 
Arabian dreſs, which he made here, 27 


* The humane eller will rejoice with ue, to ko, 
that our deſigns reſpecting our unfortunate companion 
were fully anſwered. That he found Captain Bacon at 


Judda, and returned in the Adventure to Bombay, re- 
covered of his frenzy. 


panied 
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| panied by Ibrahim and our uſual guard. 
| Ted with two Chriſtian. von 
j whom he had got acquainted with. They 
0 are perſons of credit here, and N ginn 
|; invited us to p their „„ 


MONDAY, 18th Aever. Mrs 


25 We. were diftorbed. at midnight "IN a 
| knockihg at the door, which proved to be 
the hakeem and Ibrahim, whom he had 
called up to attend him. This was the firſt 
viſit he had paid us, and was as diſagreeable 
as unexpected. We at once gueſſed the 
purport of it. Hei is a plain man, and did 
not uſe much ceremony in introducing 
what he had ſo much at heart. But we 
were at a loſs what to offer him, that could 
be acceptable. Money he pretended to de- 
oline taking, and we, with equal artifice, 
8 pretended iS: we had none. There were 
two ſets of ſilver buttons, and two. ſilver 
chains, which belonged to the regimentals 
and ſwords of the major, and which had eſcap- 
ed pillage. Theſe we produced, as the only 
remains of our goods which were of value; 
though we promiſed to acknowledge his ſer- 

- vices in a better manner from Cairo, ſhould 
he procure an order from the ſhaik for our 
immediate departure. The weight of theſe 
toys attracted his notice, though he did not 
ſeem 


Gas] 

ſeem to admire their workmanſhip, which 
was none of the beſt. He however put them 
into his boſom, and deſired to look at ſome 
of our cloaths. But ſo particular was this 
fellow, that he could not be prevailed upon 
to peep into our trunks; and ſo ſerupulous, 
that he would not receive a ſingle thing, un- 
til we put it into his hands. A pretty ſalvo 
truly, for his conſcience, which graſped at 
all in our poſſeſſion ! Beſides the ſilver arti- 
cles, he carried away three broad-bloth coats 
of different colours, and two filk tambour 
waiſtcoats—for the purpoſe, we imagine, of 
covering his pipes, and the ſcabbards of his 
ſwords—and half a dozen cambric handker- 
chiefs for his own uſe, In conſideration of 
this preſent, he has undertaken to write to 
his maſter, for permiſſion to ſend us away by 
land, which is the only ſafe track at preſent. 
It is not without extreme compunction that 
we forego the eaſe and pleaſure of a voyage 
down the Nile, to encounter the dangers and 
hardſhips of the deſart. But we foreſee noend 
to our detention here, while we depend upon 
the river for a conveyance; and readily: ac- 
quieſced in the hakeem's piopoſal, who about 
one o'clock left us to finiſh our repoſe. 
Before we were up we had a viſit from the 
friendly Chriſtians, who brought us a preſent 
of fine milk, and made us an hearty tender 
of their ſervices during our ſtay here. There 
js an honeſt ſimplicity in theſe men, that 

2 affords 


affords us infinite ſatisfaction; and we ſup- 
poſe it was the apprehenſion of immediate 
danger to themſelves, which with-held their 
good offices, when we ſtood ſo much more in 
need of them. 

Behold the juſtice of dine: Pnevideges! 
which ofteri, puniſhes the iniquities of man- 
kind, by their very accomplices in guilt. - A 
retribution the more dreadful, as the villain 
who breaks through every tie himſelf which 
links man to man, is not yet ſo hardened as 
to be proof to a breach of confidence in 
another. The blow which is given by the 

public executioner, is weak, when compared 
to that which: comes from the hand of a 
friend. There is intelligence juſt arrived 
from Coſire, that the merchant Mahomet, 
who invited us to his houſe to plunder us, 
and who had returned in the laſt cara van to 
that place, is ſo deſperately” wounded, that 
his life is deſpaired of. The quarrel aroſe 
between him and ſome of his confederates, 
[touching the diviſion of our ſpoils. © His bro- 
ther Ally and his father were this day ex- 
amined before the hakeem, on the ſubject of 
their ill uſage of us. The reſult we have 
not learnt; but it cannot be very dangerous 
to them, as we find Ally has obtained leave 
to attend his dying brother. 

In the afternoon the hakeem, add two 
merchants of * ene in the confidence of 
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the ſhaik, came to our apartment to take a 
liſt of the things we have loſt. This they 
adviſe one of us to carry to the ſhaik, and 
to make him a formal tender of the whole. 
This errand would be readily adopted by us, 
had we any thing fit to preſent: to him, agree- 
ably to the Eaſtern cuſtom. Theſe people 
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eſcaped to Coſire, but the'ſoldier's' relations, 


who live here, have been ſeized by the order 


of the government. In caſe of Mahomet's 
death, however, we find a pecuniary mult 
will preſerve the murderers from the punt: 
ment due to their crimes. _ 

This ſtory affords a truer picture of the 
Gtpoſitions and manners of the Arabs, than 
volumes could portray on ſuch a ſubject. 
We reflect with horror, on the connec- 


tion which ſubſiſted between us and the 


delinquents in queſtion; and conſider our 
eſcape from them, as altogether unexampled 
and miraculous. It is now plain that they 
could meditate the plunder of our baggage; 

and we might have fallen a ſacrifice in che 


_ defart, with much leſs danger to them, that 


the: deceaſed Mahomet, whoſe family will 
exact revenge.” 

We had another viſit from our Turkiſh 
acquaintance at the caravanſera, From him 
we have obtained a very extraordinary and 
alarming piece of intelligence. Since our ar- 
rival here, we had received confuſed ac- 
counts of Ibrahim Beg's abſence from Cairo; 
but we could never get to the bottom of the 
ſtory. It now appears, that for this month 
paſt, Egypt has been the ſeat of a bloody 
and obſtinate civil war. Iſmaul Beg took on 
him to aſſume the government of Cairo, by 
the connivance of the Porte; but the late 
my Ibrahim diſputed the uſurpation, and 


appeared 


4a 3 
appeared in arms to maintain his own. title. 
The matter was conteſted in a deſperate bat- 
tle without the walls of Cairo, and ended in 
the defeat of Ibrahim Beg, who retired up 

the Nile, and is now in a province not three 
days march from this place. Inſtead of pi- 
rates infeſting the river, we underſtand, that 
the danger ariſes from the. ſoldiers of Ibra- 
him Beg, who are raiſing contributions up- 
on it. The Turk tells us, that the gallies 
which fell down hence ſome days ago, were 
commanded by Muſtapha Beg, who is in the 
intereſt of the depoſed Ibrahim, and is gone 
to join him. But it is not poſſible, that the 
5 chiefs can long withſtand their ſuc- 
ceſsful opponent; whoſe army is already 
ſtrengthened by a large detachment of the 
Grand Signior's forces. We underſtand too, 
that the Shaik Ul Arab has acknowledged Iſ- 
maul Beg, which accounts for the bad cha- 
racter that was given us here of the Banute 
people, who are of the other party. It alſo 

rikes us forcibly, that the letters which we 
produced for Ibrahim Beg, were one cauſe 
of the ill treatment we experienced from the 
vizier and his aſſociates. The ſhaik was 
out of reach of our complaints, and Ibrahim 
Beg, our only friend beſide, not in a ſitua- 
tion to redreſs them. We had a contrary 
idea when we boaſted of theſe letters; and 
muſt acknowledge the uncertainty of human 
conjecture, which errs in matters apparently 
the moſt obvious. 


This 
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This ſudden revolution creates no ſurprize 
in a country unſettled in its government, 
and divided by the jarring intereſts of a 
number of petty princes. But to- us it is a 
matter of ferious reffection! We hear, in- 
deed, that the European factories are 
undiſturbed at Cairo: But ho fur the in- 
flaence- of Mr. Baldwin will prevail with 
the new bey, or how we ſhalt reach the ca- 
pital, through the diſorders of à count 
agitated by oppoſing factions, and laid wa 6 
by the ſword of rebellion, we are at a loſs 
to determine. Danger beſets us on every 
ſide. Public commotions are united to pri- 
vate perſecutions; to compleat our diſtreſs; 
and the moſt alarming cireumſtance of our 
affairs ſeems to be, that we are at the mercy 
of two ſimple though honeſt Muſſulmen, 
our domeſties. They have hitherto preſery- 
ed their fidelity to us; but ſuch is the frail- 
ty of human nature. that a long refidence 
here may have a bad effect on their morals ; 
ſed as they are to the artifices; and o- 
bl ed as they are to mingle ir in the ſociety of 
. fraudulent tribe. 


430 WEDNESDAY, 20th Aue vor. 


We had an cal: viſft u the baker 
this morning, who brought us a plate of rai- 
ſins of the ſun, which are produced in Low- 
er cat He came, ſeemingly; full of the 

- ſcheme 


1 
ſcheme of one of us going to the ſhaik, and 
propoſed ſending a boat up to-day on this 
ſervice. We readily fell into this meaſure, 
which, notwithſtanding the objections that 
were made to it yeſterday, I have long con- 
ſidered as abſolutely neceſſary to our imme- 
diate releaſe. Little can be done with the 
miniſters of Eaſtern princes, whoſe hands 
are tied by the awe which they ſtand in of 
their maſters, or whoſe minds are fo habitu- 
ated to the receipt of preſents, that nothing 
ſhort of the whole ſubſtance of the petition- 
er, can ſatisfy their avarice. I made a ten- 
der of my ſervices on this occaſion ; not 
more from a principle of curioſity, than a 
deſire of haſtening our departure; and was 
happy to find that they were accepted of by 
my COmpanions. 1 0 
In the afternoon we had a viſit from the 
quondam hakeem, whoſe advice we have 
conſtantly ſolicited ſince his diſgrace. As 
he can now have no ſelfiſh intereſt in our 
concerns, we are inclined to place more con- 


fidence in him, than when we were at his 


diſcretion. He has buſineſs with the ſhaik, 
and has kindly promiſed to accompany me 
on this embaſſy. He is well acquainted 
with our ſtory, and if he is as much our 
friend as we take him to be, he may quick- 
en the diſpatch of our buſineſs, by a candid. 
repreſentation. of facts, He tells us, that 
the place of the ſhaik's preſent reſidence, call- 

| | . ed 
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ed Ghoſe, is but ſeven or eight hours jour- 
ney by water, and that we ſhall be abſent 
but two days from hence. 
The day paſſed away without another 
meſſage from the hakeem, or any preparati 
on for my e 


THURSDAY, 21ſt Auever. 


There is no end to the prevarication of 
theſe people. The more earneſt we are to 
go in perſon to the ſhaik, the leſs willin 
they are to admit of it and it is likely, - 
ter all, that we ſhall be juſt where we were 
before the new hakeem arrived. He told 
Ibrahim this morning, that he was looking 


out for a boat to convey - me to the ſhaik, 


but it was uncertain when he ſhould procure 


one. This excuſe, from a man who can 


certainly command every boat belonging to 
Ghinnah, is next to waving the viſit altoge- 
ther. 

A funeral proceſſion paſſed our houſe 


about noon, which was very ſolemn and nu- 
merous. The corpſe was preceded by troops 
of women, who went vailed, and at certain 
intervals, uttered a choral ory, which was 
accompanied by expreſſive action. The cof- 


fin was borne by ſome of the friends of the 


deceaſed, and Bowe: little flags of different 


colours were carried around it. A body of 


ne cloſed the proceſſion, who recited 


aloud 
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aloud paſſages from the Alcoran, as they 
walked along. Muſſulmen never neglect to 
ſhew their ſenſe of theſe ſights ; and perhaps 
it would prove of no detriment to Chriſ- 
tians, to imbibe ſome of their cuſtoms: on 
theſe occaſions. There was an Arabian 
merchant on a viſit to us, when the funeral 
went by; and though in company with 
ſtrangers, he was not aſhamed to run to the 
window, and to join audibly in the devoti- 
ons of the train. It is true, that the ob- 
ſervance of theſe forms, makes not the 
Arabs better members of ſociety ; that it 
neither checks their propenſity to fraud, 
nor inftils one benevolent idea into their 
breaſts, towards the votaries of a different 
- perſuaſion, But ſtill it throws a decency in- 
to their diſcourſe, a ſobriety into their man- 
ners, which is very perſuaſive. They poſ- 
ſeſs, what may be called, the graces of re- 
ligion, which would better adorn a good 
hriſtian, whoſe temper is charitable, and 
whoſe heart unknowing of deceit. | 
 Juft as we ſat down to dinner, the ha- 
keem ſent for Ibrahim, and told him, that he 
expected an anſwer from the ſhaik to-day or 
to-morrow, Which, perhaps, would fave me 
the trouble of waiting on him. This is 
what we dreaded; but I fear, there is no re- 
belling againſt this man's will; and we muſt 
endeavour ſome way or other to fix him'in 
our intereſt. In the evening Mr. Ham- 
A a mond 
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mond and I went to the caravanſera, to pay 
our compliments to our Turkiſh acquaint- 
ance. . He received us with his uſual civili- 
ty. The chance of proceeding to Cairo by 
the Nile, ſeems to be much againſt us, on 
account of the diſturbances. We ſhould, 
therefore, be very happy in the Turk's com- 
pany in our journey by land, as his know- 
ledge of the language and cuſtoms of the 
country, would be a great defence to us 
againſt the inconveniences of the road. His 
circumſtances, however, will by no means 
afford the expenſe. of five . camels, which 
the, coffee he has would require; and he is 
content to wait the iſſue of the diſputes up- 
on the river. We could not converſe upon 
ſo delicate a ſubject in a public place, and 
have therefore deſired the favour of his com- 
pany in the morning, when we ſhall propoſe 
to pay for his 8k 4 FOR ſhould he conſent 
to make one of our party. This is to be 
kept a profound ſecret. Though fifty dol- 
lars can be no object to us, when compared to 
the ſervices we are likely to reap from his 
preſence, we muſt, at all events, conceal a 
circumſtance ./ from the hakeem, which 
would ſufficiently denote the ſtrength of our 
As we were going to bed, we had a viſit 
from the hakeem, Who is very myſterious in 
his hours of communicating with us. To 
our great joy, he did not touch on the uſu- 


al 
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al ſtring of preſents ; but came, as he faid, 
to ſatisfy our minds of his intentions to ſend 
us under a ſafe conduct to Cairo, when he 
received the ſhaik's ſanction for ſuch a ſtep. 


FRIDAY, 22d Avevsr. 


The hakeem ſciit for Ibrahim at 7 
break, and ſounded him reſpecting the valu- 
ables in our poſleflion, which might be 
worth his acceptance. We have alread 
promiſed to ſend him a remnant of broad- 
cloath, and ſome India goods; 'on our arrival 
at Cairo, by the return of the guard which 
he is to give us for our protection. But the 
native diſpoſition of theſe people renders 
them ſuſpicious of the profeſſions of others. 
He, who does not hold himfelf bound by a 
promiſe, will not give another credit for the 
performance of one, which may be broken 
with impunity. The hakeem, therefore, 
wants to abſolve us of this diſtant obligati- 
on, provided we come down immediately 
with ſomething of equal value. e 
man!] how he conſults the intereſts of 
ſons immediately under his protein ! 
What humane endeavours he daily exerts to 
render juſtice to diſtreſſed ſtrangers, whom 
he came here profeſſedly to conſole and to 
relieve! Two of the gang who were leagued 
againſt us, have been twice brought: before 
1 The vizier Ras been as often ſum- 

„ moned 


moned to his tribunal. Examinations have 
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been taken of the facts; but as the accuſers 
and the culprits have never been brought to- 


gether, nothing is likely to enſue from this 


extraordinary mode of trial, that can tend 
to the recovery of our property, or the pu- 
niſhment of the offenders. Smaller crimes, 
however, are corrected with ſeverity, when 
they are offered to Muſſulmen; an inſtance 
of which occurred to-day before our door. 
A Chriſtian and an Arabian were convicted 
before the hakeem, of ſtealing a ſmall quan- 
22 of vos —— from a caravanſera. This 
act of was puniſhed by a ſevere 
6 Tal va on be the files of the feet, which we 
underſtand is the general method of cortec- 
tion. 
This being the Mahometan ſabbath, the 
bakeem went in great ſtate to the moſque. 
But the furniture of his horſe was not of a 
1 with the diſplay he meant to make. 
t was very antique, and conſiderably the 


worſe for wear. Neither did his beat do 
much credit to his keeping. The horſes in 


Upper Egypt ſeem to labour in common un- 
der this neglect. They are very ſprightly 
animals, thong of a ſmall ſize; and yet 
they cut no figure, , whexe corn and ſugar- 
canes are in great plenty; which muſt by at- 
tributed. either to the unſkilfulneſs of the 
groom, or the Egon the owner: In- 
5 93 of W Kinds are ſo cheap in 


this 


LE et eee, * 


milly of ten or twelve peop 
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this country, that the natives live well, for 
little or nothing. We, who neceſſarily pay 
for things at double rates, e for a fa- 

e, at the mode - 
rate expenſe of one dollar and a half, or ſe- 
ven ſhillings per diem. In this are included 


fruits of various kinds, of which we eat ſo 


heartily, that they often conſtitute a quarter 
part of the coſt. Bread is at leaſt thrice as 
cheap as in England, and fine mutton ſells 
uſually at two pence per pound. But what 
avails the plenty that reigns here, when free- 
dom has fled the land, and taken up her a- 
bode in northern climes ? Inſecure in the 
enjoyment of their property, which is the 
ſport of every inteſtine commotion, the na- 
tives rather drawl out a life of uncertain te- 


nure, than exiſt with the ſpirit of human 


creatures. 
A ſervant belonging to our houſe brought 
me a piece of copper money, which I im- 


mediately knew to be Roman. On my giv- 
Ing him a ſilver dewanny for it, value a 


halfpenny, he produced three others, all 


Roman coins, and found, as he tells me, a+ 


mong ſome ruins here. To ſpur his activity 
In procuring me more, I gave him two de- 
wannies a piece for the ret, with which he 
ſeemed much delighted. 1 can only regret 
the critical ſituation, we are in, which pre- 
vents our beating up an ample field, that 

| n - undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly abounds with every eien of 


antique rarities. 


SATURDAY, 23d Aveusr. 


The quondam hakeem ſent for Ibrahim 
early this morning, and propoſed my accom- 


panying him to the ſhaik this evening. We 


very readily cloſed with this ſcheme, and ſent 
our compliments to the hakeem, deſiring his 
permiſſion to go. This was a requeſt which 
he could not flatly refuſe ; but Ibrahim ſays he 
appeared much chagrined that we would not 
truſt to the letter he had ſent, and to which 
he daily expected a favourable anſwer. We 
are ſo tired out with evaſions, that any ſtate 
ſeems preferable to that we are in; and I 
have accordingly prepared myſelf to embark 
with the quondam hakeem and Ibrahim for 
the ſhaik's court at ſun-ſet. 

While we were at breakfaſt, we had a vi- 
ſit from the Turk, who was accompanied by 
a friend that.is likewiſe going to Cairo. He 


opened to us a deſign which we much ap- 
| proved of, and doubt not to bring it to bear, 
in; caſe of the ſhaik's permiſſion. He tells 


us there 1 is a boat ready to fail for Cairo, on 
which we may embark at my return, pro- 
vided we are willing to give their paſſage to 
Fe .camel- drivers, who are waiting for a 
conveyance to Cairo. He is acquainted with 
a; (FORD. of theſe people, who want to 
tranſport 
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tranſport. their coffee thither. They will 
ſave us the expenſe of a guard, as every man 
carries a matchlock, and, in defence of his 
property, will form the beſt protection we 
can deſire for our boat. We eſteem ourſelves . 
very lucky in having found an adviſer, whoſe 
intereſt will prompt him to be ſincere, and 

whoſe journey depends upon our ſucceſs. 

l had a meſſage about eleven o'clock, to 
prepare for my voyage immediately after 
dinner. This meal is ſerved up at noon in 
this country, and we were in the height of 
it, when Ibrahim was ſent for by the ha- 
keem. We did not like this ſummons, and 
were the leſs ſurprized, when we learnt that 
the hakeem diſſuaded us from going to the 
ſhaik. This he did, under the pretence of 
the trouble it would give me, and the little 
conſequence a viſit would be of, unfurniſhed 
as we were, with a preſent to ſmooth the in- 
troduction of our ſuit. To this we replied, 
that nothing could be accounted a trouble 
which would effect our departure; and in 
reſpeQ to the want of a preſent, the gentle- 
man who went, propoſed to lay the paper, 
which contained our loſſes here, at the 
ſhaik's feet; and to requeſt him to recover 
the whole for his own uſe. And that this 
could not be conſidered as a trifling gift, 
which amounted at leaſt to 1, 200 dollars. But 
he was deaf to theſe arguments; and atlength 
told us he would write again by his 7675 
| or 


2360 
for in office, urging an order for our ſafe 
conduct to Cairo. But that he could not 
admit of my viſiting the ſhaik, and falling in- 
to a thouſand difficulties, from an inability to 
ſatisfy the demands of the ſhaik's ſecretaries 
and domeſtics. There was ſome ſhew of 
reaſon in this remonſtrance. We were well 
acquainted with their craving diſpoſition ; 
and though we had money enough to have 
ſcattered among them, our ſituation is fo 
_ precarious, that we dare not pretend to it. 
The fact is, we are in his power, and can- 
not act contrary to his inclination. We 
therefore ſubmitted with a good grace, and 
ſent Ibrahim to the Pw, ws of Ang to re- 
mind him of our ſtory, and to beſpeak his 
influence with the ſhaik in our behalf. Ibra- 
him attended him to the boat, and brought 
us back aſſurances of his utmoſt ſervices, 
"which the poor man delivered with tears in 
his eyes. This is too uncommon an expreſ- 
ſion of ſincerity among the Arabs, to make 
us ſuſpicious of its not coming from the 
—_— ets! 
We walked to che cara vanſera in the 
evening, to acquaint the Turk of our diſ- 
oppoſtieticnt, and 10 tender him e for 
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Thus were all my naps of viewing the antiqui- 
ties of Luxor and Thebes, daſhed in a moment, by 
* the gaprice of a ſlave, who is become our maſter, and 
detains me from accompanying this Arab t to | the ſhaik, 
5 5 's in that neigbbourhood. h 
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the conveyance of his coffee, ſhould the 
ſhaik think it ſafer for us to go by land. He 
received the offer with gratitude; but ſtill 


gives us hopes of hearing better news con- 
cerning the troubles on the river. 


; SUND A V. 24th Avevsr. 


The Turk came to us this morning, with 


a face full of ſomething important. After 


the firſt cup of coffee, he delivered himſelf 
of his burthen, which was at all events to 


diſſuade us from going by land. He told us, 


that he propoſed ſetting off in a few days for 
Jirje, to wait till the river was clear, and 


preſſed us much to accompany him. We 
were rather ſtartled at this propoſition, after 
what had paſſed between us the night before ; 
and, willing to know his ſentiments fully on 


the matter, we repeated our intention to 


proceed by land, in cafe the paſſage by the 


Nile ſhould remain ſtill perilous. Now it 


was that we learnt the deſperate ſituation we 
were reduced to. The dangers which en- 
compaſſed us appeared in their pro- 
per colours, and required not the touch- 
es of art to give them a formidable a 

pearance. Armies of contending parties & 


ſttructed our progreſs by water; and a band 


of robbers threatened to purſue our footſteps 
by land. In ſhort, we diſcovered that this 


Turk 
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Turk was tender of the characters of Muſ- 


ſulmen, until he began to ſuſpect we ſhould 


ſuffer by their treachery. He therefore in- 
formed us in confidence, that we ſhould be 
madmen to truſt ourſelves over the deſarts of 
Thebais, when our departure could not be 
kept a ſecret. That, allowing the hakeem 
to be ſincere, and that he diſpatched us 
agreeably to the ſhaik's order, there would 
not be wanting rogues in this town, who, 


confident of our carrying away money and 
jewels with us, would ſecretly collect thirty 
or forty light camels, and although we had 
got two days ſtart of them, might eaſily 


overtake, plunder, and murder our whole 


body. To illuſtrate this obſervation, he re- 
lated to us aſtory of a Turkiſh gentleman of 
his acquaintance, who was treated in this 
manner about two years ago, in a journey 


from Coſire to Ghinnah. A report univer- 


ſall "pb as in our caſe, that he was 
poſſel 


ed of great wealth, and he was follow- 


ed by a ſelect band into the deſart, and ſur- 


prized while he was taken ſome refreſhment 
beneath a thorn-tree, His party was too 
weak to reſiſt. the robbers; and the Turk 


was ſhot through the head at. the firſt onſet. 


This anecdote naturally led him to reflect on 
our late ſituation, which had been ſo ſimilar 


to the unfortunate traveller's, and to congra- 


tulate us on the iſſue, which had been ſo 
different. He was aſcertained that the ſame 
ws ee _— | | fate. 
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fate had: been intended us, from which we 
had eſcaped by a ſignal intervention of Pro- 
vidence. On the other hand, our friend 
pointed out the probability of our ſhunning 
the dangers of the river, by the taking re- 
fuge in any town we might be near, on an 
alarm of enemies ; not to add the chance of 
ſteering clear of them by night, and our abi- 
lity, in a ſtout boat, to make a manful reſiſt- 
ance againſt an hoſtile attack. We were 
quickly convinced of the propriety of this 
advice; and it 1s reſolved that we wait for 
the ſhaik's anſwer reſpecting our departure. 
Should it ſo happen that he dire& our being 
ſent by land, we are to inform the hakeem 
that we are content to run all riſks by water, 
rather than encounter the fatigues of another 
camel-journey: And, moreover, that our 
purſes will not afford the expenſe of it. In 
the mean time, the Turk 1s to ſecure a boat, 
and to hold it in readineſs for us. This is a 
plan which has been reared on the moſt 
plauſible foundation, but, like the reſt of 
our airy ſchemes, may be demoliſhed by the 
changes of the morrow. _ 
I know not whether I ſhould lament. or 
rejoice at my not being poſſeſſed of the true 
ſpirit of virtue, which, overlooking all obſta- 
cles and perils, leads the poſſeſſor to hazard 
every thing for the acquiſition of an antique 
medal or ſeal. Were I one of the number 
whom Pope ſays, © Sighs for an Otho, and 
NTT re neglects 
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neglects his bride,” I might indeed add to 
the liſt of the curioſities which I have picked 
up, but at the ſame time endanger our very 
liberties, by a ſhew of enquiry into the ſmall- 
eſt matters. To procure theſe reliques, mo- 
ney muſt be e the mere rumour of 
which might awaken the avarice of the peo- 
ple, at whoſe diſpoſal we lie. Theſe reflecti- 
ons were ſuggeſted by a preſent, which I re- 
ceived this evening from one of the Chriſti- 
ans, of ſeals taken up both here and at anti- 
ent Thebes: The impreſſions, it muſt be 
confeſſed, diſcover no great elegance in the en- 
-graving. But their antiquity is not to be 
doubted, from the remoteneſs of the quarter 
in which they were found. 


MONDAY, 25th Avevsr. 


News is at length arrived of the death of 
the merchant Mahomet at Coſire. The per- 
ſons who communicated it to us, had the 
confidence to warn us of going abroad imme- 
diately,. leſt the relations of the deceaſed 
ſhould revenge themſelves upon us, whoſe 
money they conſider to have been the cauſe 
of his murder, A pretty inference, truly! 
worthy of the ſubtle intellects of this diabo- 
lical tribe! But whether the danger exiſts or 
not, we intend to make a plea of it to the 
hakeem, to haſten our departure, as we do 
ien b of 
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of the murder itſelf, to excuſe our going by 
land. Indeed, when we are aſcertained of 
the villainy of the Arabs, who are lawleſs 
enough to take away a Mufſulman's life in 
the middle of a caravan, what ſecurity can 
be given to Chriſtians, for their ſafety with 
a ſmall body? Our Turk paid us a morning 
viſit amid theſe determinations, and again 

confirmed us in them. He propoſes our get- 
ting away to Jirje as ſoon as poſſible, and 


remaining there, until an opportunity offers 


to convey qurſelves to Cairo. He deſcribes 


Jirje to be a large and well regulated city; 
where we may keep ourſelves private in a 
caravanſera, and be two days neater the ca- 
pital, to obtain intelligence. We are too tired 
af the oppreſſion and deceit of the people of 
Ghinnab, not to wiſh earneſtly for a change 
of the ſcene; Which, at any rate, cannot 
prove leſs agreeable and eligible to us. 0 
The fall of villainy occaſions as great la- 
mentations in this town, as would the demiſe 
of integrity in an honeſt land. The tragedy 
which was lately aQed near Coſire, gave 
birth to a mournful proceſſion of females, 
which paſſed. through the different ſtreets of 
Ghinnah this morning, and uttered diſmal 
cries for the death of Mahomet. In the 
center was a female of his family, who car- 
ried a naked ſword in her hand, to intimate 
the weapon by which the deceaſed fell. Is 
Nee places the 3 ſtopped, and 


danced 


FE $# 
danced around the ſword, to the muſic of 
timbrels and tabors. They pauſed a long 
time before our houſe, and ſome of the wo- 
men made threatening ſigns to one of our 
ſervants; which agree with the caution we 
received to keep within doors. It would be 
dangerous enough to face this frantic compa- 
ny; whoſe conſtant clamour and extravagant 
en give them all the appearance of the 
_ Bacchanals of Thrace, recorded of 
d 
As our Turk came up Airs this evenings! 
he was ſtopped by ſome of the hakeem's ſer- 
vants, and we were obliged to ſend Ibrahim 
to obtain him admittance. The little man 
was much nettled at this uſage, nor could 
we account for it. The buſtle below ſtairs 
had occaſioned an enquiry into the cauſe, and 
Ibrahim was' ſummoned by the great man, to 
explain it. The Turk inſiſted upon accom- 
panying him, and returned to us very well 
ſatisfied. He told the hakeem that he was 
an acquaintance of long ſtanding; was 
known to our conſul at Cairo, and purpoſe $ 
to attend us to that city. We are very well 
pleaſed that this matter is broken to the ha- 
keem ; who politely apologized for the af- 
front, which had been offered to a friend 
of ours, through the "Hee 6f his ſer- 
vants. 1 
The meanneſs of this Abaſſce i is ſhocking 
to a liberal mind, which muſt be reduced in- 
deed 


E 


deed to accept of the trifles which he gree- 
dily ſolicits. 8 He ſuſpects us to be bare of 
money, and is willing to eaſe us of our remain- 


ing cloaths. He even takes apparel which 


can be turned to no uſe; and the very ſheets 
from our beds have not eſcaped his rapacious 
hands. Daily are the inroads which he makes 
into our baggage; and we are content to 
have it reduced to a ſmall compaſs. Among 
all the bad qualities this fellow poſleſſes, 


pride cannot be included in the number. 


„ UESP AY,..26th Avevsr. 


The times of Yambo ſeem to be once more 
revived, and our patience fated to be put to 
the ſevereſt proof. Three days are elapſed 
ſince the laſt letter went to the ſhaik, and no 
anſwer is yet arrived. It is a myſtery to all, 


that no notice has been taken of the various 


accounts, which have been tranſmitted to 
the ſhaik, relative to us. He doubtleſs 


knows of our detention; but we greatly ap- 
prehend, that he is ſtill a ſtranger to the prin- 
cipal circumſtances of our ſtory. Were it 
not for the confidence we repoſe in the for- 
mer hakeem, we ſhould not expect any or- 
ders in our favour, until the ſhaik's return, 


which every one ſays is near at hand. This 


morning we ſaw his nephew paſs towards the 
river, where he embarks in a boat to meet 


the 
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the ſhaik. Four or ſive hours of a fair wind, 


will carry him to the place to which his uncle 


has lately moved. 
| We had a long viſit from the hakeem this 
forenoon. He tells us that advices came 
yeſterday from Cairo, which afford hopes 
that a ſtrong force will ſoon be ſent up the 
river, to clear it of Ibrahim Bey's parties. 
A large detachment of Iſmaul Beg's army 
has ſecured an important poſt about fifty 
miles below Jirje; ſo that the communica- 
tion is open from thence to Cairo; and Muſ- 
tapha Beg's gallies are thereby detained at 
Jirje. A very ſhort interval may occaſion a 
revolution in matters; and the rebels who 


obſtruct our progreſs, may be driven back to 


the upper parts of the Nile. We alſo find 
that Itmaul Beg, by theſe advices, has in- 
veſted the Shaik Ul Arab with the ſovereign- 
1 of four more provinces of Upper Egypt. 
A refined ſtroke of policy in the Bey, to 
confirm him in the intereſt of the govern- 
ment ; and to oblige him to' defend thefe 
very provinces againſt the fugitive chiefs, 
who might acquire a ſupply of men and 
money from the conqueſt of them. 

In the courſe of out converſation with the 
hakeem, we diſcovered his predilection to 
our going by land. On our pointing out the 
obſtacles which might deter us from fuch an 


_ undertaking, he endeavoured to obviate 


them, by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his care 


and 
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and protection. He went ſo far as to de- 
clare, that on our ſetting out ſor Cairo, he 
would ſeize upon Ally and the fellows who 
had robbed us, and detain them in cuſtody 
until our ſafety was known. That he would 
alſo affix chops or ſeals, upon the warehouſe- 
doors of the camel-drivers, until they re- 
turned with the intelligence of our arrival at 
Cairo. Theſe promiſes are encouraging 
enough, and might induce us to venture at 
laſt upon camels, if an example were made 
of the rogues who plundered us, to deter 
others from attempting the like. The camel- 
drivers, who went with the company of 
Turks to Cairo, are expected back in four or 
five days. They will, perhaps, bring us an 
anſwer from Mr. Baldwin, and we have the 
good fortune to be furniſhed, by his means, 
with a recommendation to the ſhaik from 
Iſmaul Beg. But there is little chance of 
our being obliged to determine on this point, 
during the abſence of the ſhaik. 'The go- 
vernment is likely to reap no little advant- 
age from our coming here. 'The murder of 
Mahomet has given it a pretence, to ſecure 
the property of the camel-drivers belongin 

to that caravan, We ſaw a ſecretary al 
by with a party of ſoldiers this afternoon, 
and were told, that he had been affixin 

chops to the different warehouſes of their 
caravanſera, which contained coffee to a con- 
ſiderable amount. This would partly go to- 


B b wards 


LES 
_ wards ſatisfying the family of the deceaſed, 
but the moſt conſiderable portion be confiſ- 
cated to government. th 

1 went up to the top of our houſe in the 
evening, to obſerve the progreſs of the in- 
undations of the Nile. The freſhes now 
are at the greateſt height; and there appear- 
ed a prodigious alteration in the ſcene ſince 
my laſt view of it. The waters are ſpread 
to the very extremities of the town. The 
ſtream is greatly agitated and diſcoloured, 
and runs down with the force of an head- 
long torrent. | 


WEDNESDAY, 27th Aveusr. 


I was awakened before day-break by the 
{ame troop. of women, which paſſed our 
houſe the other day in honour to the memo- 
ry of Mahomet. Their diſmal cries ſuited 
well with the lonely hour of the night: and 
I underſtand; that this relic of the Grecian 
cuſtom laſts for the ſpace of ſeven days; 
during which interval the female relations of 
. the deceaſed make a tour through the town, 
morning and night, beating their breaſts, 
throwing aſhes on their heads, and diſplay- 
ing every artificial token of ſorrow, 8 

The general rumour of the town is, that 
the ſhaik will be here to-morrow, Some of 
his 
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his domeſtics are arrived, which in'a manner 
confirms it. It 1s time for us to be relieved 
from the reſtraint we are under, as ever 
hour teems with the danger of diſcoveries. 
From the frequent inſpection of our bag- 
gage, we till hold it expedient to carry our 
money and valuables about us. Beſides the 
irkſomeneſs of ſuch a charge, accidental oc- 
currences have often brought us to the brink 
of betraying it: and more than once, to m 
great confuſion, has the hakeem himſelf ſate 
down ſo cloſe to the place where my watch 
has been concealed, that he muſt infallibly 
have heard it going, had we not ſtrained all 
our invention to engage his attention. God 
grant that the ſhaik was once come among 
us! when the worſt which can happen will 
be, that we ſhall know the utmoſt malice of 
our fate. 

We took a walk mis evening along the 
banks of the Nile, to ſee the revolution of 
things in that quarter. The deluge extends 
itſelf daily on every ſide, and we remarked 
many places where the river has formerly 
made inroads into the town itſelf. A face 
8 buſineſs diffuſes itſelf around the coun- 

The huſbandmen have prepared their 
WAI: for the reception of the manure, 
which the floods will leave upon them. Na- 
ture aſſiſts them in a point, the moſt labori- 
ous and expenſive to the farmer in other 

592 * coun- 
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* countries; and to this account, the cheap- 
neſs of grain may be imputed in Upper 
Egypt, more than to the quantity which the - 
land produces, which is only cultivated on 
the banks of the Nile. When the waters 
retire, the ſeed is immediately ſown, and a 
crop is reaped within the ſhort ſpace of four 
months. The moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance of 
the quickneſs of yegetation that the world 
can afford. As we had encountered ſome 
intelligent fellows on the road, I enquired 
Into ſome of the natural curioſities, which 
have ſo long diſtinguiſhed this region. I 
learn that the oftrich is too common, to be 
much regarded by the natives. 'That the 
crocodile is a moſt formidable tenant of the 
Nile, and held in great dread by the fiſher- 
men; one of whom told us, that he was pre- 
ſent at the death of a crocodile a ſhort time 
ago, in whoſe belly were found the gold 
rings and ornaments of a dancing-girl, who 
was devoured by the monſter, as ſhe was 
bathing in the river. The hippopotamus, 
or river-horſe, is likewiſe yet, though rarely, 
met with, between this place and Jirje. I 
have an exact reſemblance of him in an an- 
tique ſeal which came from the ruins. of 
Thebes; but I muſt add, that he is often 
found to be twelve feet and upwards in 


* The author muſt except the kingdom of Bengal, 
which is watered by that noble river the Ganges; whoſe 


operations and effects bear an intimate reſemblance to 
thoſe of the Nile, 


length. 
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length. His ſkin is ſo hard as to reſiſt a 
muſket- ball; and he 1s ſo cunning, as ſeldom 
or never to be ſeen aſhore, by day- light. 
Among the various reaſons that induce my 
n to travel by water, the deſire of 

cholding this rare production of nature, is 
not the leaſt cogent: and I cannot but anti- 
cipate the gratifications which are in ſtore 
for us, whenever I meditate on a voyage 
down the Nile, diſturbed as it is by the 
commotions of war, | 


T HU RS D AY, 28th Avevi | 


The morning was uſhered in by the arrival 
of a great man, who came immediately to 
our houſe, accompanied by the hakeem, 
who went to the river-ſide to receive him. 
He is a Turk, and was lately governor of 
Ghoſe, a town ſome hours diſtant up the 
Nile, from whence he was removed on the 
revolution at Cairo. He is going by land to 
that city, and on GG of our ſituation, 
very politely ſent a meſſage to requeſt the 
favour of our company. A better opportu- 
nity coald not have offered itſelf for our 
proceeding by this route; and we muſt un- 
doubtedly avail ourſelves of it, if no good 
intelligence reach us touching the paſſage by 
water, before the ſhaik's return, which this 
Turk aſſures us will be to-morrow evening, 
or the next morning at furtheſt, It will * 

| | wit 
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with the utmoſt regret, that we forego the 
verdant proſpeQs, the romantic ſcenes, which 
the banks of the Nile abound with, to tra- 
verſe ſtony vallies and a dreary waſte. We | 
cannot with any degree of patience, com- 
are the eaſe and convenience of a boat, to 
the labour, fatigue, and heat we ſhall expe- 
rience, in journeying upon camels. But ſo 
hearty is our averſion to the people we are 
among, ſo wearied out are we with the de- 
lays we have met with, that we are ready to 
encounter the horrors of the deſart, provided 
we encounter them under a ſafe conduct, 
rather than remain here a week longer, to 
wait the iſſue of the diſputes upon the river. 
Hut our reſolutions are the ſport of for- 
tune, and catch their hue from the aſpect of 
the day. It is with ſome concern, that we 
ſhall ſeparate ourſelves from our little Turk- 
iſn acquaintance, whoſe good-humour and 
attention have greatly preferred him in our 
eſteem. But it would be folly to reject the 
protection of this great man, who travels 
with a ſtrong guard, for the uncertain and 
dangerous proſpect of getting down by 
water. 

We were warmly alicia, by the hu 
to-day, for various articles, which he had 
overlooked before. This is a ſtrong intima- 
tion that his maſter is at hand, to deliver us 
at Zenit from his TING 


FRIDAY, 


E 
: FRIDAY, .29th Avever;i 


A woman came to our door to-day, who 
uſed to aſk charity of us at Coſire. She is 
juſt arrived with the caravan, and brin 
ſome ſhocking accounts touching the death 
of Mahomet. It appears, that he was left 
in the deſart by the villains who aſſaulted 
him, and remained there three days without 
any aſſiſtance whatever, when he was acci- 
dentally taken up by a party of a few camels, 
and carried to Coſire. There he lingered 
three days more, ere death relieved him from 
the pains he endured. The tortures which 
were reſerved for this poor wretch, from the 
rankling of his many wounds, are really af- 
fecting to humanity ; but the horrors Which 
muſt have haunted his conſcience in this 
dreadful interval, are too formidable to con- 
ceive. The deceit which he had practiſed 
towards ſtrangers, the breach of hoſpitality 
beneath his own roof, and the perjuries that 
he had committed in the preſence of a juſt 
God, muſt in thoſe moments have recurred 
with double force to his imagination, and 
ſtruck him with a full conviction of his guilt. 
Even the Arabs themſelves, who are ſeldom 
reſtrained from 'evil from the contemplation 
of a future ſtate, acknowledge the interpoſi- 

tion of the divine hand in the fate of this 
man. 


if ad :3 
man. — victim of prejudice and 
paſſion ! may thy ſins have been expiated by 
the anguiſh of thy exit! And may the eter- 


nal pardon which is promiſed to repentance, 


meet thee as fully, as what I beſtow upon 
thy offence! | | e | 
Our hopes of going in company with . the 


Turkiſh officer, are cut off as ſoon as formed. 


He purpoſes. ſetting out this night, and we 
are immoveably fixed here, until the pre- 


ſence of the ſhaik breaks the ſpell. We 


cannot but ſecretly reproach the hakeem for 


this diſappointment. Had he permitted of 


my embaſly to the ſhaik, there is little doubt 
but we ſhould have obtained permiſſion to 
accompany this Turk to Cairo. But we 
have not been wanting to effect the utmoſt. 


We have written a fourth letter to Mr. Bald- 


win, ſtating our uncomfortable ſituation ; 
which we have committed to the care of one 
of the Turk's domeſtics, through the means 
of Ibrahim. | 

The Turk and his party departed at mid- 


night, which we obſerved from our windows, 


—that almoſt face his lodgings. He had given 
out that he ſhould not go until the morning. 
Theſe precautions were taken by the former 
travellers who went by land; to deceive, we 
preſume, the thieves who lurk in this neigh- 
ſtourhood. wachte 


SATURDAY, 


2 
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SATURDAY, zoth Avevsr. 


We had ſcarcely breakfaſted this morning, 
when advice came of the long-expeQted ap- 
proach of the Shaik Ul Arab. We imme- 
diately went to the top of our houſe, to ſee 
the ceremony of his landing. We had hi- 
therto reſtrained our joy at an event, which 
was too deſirable to be credited, without the 

evidence of our ſenſes. 'The reader may 
therefore judge of our emotions, when we 
beheld a large fleet of boats, falling down 
with the ſtream. We found the ſhaik to be 
in the headmoſt, from the pendant and en- 
ſign which were diſplayed on board; and he 
ſoon entered the creek, which is a ſhelter 
for boats from the violence of the freſhes, 
both ſides of which were lined with people 
to receive him. But by the ſtrength of the 
current his boat was forced upon a bank, 
mid-way in the creek, and not without 


great difficulty, diſengaged. The watermen 


on the Nile do not ſeem to underſtand their 
buſineſs, like their fraternity on the Thames; 


or they would not have left their monarch , 


ſo long in perplexity. Several ropes gave 
way 1n drawing the boat from the bank ; 
and two hours elapſed before ſhe was brought 
to the landing-place, though aſſiſted by ſome 
hundreds of people. 
| : t 
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It was pleaſant enough to behold the ter- 
races crowded with women, on this occaſion. 
Their keepers were probably abroad, to pay 
their compliments to the ſhaik, while the 
birds flew to the tops of their cages, to taſte 
of the momentary ſweets of liberty. I ne- 
ver ſaw ſo numerous a ſhew of females, ſome 
of whom, in our neighbourhood, proclaimed 
themſelves proficients in the arts of coquetry, 
by withdrawing their vails to attract our 
notice, and dropping them again, when our 
eyes were fixed upon their faces. Many were 
the ſalutations we received from theſe good- 
natured creatures; whoſe freedom of beha- 
viour to us, I attribute to the rigid confine- 
ment in which they are kept. Reſtraint is 
the bane of modeſty in female boſoms; and 
I will venture to ſay, that there are more 
women of looſe inclinations in the Turkiſh 
dominions, than in all Europe beſide. So 
juſt is the advicè of our countryman Prior, 
in regard to our treatment of a fair com- 


W 


« Be to her faults a little blind, 

Be to her virtues very kind; | 

Let all her ways be unconfin'd, 
And clap your padlock on her mind !” 


At four o'clock we were ſummoned to the 
preſence of the ſhaik, whom we found alone 
in a lower apartment in his palace. We were 
1 | much 
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much elevated by his arrival, and perhaps, 
could not have appeared to better advantage 
before our protector; whoſe cordial recepti- 
on of us beſpeaks him to be ſuch in the tru- 


- eſt ſenſe of the word. He ſeated us on the 


ſame carpet with himſelf, and after a few 
compliments, which were interpreted to us 
by Ibrahim, he directed coffee and fruit to be 
placed before us. Here for the firſt time we 
ſaw grapes, which were very fine, and a 
peculiar date, which ſurpaſſes every thing of 
the kind I ever met with. While we were 
partaking of this repaſt, I had leiſure to take 
a full view of the ſhaik, and cannot reſiſt 
the inclination of introducing a character to 
the reader, of which I flatter myſelf he will 
have reaſon to be enamoured hereafter. 


Iſman Abu Ally, the great ſhaik of the 


Arabs---for ſuch we would render the Shaik 
Ul Arab---is a ſhort fat man, of about five 
feet two inches high, and turned, as we 
learn, of ſeventy-five. His eyes are grey, 
and his complexion very fair; but what at 
once gives him a ſingular and more youthful 
look, his beard, which is very buſhy, is co- 
loured of a bright yellow. This exterior 
may not ſeem the moſt promiſing, and might 
create diſtaſte, if the benevolence that 
beams from his countenance, were not fore- 
moſt to ſecure the heart of the beholder. 
Neither can the ſhrillneſs of his voice, which 
is harſh and diſſonant, deſtroy the beauty of 
12 5 the 
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the ſentiments, which it is inſufficiently 
made uſe of to convey ; as the elegance of 
the words may ſometimes atone for the de- 
merits of a tune. He is ſtill active, for a 
man of his ſize and age; and his ſpirits are ' 
ſo good, that were it not for the ravage 
which time has made among his teeth, he 
might paſs for a younger man by fifty years 
at leaſt. Except the viziers of Yambo and 
Ghinnah, whom we had found to be villains 
by ſad experience, we had hitherto dealt with 
the droſs of the nation. It was reſerved for 
this moment, for us to meet with the polite 
gentleman and the honeſt man, comprized 
in the perſon where they ought to be found, 
in the repreſentative of his people. Happy 
the ſubject of a virtuous land, who at once 
| danger and imitates ſo rare an example! But 
ao ſunk in the abyſs of infamy are the 
race, who wholly deviate from the ſtandard 
of rectitude; and though daily reproached by 
the life of their monarch, are not to be re- 
claimed by the tone of authority, or the e- 

locution of active virtue 

We had quickly cauſe to find, that we 
had not given the ſhaik too much credit for 
his integrity. His impatience to acquit him- 
ſelf in our opinion, of any connivance at the 
conduct of his ſervants, could ſcarcely be re- 
ſtrained by the forms of civility, which pre- 
cluded buſineſs during our repaſt. But no 
ſooner was it ended, than he ſhifted the con- 
by | verſation, 


= = 
verſation, and came directly to the point 
which we were ſo much concerned in. He 


lamented the treatment which we had under- 


gone, and which could only have happened in 
his abſence; and he vehemently reprobated 
the behaviour of his officers, which he was 
determined to puniſh in the moſt exemplary 
manner. After a few leading queſtions, 
which tended to confirm the report that had 
been made to him touching our ſtory, he 

rofeſſed, that his return toGhinnah had been 

aſtened on our account. 'That he had come 
purpoſely to do us ſtrict juſtice on our perſecu- 
tors, and to diſpatch us under a ſafe conduct 
to Cairo. As a proof of his ſincerity, he 
ordered Ally, the brother of the deceaſed 
Mahomet, to be brought before him. He 
had been preyiouſly taken into cuſtody, and 


was waiting without, to be examined. With 


this fellow, came Sauker, one of. the rogues 
who had aſſiſted to plunder us, and who of 
his own accord, produced the things which 
had fallen to his ſhare, in the diviſion of the 


ſpoils. He laid them at the ſhaik's feet; and 


with the greateſt effrontery declared, that 
he had taken them, only to ſecure them 
from the thieves of the houſe: and that his 
truth might be deduced from his care of our 
property. Though his offence was palpable, 
this ſtep was ſufficient to ſcreen him from 
puniſhment in a country, where retribution 
1s all that is required by the proſecutor, — 

Sa where 
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where juſtice is generally to be appeaſed by 
pecuniary fines. But the ill-adviſed Ally 
did not eſcape in this manner. He boldly 
denied having robbed us of money or vatu- 
ables, and was loudly exclaiming at the in- 
juſtice of the accuſation, when the ſhaik 
raiſed his voice, and a dozen Abyſſinian 
ſlaves ſuddenly ſeized on the culprit, and 
hurried him out of the room. We were in 
pain for the fellow, and were meditating on 
the conſequences of his arreſt, when he was 
brought into our preſence again, bound hand 
and foot, with a chain about his neck, by 
which he was held. He was on the point of 
receiving the baſtinado on his knees, when 
he confeſſed the charge, and promiſed to re- 
turn all that he had taken from us. The 
ſhaik was inclined to inflict the puniſhment 
on him; but by the interpoſition of thoſe 
about him, in which we joined, he remitted 
it for the preſent ; and directed Ally to be 
led home, that he might produce the goods, 
Our triumph was complete. One of our 
antient enemies had atoned for his crime, 
in a manner that outwent the moſt ſanguine 
idea of revenge. The other was humbled 
at our feet. He ſurvived indeed: but it was 
only to abaſe himſelf before ws, and to de- 

nd upon our moderation for his ſecurity ! 

In about half an hour Ally returned, and 
_ a few of the leaſt valuable articles. 

e earneſtly requeſted until the morning to 
#1 deliver 
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deliver up the reſt, and to repay us the mo- 
ney that he had cheated us out of. This was 
granted him at our deſire, and the priſoner 
committed to his own houſe, under the | 
cuſtody of a ſtrong guard. 

Several of the Datk's courtiers had come 
in during this examination, among whom 
were his nephew, and the quondam hakeem. 
We found the latter was in diſgrace, anden- 
deavoured to make his peace, by exprefling'to 
his maſter, the many obligations we lay un- 
der to. his care of our perſons. The good 
old man only ſhook his head in reply, and 
waved the ſubject, by deſiring us to attend 
again at ſeven o'clock the next morning, 
when he had ſummoned a full court of juſ- 
tice to puniſh our aggreſſors. He diſmiſſed 
us with freſh aſſurances of his protection; 
and, as an earneſt of what we might expect, 
he directed our ſervants to carry home the 
recovered goods in e before us. 


SUNDAY, 21ſt Avovsr. £1 


We breakfaſted betimes, and at ſeven 
o'clock went to the ſhaik's houſe. The 
court were already aſſembled in an open ſpot 
before the houſe, which was ſhaded by an 
high wall from the morning ſun. Here we 
. the ſhaik encompaſſed by his great 
men, with a number of ſoldiers and attend- 
ants at ſome diſtance in their front. Carpets 

were 
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were ſpread in the intermediate ſpace for 

our reception. Here we ſeated ourſelves, af- 
ter making our obeiſance to the ſhaik, and 
waited in ſilence the iſſue of the trial. 
Next to the ſhaik's right hand was placed 
his-nephew, and, as we underſtand, his de- 
clared ſucceſſor in the government. He is 
a comely and good-humoured looking man, 
ſeemingly between thirty and forty years 
of age; and by his behaviour appeared to 
be leſs our enemy than any other of his un- 
cle's counſellors. So unhappy is this up- 
right and humane prince in the lot of his 
ſervants. Rl . 
Jjuſt before we came in, the culprit Ally 
had undergone a ſevere baſtinado, on again 
proving refractory; and the hakeem was 
ſent to ſearch his houſe for the ſtolen goods. 
This occaſioned a pauſe in the proceedings, 
which was interrupted by the ſudden ap- 
pearance of the vizier, who, to our great 
aſtoniſhment, took a ſeat which was vacant 
next to the ſhaik's nephew, This confi- 
dence was unexpected, and filled us with 
unfavourable prognoſtics of the event of 
our ſuit. But our doubts were of ſhort 
continuance. He had entered unregarded 
by his maſter, and was talking with great 
eaſe to thoſe about him, when the ſhaik 
turned about, and in a ſolemn tone, aſked 
him for the ſhauls and things, which he had 
received from the Engliſh gentlemen. The 
RS: whole 
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whole frame of this gay courtier was evi- 
dently diſcompoſed by this queſtion. He 
had probably laid his account with our ſup- 
Preſſing the part he had taken againſt us, 
after the high hand with which he had once 


ſtopped the accuſation of Abdul Ruſſar, 


and was unprepared with an evaſion. His 
countenance / inſtantly was diſrob'd of its 


pleaſantry ; his limbs trembled, and his 
tongue faltered in framing a reply, the ſub- 
ſtance of which was, that he was a ſtranger 
to the matter with which he was charged. 


We were aſhamed of the meanneſs'of a man 
of his rank, but the wrath of the ſhaik was 


wound up to the higheſt pitch at the hearing 
of this falſchood. He was confirmed of 
the guilt from the ſymptoms which the of- 
fender diſplayed ; and without calling any 
freſh evidence to corroborate it, he proceed- 


ed to decide. But he could hardly find ut- 


terance for his orders, which were to arreſt 


and flog the vizier immediately. A number 
of ſlaves ſtarted from the croud, to execute 
the pleaſure of their lord. The aſtoniſhed 
miniſter could not believe his ears, and 
would fain have perſuaded himſelf that the 
affair was a jeſt. He was preſently convin- 
ced of his miſtake.  'The officers of juſtice 
laid violent hands upon his perſon, tumbled 


him from his proud ſeat, and'in a rude man- 


ner hurried him away, in ſpite of his out- 


cries and fruitleſs reſiſtance: This behaviour 


ſerved only to exaſperate the ſhaik. His 
Cc eyes 
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eyes flaſhed with the honeſt indignation 
which lighted his boſom, his ſtrength could 
ſcarcely ſupport the agitations of his mind ; 
and after ſome effort, he raiſed himſelf from 
his carpet, and repeated his commands in a 
voice, that ſtruck terror into the breaſts of 
all preſent. He was immediately ſurrounded 
by a croud of his courtiers, who kiſſed his 
hands, embraced his knees, and interceded 
with him for the pardon of the vizier. 
'Theſe nobles took no ſhare in the paſſions of 
their monarch, and were only attentive to 
exculpate one of their body, though at the 
expenſe of honour and juſtice. 

I I muſt own that I was concerned at the 
fearful ſituation of a man, who had never 
been guilty of any actual violence towards 
us, and whoſe. greateſt treſpaſs was the re- 
ceipt of preſents, on his nc of pro- 
teCtion, when he permitted of our being 
plundered by our inhoſpitable hoſt and his 
adherents. Theſe, however, were crimes of 
the deepeſt dye in the eyes of the good old 
ſhaik. When we directed Ibrahim to plead 
for the inoffenſive conduct of the vizier to- 
wards us, he would not hear of any apology 
for a villain, who had ſo little the honour of 
his country at heart, as to injure its charac- 
ter by winking at the maltreatment of ſtran- 
gers. He could the leſs overlook it in a ſer- 
vant of his own, and added, that it was at 
our inſtance only, he would remit the pu- 
l ect on Socher 01 ombment 
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niſhment due to his enormity. The morti- 
fication nevertheleſs was reſerved for the vi- 
zier, that he ſhould be brought before us, 


difarrayed of his gay apparel, his hands 


bound behind him, and a chain faſtened a- 


bout his neck. In this miſerable plight, he 


was told of the obligation he was under to 
our generous application; and led home by a 


guard, to produce his ill-gotten acquiſition, 


as his only hope of ſafety. We obſerved a 
general murmur among the grandees, at the 


compliment which was paid us on this occa- 


ſion. The diſgrace of one of their body ex- 
cited no friendly ſentiments towards; and not 
a few menacing looks were thrown upon us 
from the circle. On the other hand, the 
ſhaik harangued them in a ſenſible and pa- 


thetic ſpeech, on the honour of their nation. 


He caſt the moſt juſt and ſevere reproaches 
on the character of the abſent miniſter, and 
warned them in future, againſt ſuch inhu- 
man practices towards Chriſtians and ſtran- 
gers. He then turned to us with the kindeſt 


aſpect, and re- aſſured us of his protection. 
Hie thanked us for the confidence which we 


had repoſed in him, in venturing through a 
country, ſo remote and unknown; and la- 
mented anew, that his abſence from his ca- 


pital had given room for our repenting the ex- 


periment. He ſuppoſed that no ſociety, how- 
ever enlightened, was free from the claſs of 
reptiles by which we had ſuffered; and the 
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law provided a juſt retaliation for the oftence. 
But he attributed the commiſſion of the of- 
fence to the negle of the hakeem of Ghin- 
nah, who had ſlumbered like an unwary 
centinel on his duty. For this he had been 
diſcharged from his office, and a ſlave of his 
own been ſent to take care of us until his 
117 arrival. All that was now wanting to com- 
Jt plete our ſatisfaction, was the recovery of 
f Lit our loſſes, which he would ſee effected; and 
Il 1 our journey to Cairo, which he ſwore ſhould 
if | | be accompliſhed without an injury being of- 
| 
| 


fered to an hair of our heads. 
As virtue as well as vice is magnified by 
compariſon, it will not appear extraordina- 
ry, that our encreaſing regard for this great 
man began to border upon enthuſiaſm. Read- 
er! if thou art of the yielding kind, if thy 
mould is ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions 
fay, when ſurrounded by a crowd of homely 
females, did thy heart never beat high at 
the approach of tranfcendant beauty ? So, 
from the cloud of miſcreants that encom- 
paſſed his throne, ſhot forth the glories of 
the Egyptian king! So bright, fo peerleſs did 
he riſe from the contraſt. So unworthily ſtati- 
oned, and yet ſo worthy-of the {tation in 
which his birth had placed him! Nurſed in 
the lap of ignorance and barbariſm, like 
another Peter, he had triumphed over nature. 
Nor opinion could warp, nor habit could 
bind him. He nobly ſpurned the prejudices 


of 
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of education, and, without any guide, ſave 
the impulſe of innate goodneſs, he ſoared to 
the ſuperior heights of virtue. She ſeemed 
the miſtreſs of his inclinations, rather than of 
his election or intereſt; and, beſide him, the 
world may afford but few ſubjects of ſuch an 
influence. It is true, that his endeavours 


were not crowned with the ſucceſs that diſ- 


tinguiſhed thoſe of Peter the Great. But 
Peter attended more to the aggrandizement 
than the morals of his people ; and, with 


. all the great qualities of the hero, ſunk in- 


finitely below the Egyptian, in the feelings 
of the man. The latter was fit to have rul- 
ed over an enlightened empire. While the 
former, after all his victories, was, in ma- 
ny reſpects, an example unworthy of imi- 


tation! 


Our ignorance of the Arabian language 
obliged us to have rcourſe to our interpreter, 
for an acknowledgment of theſe favours. 
But at the ſame time, it ſaved us the con- 


fuſion of appearing at a loſs for a ſuitable 


reply. We ſheltered: ourſelves under this 
fortunate circumſtance, which, in a great 
meaſure, left our patron to conceive a gra- 
titude, which words would have but poor- 
ly expreſſed. N gy 5 
A meſſenger now arrived with two ſhauls 
and my creeſe, from the vizier. The other 
ſhaul, he faid, he had parted with; and the 
piſtols he had given to Ally, Once more, 
| therefore, 
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therefore, was the wretched Ally produced 
before the court; and on denying the receipt 
of them, the baſtinado was again inflicted 
on him *. Beſides the articles which had 
been reſtored, there were till a filver urn, a 
pair of gold knee-buckles, and a quantity 
of valuable linen to be accounted for. Not 
to ſpeak of the money which they had ob- 
tained from us, under various pretences. 
But theſe were ſaid to have fallen to Maho- 
met's ſhare in the diviſion; and his robbery 
and death were made a plea of by the fami- 
ly, to ſatisfy us for our loſs. The ſhaik 
would not hear of this apology, which he 
termed falſe and evaſive. And ſooner than 
we ſhould ſuffer by that family, he declared, 
that he would firſt order their ſubſtance to 
be diſpoſed of, and if that would not repay 
us for our loſſes, Ally and the reſt of them 
ſhould be fold as ſlaves, to make up the 
ſum. It was now time for us to interfere. 
The matter was exceeding the bounds to 


which we meant to puſh it; and policy, as 
well as humanity, prompted us to drop it. 


This is a very novel as well as fearful puniſhment. 

The priſoner is placed upright on the ground, with 
his hands and feet bound together, while the executi- 
oner ſtands before him, and with a ſhort ſtick, ſtrikes 
him with a ſmart motion on the outſide of his knees. 
The pain which ariſes from theſe ſtrokes, is exqui- 
ſitely ſevere, and what no. conſtitution could ſupport 
for any continuance, 3 


Our 
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Our principal aim was to get from Ghinnah, 


under a proper protection. Our perſecutors 
had been chaſtiſed, and it was preferable for 
us to put up with ſome inconvenience, ra- 
ther than run the riſk of being detained 
here, in the purſuit of full redreſs. On this 
account we liſtened to the mediation of the 
hakeem, and ſome of the courtiers, who 


beſeeched us to withdra our claim to all 


but eighty dollars of the remaining debt, 
which Ally might raiſe from the camels he 
poſſeſſed. Our acquieſcence in this pro- 
poſal gained us credit with all preſent, and 
drew a particular compliment from the wor- 
thy ſhaik; who proteſted, that he could not 
but admire our generoſity, though it was 
exerciſed at the expenſe of their national 
character. The reader, perhaps, may a- 
gree with us, that we ought not to have ſub- 
ſcribed to this inſinuation, as ſuch a man as 
was then before us, was enough to redeem 
his nation from obloquy. 00 


The court now broke up, and we were 
diſmiſſed, not a little pleaſed with this mode 
of adminiſtering juſtice. The puniſhment 
inflicted upon robbers in other countries, ſup- 
preſſes the growth of them in the general 
opinion. But when we reflect on the fre- 


quent robberies that are committed in our 


own, it ſeems doubtful whether the ſeverity 
of the ſentence anſwers the expected end. 


For a traveller, at leaſt, who has his own 
intereſt 
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intereſt moſt at heart, the ſatisfaction which 
we received was infinitely more eligible, than 
any that could have been made us of a ſan- 
guinary nature, We had recovered what 
we had loſt all expectation of ſeeing again; 
and to our haſte and good-will only, is to be 

attributed our not obtaining the unconditi- 
onal benefit of the ſhaik's decree. As a 
ſmall token of our reſpect, on our return 
home, we made up ſuch a preſent as we 
judged would be moſt acceptable to a man 
of his turn of mind, and ſent it to the ſhaik 
by Ibrahim. It conſiſted of a couple of fine 
ſhauls, an Indian carpet and palampore, and 
an handſome ſabre and caſe of piſtols, The 
ſabre and piſtols, tho' articles of the greateſt 
value, he returned, and ſent us many thanks 
for our remembrance of him in the reſt, 
which he ſaid he would keep for our ſake 
He alſo told Ibrahim, that he had directed a 
merchant to furniſh us with camels for our 
Journey, as the river was too perilous for us 
to venture on. This laſt inſtance of his at- 
tention ſerved to rivet in our minds the cha- 
racter of Iſman Abu Ally, who is indeed a 
eee Aer te _ cp of Ghinnah. 
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Our whole thoughts are now Nerds to our 
departure The merchant attended us early 


this 


[ny 
this morning, in company with the hakeem, 
to ſettle the price of our camels. The com- 
mon price is from eight to ten dollars each, 
and it is not ſurprizing that we pay the high- 
eſt. But the number of camels which they 
obliged us to take, was what vexed us the moſt. 
We want but nine for ourſelves and ſervants, 
and they inſiſt upon our Pe ſix more 
for the uſe of our guard. Theſe are our 
camel-drivers, who, in our late journey, were 
wont to ride two upon a camel; but in the 
longer one we are about to enter upon, are 
to have a beaſt apiece. Theſe additional 
camels will greatly encreaſe the expenſe; but 

were the demand an impoſition, we are de- 
termined to ſubmit to it with a good grace, 
rather than trouble the ſhaik any further 
upon our ſcore. We wiſh not to add to the 
number of enemies we have in this tawn, 
and mean to quit it with the utmoſt diſpatch. 
We deſired the hakeem, therefore, to ad- 
vance the merchant the eighty dollars which 
he was to levy upon Ally, as an earneſt for 
C HH T9 
A thought ſtruck: me during our examina- 
tion yeſterday, which I would not have had 
verified for the treaſures 'of Egypt. The 
ſhaik is old and very corpulent; and had it 
ſo happened that he had burſt a blood-veſſel 
in the heat of his paſſion, I was revolving the 
probable conſequences in my mind. There 
was not a man of rank preſent, whom yo 
1111 cou 
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could conſider in the light of our friend- 
Even the nephew was neuter; and there is 
no certainty of the part he would have taken, 
had ſuch an accident befallen his uncle. In 
truth, there is little doubt but we ſhould 
have paid for his favour with our lives. Such 
a backwarkneſs had been ſhewn before his 
arrival to bring the offenders to juſtice, and 
ſuch a forwardneſs in his preſence to ſkreen 
them from puniſhment, that the ſhaik ſaw 
through the partiality of his officers, and re- 
prehended them for it. One particular cir- 
cumfſtance that betrayed their bent, is worthy 
of remark, and eſcaped me in the relation of 
the buſineſs of yeſterday. The gold buckles 
which had been taken by Ally were put down 
in the liſt of our loſles, at what the Arabs 
imagined an exorbitant value. They could 
not {lip ſuch. an. occaſion of gratifying their 
malice, and lowering our intereſt with the 
king. They boldly taxed us with exaggerat- 
ing our loſſes, and endeayouring to profit by 
their maſter's clemency. They demanded 
that a jeweller might be ſent for, to aſcertain 
the/truth of their charge. To this the ſhaik 
was averſe, as, perhaps, conceiving we might 
have erred through miſtake. . But at our in- 
ſtance a jeweller attended, whoſe evidence 
defeated the malice of our enemies. He 
weighed them in the preſence of the court, 
and pronounced the gold to be equal to the 
value affixed, independent of the gy <= 
| 39 | IP, 
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ſhip, which was ſo rare and fo curious, that 
he ſuppoſed it muſt have enhanced the price 
of the buckles more than one half. It muſt 
be obſerved, that this jeweller, like the 
other mechanics of this country, was a 
Chriſtian, and knew the ſhaik too well, to 
be afraid of ſpeaking the truth, to the great 
confuſion of our accuſers, who were com- 
pletely creſt-fallen at this retort. ict | 
We had a freſh proof in the afternoon of 
the ſhaik's concern for our welfare. It ſeems. 
that the camels which went to Cairo with the 
company of Turks, luckily returned this 
forenoon, and as they belong to the ſhaik, 
he is determined to accommodate us with 
them. This intelligence is juſt brought us 
by the hakeem, who has ſent to the mer- 
chant for our money to pay to the ſhaik's-peo- 
ple. We are not a little rejoiced at this 
change, which will add not only to our ſecu- 
rity, but enſure us good treatment from the 
camel - drivers on the road. At five o'clock 
they came to pay their reſpects to us; and 
we have promiſed the head-man, who we 
find is the chief of the camel-drivers of 
Ghinnah, and an officer of no ſmall conſe- 
quence, a preſent of a dreſs on our arrival 
at Cairo. His camels are be ready to-morrow: 
evening, when we are to ſet out on our jour- 
ney through the wilderneſs. We ſhall, in 
all likelihood, fall into the track of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, when they fled from the _ 
| ant 
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dant banks of the Nile, and took refuge on 
the ſhores of Arabia. We are to ſtrike into 
the road to Suez, to ſhun the parties that 

hover about the river; and it was not far be- 
low that city, that the Iſraelites were ſup- 
poſed to have croſſed the Red-ſea. I cannot, 
however, ſuppreſs my regret, at loſing this 
opportunity of going down the Nile. Had 
I been a man who travelled for his amuſe- 
ment, I ſhould not probably have experi- 
enced this diſappointment. I would have 
waited here, agreeably to an offer which the 
ſhaik made, or have gone to Jirje, as the 
little Turk propoſed, until the troubles on 
the river were ſubſided. No obſtacle ſhould 
have deterred me from exploring the courſe 
of ſo celebrated a ſtream, but my being 
charged with' buſineſs of a public nature, 
which will not admit of delay. The im- 
portance of this charge has been the rule of 
conduct of, at leaſt, Mr. Hammond and my- 
ſelf. It induced us to commit ourſelves to 
an open boat in the Red-ſea, in the hotteſt 
and 'moſt unfavourable ſeaſon of the. year; 
and it now prompts us to embark chearfully 
in a journey through a deſart, unknown even 
to the inhabitants of the country; and which, 
except in the inſtances I have recited, has 
not been traverſed for this century paſt, 
by any but the outcaſts of the human 
kind! A e OH r 1 8 
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In the afternoon we were viſited by three 
Chriſtian merchants, who live at Dundara, a 
town about three hours, or twelve miles diſ- 
tance down the river. They are come here 
to compliment the ſhaik on his return, and 
are the moſt creditable people of the mercan- 
tile claſs whom we have ſeen. They had 
turbans of a blue chequered pattern, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from Muſſulmen; and no na- 
tive Chriſtian 1s allowed to wear them of 
other colours, though this reſtriction is not 
enforced with ſtrangers. "Theſe merchants 
inform us, that there is an Italian gentleman, 
who has reſided at Dundara for theſe thirt 
db 707 paſt, and who is a painter by profeſſion. 
But we find that he has exerciſed his art ra- 
ther for his amuſement than profit ; and that 
his own houſe alone is adorned with the 
productions of his pencil. We are curious 
to know the adventures which brought ſuch 
a character to ſettle in this obſcure corner, 
and, did our time permit, we ſhould readily 
accept of theſe merchants offer to bring us 
together. Notwithſtanding the unfavourable 
diſpoſition of his ſubjects towards them, 
every thing conſpires to prove the ſhaik's af- 
feQion for Chriſtians. All his principal do- 
meſtics, and particularly his ſecretaries, 1 
enjoy his unlimited confidence, are of this 
ſuaſion. Indeed, all ranks of them join to 
ſound the praiſes of the preſent ſhaik, who 
ſtands between them and the oppreſſion of 
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will be a great change in their ſituation at 


that he was to convey us and our baggage 
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the Arabs. He has been their guardian for 


forty years and upwards; and I fear there 


his death. 


TUESDAY, 2d SEPTEMBER. 


We were. ſurrounded this morning by a 
croud of ſervants belonging to the ſhaik, 
who expect money from us. Though we 
might have got rid of them, by threatening 
to complain of their inſolence, we choſe to 


avoid the odium of ſuch a meaſure; and 


called upon the hakeem to accommodate the 


matter for us. Thoſe who aſſiſted to puniſh 


the offenders, we agreed to gratify with a 


piece of gold each: and the hakeem diſ- 
miſſed the reſt, as not being entitled to our 


bounty. K 1 N 
At eight o'clock we had a meſſage from 
the ſhaik to attend him. We found him, as 


before, encompaſſed by his principal cour- 
tiers; and he obligingly deſired us to ſeat 


ourſelves upon carpets beſide him. He told 
us, that he had ſolicited our preſence, to 


give us into the charge of the maſter of his 
camels, who is dignified with the title of a 


ſhaik. This man was accordingly called be- 


fore us, and the ſhaik addreſſing him by 


the name of Hadgee Uttalah, informed him, 


ſafe 


Tow i 

ſafe to Cairo ; and that ſhould we prefer the 
leaſt complaint againſt his conduct, his head 
ſhould anſwer for it. Nothing could be 
more ſatisfactory to us, than a charge like 
this, ſo publicly delivered; and of the 
weight of which, Hadgee Uttalah, himſelf 
appeared to be ſo fully ſenſible. It not only 
tended to ſecure us from the danger of trea- 
chery on the road, but the warmth with 
which the ſhaik eſpouſed our cauſe, was, in 
our opinion, the ſtrongeſt bulwark we could 
have againſt the ſecret malevolence of our 
enemies, The good old man became very 
familiar with us, and aſked a thouſand queſ- 
tions concerning the natural and artificial 
productions .of our country. He admired a 
china bowl which belonged to the major; 
but declined taking it, as common earthen- 
ware was full good enough for him. From 
this, however, he took occaſion .to mention 
an European, who had been long in his ſer- 
vice, and had the ingenuity to imitate china 
very cloſely. He called for a ſpecimen of 
this fellow's ſkill ; and we are ſurprized to 
ſee a couple of vaſes delicately wrought and 
painted. We were deſirous to behold the 
artiſt, but were informed by the ſhajk, that 
he was left behind at a town up the river. 
We now heard many droll anecdotes of this 
Engliſhman, as he called himſelf. That he 
delighted in high- ſeaſoned diſhes, and drank 
ſuch a quantity of ſpirits, ' that it was a 

| | wonder 
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ſimplicity and ſobriety of the Arabians. But 
the ſhaik was polite enough to ſay, that the 
report which had been made to him of our 
mode of living, had effaced the diſagreeable 


countrymen. He would venture to add, 


| he obſerved to be in uſe at our table, had 
1 given riſe to the ideas of our wealth, and 
ſingled us out as a beneficial prize to his co- 
vetous ſubjedts. And this was the ſilver of 
Which our cups and ſpoons were compoſed. 

'To a people who were accuſtomed to wooden 

utenſils, that glittering metal was a bait, 

which had allured them to an unjuſt though 

tempting purſuit. Far as it was from excul- 


pating the conduct of the Arabs, we could 


not but feel the force of this oblique reproof. 
The modeſt manners of the antient Ro- 
mans, when in the meridian of their great- 
neſs, recurred to our imaginations. We 
bluſhed for our deviating ſo much from their 
example, in the preſence of a man, who 
trod in their footſteps without a mark to 
direct him. And perhaps, for once in our 


= lives, we deſpiſed the ſymbols of oſtentation 


and the effeminacy of faſnion! 

While we were thus engaged, the relari- 

ons of the ſoldier who murdered Mahomet, 

together with the meh unver- of the cara- 
| | van. 


wonder his inſide was not conſumed by fire. 
This intemperance ſuited but ill with the 


impreſſions which he had received of our 


however, that one article of luxury, which 
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van, were brought before the ſhaik. They 
were accompanied by the father and brother 
of the deceaſed, who appeared as proſecu- 
tors. The witneſſes for the culprit making 
little or no defence, the trial was ſoon con- 
cluded; and ſentence of death was paſſed 
upon him by the ſhaik. Although the mur- 
derer came a priſoner yeſterday from Coſire, 
it is remarkable, that he was not preſent on 
this occaſion, nor allowed to offer any thing 
in bar to his condemnation. If, however, 
the ſalutary laws of our free conſtitution are 
wanting here, the loſs would not be felt, 
could this country continue to boaſt of its 
preſent equitable judge. But thoſe laws 
were provided to guard as much againſt the 
encroachments of the crown, as the machi- 
nations of the ſubject. Happy the foil in 
which they flouriſh! "Thrice happy the 
ple who baſk beneath the ſunſhine of 1. 
dom; and depend not upon the uncertain 
character of a chief magiſtrate; upon the 
virtues or vices of a king ! . 

As the name of the young ſhaik of Coſire 
has not been mentioned in this trial, we ſup» 
poſe that he was wronged by report, or 
ſkreened by intereſt from the charge in which 
his comrade was involved. It had come to 
the Shaik Ul Arab's ears, that this young 
man and his father had extorted money and 
effects from us. The accuſation had been 
framed by his courtiers, who were perhaps, 

i | jealous 
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jealous of. the advantages they had derived 
from us; and every perſuaſion was now uſed 
to make us acquieſce in it. Had we given 
ſcope to our reſentment againſt this treache- 
rous pair, it is likely, that we ſhould have 


ſupported the accuſation; which opened a 


way. to redreſs for their impoſitions at Coſire, 
8 their inhumanity in betraying us into 
the hands of ſych villajns at Ghinnah, 
But one good action which they performed 
towards us, outweighed the multitude of 
their miſdeeds in our minds. We remem- 
bered that our lives and property had been 
at their mercy, both at Coſire, and in the 
road to this place. The firſt had not been 
attempted by them; and when the laſt could 
not have been with-held from them, we ac- 
knowledged a merit, in their forbearance, 
When the principle which excited them to 
extort a part, could have put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole, Weak as, this reaſon- 
ing may appear to the ſticklers for juſtice, it 
had force enough with us to operate in fa- 
vour of the delinquents. We knew the 
unlicenſed tempers of the Arabs, and it was 
but fait to judge of them by their own rule 


4 


ſhajk's. Kind offer to call, theſe fellows to ac- 


count,; and profeſſed. an ignorance of their 


being, any, otherwiſe acceſſary to our misfor- 
tungs, than by their fatal recommendation 


to the family now before us. 


3 - „ 


F action. We declingd, therefore, the 


We 
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We kad uo latent meafling in this ppl 
cation büt the venerable ſhaik did not let 

it pafs unnoticed. He pointed out the cet. 


tainty of the detectior ef villainy, either 
fooner” or later. He [deducted it from / the 
inſtanee which-was now before him; where, 
without à friend te take our part, the 
wrongs which we had ſuffered Had aceidertt. 
ally cortie t his knowledge, and the authors 
thereof had been puniffied according te their 
deſerts. He called upon the father of Ally 
to own, that the hand of Providence was to 
be ſeen through the whole of this tranſaction. 
That his ſons were but the inſtruments of 
our ſafety, though ayowedly our enemies; 
and under the notion of enriching them- 
felves at our expenſe, had prevented our fall. 
ing into the lurking perils which awaited us 
on the river. But that their intentions had 
been juſtly rewarded. While we were 
ſheltered! under royal patronage, one of his 
ſons had fallen in a conteſt, about the very 
property of which he had deprived us; and 
the other was crippled with blows, and co- 
vered with diſgrace on the ſame account. 
The confuſion of Ally and his father was 
not to be concealed; at this incident. 
They ſeemed to be ſufficiently humbled by 
the melancholy end of Mahomet, but this 
pathetic exhortation of the ſhaik's had an 
evident effect upon their feelings; and the 
heart muſt be corrupt indeed, that was not 
amended by it. For niy own part, I never 
2 was 
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was ſo edified by the diſcourſe of a divine, 
as I have been, by liſtening to the ſentiments 
of this unlearned Mahometan. And it is 
not to be wondered at. His language was 
that of the heart, and his opinions breathed 
the fragrance of truth. His doctrine was a 
reflection of his life, and both equally bright 
and unſullied. When he pet, he 
directed himſelf to the conſciences of his 
audience; and he never failed to convince, 
though it is plain he failed to reform“. 4 


From a paſſage which I have lately met with in Dr. 
Pococke's travels through Egypt, I am induced to think 
that he encountered this amiable perſonage, and was 
indebted to him for letters which procured him both ci- 
vility and protection during his voyage up the Nile. 
Iſman Abu Ally was, from our informat ion, poſſeſſed 
of his preſent dignity in the year 1737, and, of all the 
Arabians, was the moſt likely to extend his humanity to 
ſtrangers. The paſlage is this | 

On the 3d of January, the wind not favouring us, 
we ſtopped at a place about three miles from“ Furſhout. 
Here reſides the great ſhaik $, who is governor of all 
the country on the weſt as far as Aſſouan. I waited on 
the ſhaik's ſecretary, with a preſent of five or ſix pounds 
of coffee; in return, he ſent a live ſheep to the convent 
to entertain me with, and introduced me to the ſhaik, 
who was in an Arab dreſs, fitting in a corner of a 
room. He roſe on my entrance, and my ſervant brought 
in my preſent, which conſiſted of two boxes of prunel- 
las, two of other ſweetmeats, and ſome glaſs veſſels. 
He aſked where I intended to go? I told him, to the 
Cataract. He replied, with a good-natured ſmile, that 
et 8 e £ 14-7, bost 


_ ® Furſhout is in the neighbourhood of Ghinnah, 
$ The literal meaning of the Shaik Ul Arab. 


( 
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At ten o'clock we took our leave of the 
ſhaik, but are to ſee him again before our 
departure, which is fixed for ten o'clock at 
night. On our return home we met a man 
carrying a red flag, and uttering aloud ſome 
proclamation. His head was crowned with 
a Chaplet of bays, and the crowd were very 
attentive: to his words. We enquired into 
the purport of his buſineſs, and were told, 
that he was an herald, who daily gives no- 
_ tice of the riſing of the Nile. We under- 
ſtand that it is now near its greateſt height; 
and expect, when we get into the flats of 
Lower Egypt, to find the country entirely 
under water. f ; PET OP SD FFT 15) $5545 
We have been employed the whole day in 
preparing for our expedition. Bread, biſ- 
cuit, and flour were brought us in the after- 
noon, ſufficient to ſerve us a fortnight; 
and with the beans provided for our camels, 
run us up a bill of eighty dollars. But in this 
e 8 # 2 be 1 | 16 (LG 101 a © account 
a boat of Franks +lately went up; and that the people 
ſaid, they came to diſcover the way into the country, in 


order to return and take it; and then deſired to know 


what I wanted to ſee? I told him the ryfned cities, 
| I ph et ar roy a N 1 > | ug tawy * 
He obſerved, that we had po fs go into our coun- 
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account are included a ſheep and an half, 
which are fried down in clarified, ghee or 
butter, and twenty new ſkins to carry our 
Pater. With this ſtack, we truſt at leaſt to 
keep famine from our heel $, in this journey 
throygh the inhoſpitable wild Which cet 
us from Cairo. We had paid the balance of 
qur camel-hire, which amountad in the 
whale to 150 dollars; and were in readineſs, 
ta attend the ſhaik, previous to our depar- 
ture, But the eee are either ſu- 


3 


perſtitiqus, or have N to detain them 
until to- mor roy nigh t. They came to us 
about. eight clock, and told the hakeem jt 
had juſt occurred to them, that to- morrow 
was the new. maqnz, à time above. all other 
the moſt lucky to c enqe a jqurney. He 
appeared very angry at their having adopted 
ſuch an idea at ſo late an hour; and; finding 
hate. tuen could conquer their 455 ire 


ta fewain here | to-night, he referred them 
ta the ſhaik for an anſwer. The good old 


man was vexed at the delay they intended 
us. But his good- nature inclined him to 
their fide. He ſent for Ibrahim; and directed 


him to tell us, that though the requeſt was 
abGr $44 „1 


1d be tuch uméuring their preju- 
rare of theſe people.” Weile. enſure = 
out a Murmur. to. — irkſome deragte 17 
and the more ſo, ag the hai has added to 
his er Kindneſs, by 22 a | camel to 


PT © 
our conduQtor Hadgee Uttalah, to fave us 
that expenſe, n 
We have juſt heard that the ſhaik has 
changed the ſentence of death which was 
5 on the priſoner this morning, to a 
ong impriſonment. It ſeems, that an exe- 
cution has not been known during his reign 
and he means to continue this ill- judged leni- 
ty. But this will be bat of little avail to the 
aſſaſſin, provided one of his family does not 
fall a ſacrifice in the interim, to the relations 
of the deceaſed. This kind of retribution 
is Exerciſed with impunity in this country ; 
and one life will glut the vengeance of the 
proſecutors, though the offender himſelf 
eſcape. But this is only in reſpe& to each 
other. Should a Chriſtian but accidentally 
ſpill the blood of a Muſſulman, an hecatomb 
of his perſuaſion would ſcarcely ſuffice to ex- 
piate the offence. TE TON 
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WEDNESDAY, 3d szerswsea. 


It now appears likely that none of our 
letters have reached Mr. Baldwin. The ca- 
mels are returned that carfied the coffipany 
of Turks away; and we wete ſurprized that 
no anſwer was come to the letter, which we 
_ entruſted to the Chriſtian domeſtic, But on 
diſcourſing with Hadgee Uttalah, we find 
that they did not go to Cairo. The Turks 

| were 
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were formerly in the ſervice of Ibrahim Beg, 
and though they purpoſed to have deſerted 
to the party of Iſmaul Beg, their hearts either 
relented or failed them, and they halted at a 
town on the river, two days ſhort of the 
capital. We have, therefore, the greater 
reaſon to congratulate ourſelves on the gene- 
roſity of the Shaik UI Arab; as no applica- 
tion could have been made to him in our be- 


half, until our misfortunes reached Mr. Bald- 


win, By his influence, we are in every 
reſpet better provided for a journey, than 


when we left Coſire. We can depend more 
upon the goodneſs of the camels, and the 
honeſty of the drivers. We have proviſions 


in plenty, and are furniſhed beſides with 
limes, to affiſt in quenching our thirſt, We 
have dried dates with us, to vary our meals. 


This fruit, when dried, is much preferable 


to that freſh from the tree; and when eaten 
with bread, is both a pleaſant and nouriſhing 
food. We expect to be but nine or ten days 
on the road; and as we go by ourſelves, we 
are in hopes to perſuade the Arabs to follow 
our directions to travel the greater part 
of the night, and to lye by during 3 
of the day. This mode of adtion will pre- 
ſer ve us much from the ſufferings, which 
we underwent during our late journey. But 
we muſt truſt to chance for a ſhelter from the 
ſun at our different halting-places, as there 
| is 
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is no ſuch conveniency as a tent to be pro- 
cured here. 0 141305091 

As we are on the. point of leaving Ghin- 
nah, it may be expected that I drop ſome 
obſervations on the cuſtoms and manners of 
the inhabitants. But in a narrative of this 
kind, the reader will gather more informa- 
tion from the conduct of the actors them- 
ſelves, than from an author's deſcription of 
them. Their general treatment of us is the 
beſt glaſs from which their pictures can be 
reflected; while the particular behaviour of 
one or two individuals, is a convincing 
proof, that virtue 1s the common inheritance 
of mankind, and is confined to no enlight- 
ened ſpot. It remains then only for me to 
ſay a few words on points, too unimportant 
to have come into view before. No people 
are plainer in their dreſs, which in the lower 
claſh is generally of blue linen. Thoſe of, 
the higher rank endeavour to ape the faſhion 
of the Turks. They are arrayed indeed in 
ſilks and woollens, but without lace and 
embroidery. , They are univerſally modeſt in 
their behaviour, decent in their converſati- 
on, and ſober in their way of life. © Gaming 
is unknown to them; and ſtrong liquors:in 
ſuch little requeſt, that we found but few Ara- 
bians, who broke through the precept of their 
religion, which forbids the uſe of them. But 
the vices they poſſeſs, are ſufficient to eclipſe 
the luſtre of theſe good qualitities. Were 


it 
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it not for the cheapneſs of proviſions, the 
poverty of the people would bear hard upon 
them. But for the value of a penny, each 
man can provide for the day. Beſide meat 
and poultry, which are in great plenty, the 
river ſupplies them with fine fiſh at the low- 
eſt rates; and eggs are Told at a penny the 
dozen. Theſe things we can declare from 
ocular demonſtration; and from our win- 
doxy we can ſee the menial ſervants of the 
Maik receive their daily pay, which, we are 
aſſured, does not exceed the value of a pen- 
ny. Water is their only drink, except it be 
mixed with coffee; enough of which may 
be procured for à penny, to treat a company 
of viſitors; a fx of which we had frequent 
Experience, But the ſimplicity of this race 
is beſt to be deduced from the figure which 
their head makes. The Shaik Ul Arab is 
very abſtemious in his diet, and plain in his 
uipage. There is nothing magnificent 
about him; and he generally appears in a 
lack gown, Which is very fine, and reſem- 
bles our bombaſin. His turban js of muſlin; 
and the only finery about him, an orange or 
ſtraw- coloured ſhaul, which is careleſsly 
thrown acroſs his ſhoulders, He carries no 
arms about Rim; which we obſerved: to be 
the caſe of all the old men, to proclaim, we 
ſuppoſe, that war is no longer their pro- 
Vince. In ALOE „ " 72 : Pen e 
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There is no truſt to be repoſed in the word 
of a camel-driver, We ſeat to the ſhaik at 
five O clock in the evening, to requeſt our fi- 
nal audience; and found to our ſurprize, 
that Hadgee Uttalah was with him, to de- 
mand our journey to be poſtponed until the 
morning. Ibrahim remonſtrated in our 
name againſt, this proceeding, and the ſhaik 

was enraged at its inſolence. But his anger 
was of as little conſequence. as our: regret. 
There was no prejudice now to be removed, 
but an obſtacle more inſurmountable. The 
camels are not ready, and theres no help for 
the delay. n e eee, _; tn 
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It is a matter of the greateſt ſurprize to a 
rational being, to perceive- mankind given 
to falſehood, without a- beneficial end in 
view. And no where, as I have had-occas 
an elſe where to obſerve, is this practice ſo 
frequently to be met with, as among the 
Arabians. By, telling one lye, the camel 
drivers have reduced themſelves to the neceſ: 
ſity of adding an hundred toit. Onſtheit 
coming to us this morning; we repreached 
them with their duplicity in the preſenee of 
the hakeem; and demanded to depart im- 
mediately, as the only recompence they 
could make us for our many diſappointments. 
On this the whole myſtery was unravelled. 
. We 
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We found that ſome of their camels had 
been ſo much fatigued in their late expediti- 
on, that they were not able to travel before. 
But it is their genius to diſguiſe the truth at 
all times; and they make uſe of a thouſand 
ſhifts to evade our departure, rather than 
diſcloſe the real ſtate of the caſe. Our diſ- 
pleaſure is, therefore, rather directed at their 
folly, than their villainy; and now we have 

ot to the bottom of the affair, our chagrin 
is conſiderably leſſened at this unexpected de- 
tention. We have even conſented, by their 
advice, to poſtpone their departure until 
night, when our movement will be more 
private, and not interrupted by the croud 
of mendicants' which await our chari- 
ty. This ſtep was enforced by the hakeem's 
report, who recommended, by all- means, 
that we ſhould ſet out after dax. 
At nine o'clock we attended the hakeem 
to the ſhaik's houſe, to receive our paſs, and 
to take our leave of our benefactor. We 
arrived there in the midſt of a trial of the 
camel - people, for a robbery on the d ſed 
Mahomet. After ſitting about halt an hour 
in a kind of lobby, we were adviſed to ſend 
in our names. On doing this, we were uſh- 
ered into the room where the court was held, 
and after the uſual ſalutations, we were ſeat- 
ed on à raiſed place to the right of the ſhaik: 
His politeneſs dictated a few queſtions to us, 
after which he proceeded to the trial. We 
* Were 
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were not ſorry to have our curioſity ſatisfied 
in this particular; and we attended with 
great patience to the proceſs. There is no 
jury in this court of juſtice, nor any judge 


but the ſhaik, whoſe will is the law of the 


realm. When the evidences have been 
given by the witneſſes, they are croſs-exa- 


mined by the grandees, who compoſe the 


council. 'The ſhaik liſtens attentively to all 
that paſſes, forms a judgment of the fact, 


and at length pronounces the final ſentence. 


At eleven o'clock we made a motion to take 
our leave, and were diſmiſſed by the good 
old man with an hearty benediction, and ve- 
ry cordial wiſhes for the ſucceſs of our jour- 
ney. In our hearing he repeated the charge 
to Hadgee Uttalah, to put us down at the 
Engliſh factory at Cairo; and not to return, 
without a letter under our hands and ſeals, 
to adviſe him of our ſafety, at the peril of 
his life. To ſecure his fidelity beyond the 
reach of temptation, the ſhaik alſo directed, 
that the family of Hadgee Uttalah ſhould 
be placed under a guard, as the ſureſt hoſta- 
pes for the integrity of his conduct. Our 
earts were full enough at the idea of part- 
ing with this amiable character, but this laſt 
proof of his more than paternal care of us, 
had ſuch an effect upon our feelings, that we 
were glad to retire, and conceal the ebulliti- 
ons of our gratitude. 'The uniform great- 
neſs of ſoul which diſtinguiſhes this Maho- 
metan, 


[ as } 


metan, will encourage flrangers to enter his 


country without fear. And it is nof'unpleaf- 
ing te us to reflect, that our misfortunes 
may contribute to the ſecurity of future tra- 
vellers. They called forth the virtues of 
this prinee from the ſhade of obſeurity; and 


wilt be a leſſon to his ſubjects, ever to re- 


fpect the rights of humanity. 

As we returned home we were joinech by 
the little Turk, who was fo afſidnous to en- 
gage our eompany by water. We are con- 
cerned to ſeparate from him, but he declines 
our offer to accommodate him by land. He 
confeſſes, however, that he is under no ap- 
prehenſions for us, though he does not chuſe 
to riſk his property in the deſart. There is 
fomething inexpheable in this; but our con- 
fidenee in the fhaik is too firmly 'rooted;, to 
be ſhaken by the ſuſpicions of others. We 
obſerved: that the Turk was much dejected 
at our approaching departure; and: partly 

at the eauſe, when we! got homie, 
witir the coneurrence of my companions, I 
flipped twelve dollars into his hand; to bear 
his expenſes down the Nile. His counte- 
nance inftantly Brightened up at this preſent; 
and he reſumed his facetious diſpoſition dur- 
ing the day, which he dedicated to us We 
had already been indebted to his affiſtanee 
in preparing for our journey; and the major 
now gave him tlie charge of his china bowls; 
which were to be delivered to Mr. Baldwin 


at 
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at Cairo. We alſo obliged the Turk with 
many odd things, which were ſuperfluous te 
us. But he had ſome trouble in, conveying 
them out of the houſe, from the vigilance 
of the domeſtics, who were. doubtleſs direct- 
ed by their maſter to have an eye to his mo- 
Now we: have ſeen our laſt. of the ſhaik, 
the hakeem intimates that he cannot part 
with us, without a further gratification. 
This Abaſſee! this ſlave! who cannot, fit 
down in the preſence. of his maſter, though 
raiſed by his favour to the government of 
this city, has the aſſurance to aſſume airs. of 
conſequence, and, to truſt to our moderation 
for putting up with, them. Beſides. oun for- 
mer gifts, he came in for one of the ſhauls 


which we recovered from the viaier, Who 


in our opinion, was as much entitled; to it as 
himſelf. He is now deſirous of my ſilver 
hookah, though Ibrahim. has. informed him 
of its being packed up. Its value chiefly 
lies in the workmanſhip ; and it is more cu- 
rious than. uſeful to me. To prevent fur- 
ther importunities, I have ſent it to this fel- 
low, though it gave me the trouble of un- 
packing a trunk, I am ſenſible that he would 
be degraded from his, office, were the ſhaik 
acquainted with his behaviour. But he too 
much confides in our former concealment of 
his meanneſs, to be afraid of the conſequen- 
ces: and builds upon our generoſity: to * 

the 
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the offence. The ſhaik has already been 
put to ſo much trouble on our account, that 
we would overlook a great a+. impoſitions, 


ſooenr than diſturb his repoſe with freſh 


complaints. We have already cauſed ſome 
changes in his adminiſtration ; and it would 
be in us but a bad requital for all his fa- 
vours, to foment differences between him and 
his favourite ſervants, on light occaſions. - 
We quickly experienced the good effects 
of our compliance with the hakeem's hu- 
mour. He ſent for the camel-drivers, to re- 
mind them of the treatment which they 
were to give us on the road; and ſettled 
the economy of our journey, and other 

ints, which they had diſputed with Ibra- 
im. When the ſun ſets, the camels are to 


be brought to the door to take up our bag- 


gage, which is now reduced to half of its ori- 
an bulk. After ſupperwe are to bid our 
ong-wiſhed-for adieu to Ghinnah ; which. it 


| muſt be remembered, we owe to the virtue 


of one man ! 


At ſun-ſet Hadgee Uttalah came haſtily to 


our houſe, and told us, that as we had paid 
ten dollars a-piece for the other camels, he 


expected fifteen to be paid him, for the prime 
beaſt he was to ride himſelf. We were con- 
gratulating ourſelves before we were quit of 
this griping caſt. We knew the ſhaik had 

reſented him with the price of this very 
camel, but the fellow had timed his applica- 


tioh 
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tion ſo well, that we were fain to comply 
with it. We were about to ſet off, and 
neither our haſte nor the late hour, would 
have admitted of our communicating the af- 
fair to the ſhaik. We had no money re- 
maining that the Arabs knew of; but the old 


fox got over this difficulty, by offering to 


take our note of hand, payable at Cairo. 


We were the more reconciled to this expedi- 


ent, as it ſeemed to intereſt our conductor in 
our arrival at that city. _ | 


Our baggage was placed upon the camels, 


and we took ourleave of ſeveral people who 


had heen civil to us; particularly the quon- 


dam hakeem, in whoſe behalf we had inef- 
fectually exerted ourſelves with the ſhaik. 
At nine o'clock we mounted our beaſts, with 
the ſame number of attendants as when we 
left Coſire: an Arab related to Abdul Ruſſar, 
ſupplying the place of the Indian Fakeer. 
We directed our way towards the great 
moſque: by which we entered the city, where 
we are to take up our water; accompanied 
by the hakeem and a party of horſe, who 
paid us this compliment by order of the 
ſliaik. | Aach 
When we came to the watering- place a 
new matter was hatched, more ſcandalous 
than any they had yet attempted. We had 
paid for fifteen camels, and given a promiſſo- 


ry note for the hire of another. Now it was 


that ſome of the owners of the camels, (of 
5 0 Ee which 
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which there are three beſides our conductor) 
applied for three additional beaſts, under pre- 
tence of lightening our baggage, which they 
did not conceive would have turned out fo 
heavy. Much altercation now enſued. We 
were juſtly nettled at. a demand which had 
all the appearance of an impoſition; and 
loudly called upon the hakeem to take us back 
to his houſe. We threatened to .acquaint 
the ſhaik in the morning with their ill uſage. 
Nay, we even pretended to have changed our 
minds touching the route ; and declared that 
we would rather hazard ourſelves on the ri- 
ver, than among people, who prefumed to 


treat us in this manner. This reſolution 
ſeemed to alarm them. They prevailed upon 


the hakeem to. vouch for their honeſty. 
They declared that the propoſal was meant 
purely for our intereſt. To prevent our bag- 
gage from being left among the mountains, 
and to ſecure our lives in caſe of an attack, 
it was neceſſary for us to travel with light 
camels. That we knew not the arduous un- 
dertaking in which we had engaged ; or we 
ſhould ſcarcely heſitate to confult the only 
means, to ſmooth the difficulties before us. 
Their application had indeed been too late. 

But to demonſtrate their ſincerity, they were 
content to be at half of the expenſe, rather 


than be in want of the camels; and to take 


our note for the fifteen dollars, payable at 
Cairo. The candour of this offer reconciled us 
| to 
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to the expenſe; and we had experienced too 
many delays to contend any further about 1t. 
One of the owners returned to the city to 
collect the additional camels, and bring them 
after us. At eleven o'clock we moved on, 
and were ftill accompanied by the hakeem, 
whom we ſtrongly ſuſpected to be concerned 
in the laſt maneenvre of the camels, He 
preceded us for abont a quarter of a mile on 
the road; when the troop faced ſuddenly 
round, and, after paying us a complimenta- 
ſalute, went off at a full gallop towards 
the town. We continued our march in 
a chearful mood, and going to the north, 


Our way lay through a ſtony and uneven 
foil; and the moon is too young to aſſiſt our 
camels to pick out their road by night. At 
two O clock we halted, and ſpread our car- 


pets upon a very rugged and uncomfortable 
place. We were three hours in motion, but 


find that our diſtance from Ghinnah does not 
exceed five miles. I have here affixed a 
map of Upper Egypt, where the reader is 
prefented with the courſe of the Nile, and 


Thebais. 
FRIDAY, sth SerrREMBER. 
I awoke at day- break with my eyes much 


inffamed and diſordered, I have felt a 
"WES weakneſs 


ſoon left the trees and the river behind us. | 


may purſue our route through the deſarts of 
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weakneſs in them for ſome time, which pro- 
ceeded from a cold in my head: and after 
ſleeping under cover for this month paſt, it 
is natural that the night air ſhould have a 
bad effect upon my eyes. I dread the jour- 
ney a little on this account, and ſhall not be 
ſurpriſed to have a confirmed humour in 
them before our arrival at Cairo. We are 
prevented going forward, by the additional 
camels not being come up. At eight o'clock 


 Hadgee Uttalah ſet off for Ghinnah in ſearch 


of them, and was accompanied by his ſon, 
As this movement preſented us with a proſ- 
pet of remaining here the greater part 
of the day, we erected a kind of tent with 
a cloth ſtretched over our baggage, beneath 
which we made a ſhift to creep, to ſhelter 
us from the ſun. But we had a but diſagree- 
able time of it. What with the ſuſpence, 
the heat of the weather, and ſome ſuſpici- 
ons which were propagated among us, of 
the honeſty of our camel- drivers, the houis 
paſſed very heavily. It was whiſpered to us 
by Ibrahim, that theſe fellows were not pre- 
pared for our expedition; and had only 
brought us out here to deceive the ſhaik, who 
was enraged at their delay. As a proof of 
this, he told us at ten o'clock that the ca- 
mels were about to leave us. We ſallied out 
of our neſt on this alarm, and found on en- 
quiry, that the camels were only going to 
the Nile, to fill up the ſkins with as * 
| | | ut 


= _ 
But the folly of Ibrahim and the reſt of our 
| ſervants, was very near being productive of 
ſerious conſequences. They were of opini- 
on that we ought to return with the camels 
to Ghinnah, and to apply to the ſhaik for a 
more truſty condudtor. Never, until this 
moment, had the notions of Ibrahim devi- 
ated ſo much from propriety. But the ho- 
neſty of his intentions gave them a weight, 
vhich I am convinced they would not other- 
wiſe have had; and it was actually debated 
amongſt as, whether we ſhould return or 
not! So precipitate and ill-adviſed a ftep, 
would not only have betrayed our uncon- 
querable jealouſy of the Arabs, but in all 
likehhood,” have ſunk us in the eſteem of 
the ſhaik. It was happily over ruled; and 
the camels were permitted to 80 quietly on 
their neceſſary errand. 

At two o'clock the camels returned ; and 
on numbering the water-ſkins, we found 
them to amount to thirty. This is a great 
ſtore; but, from our former experience, may 
prove little enough for our wants, before we 
reach the next watering-place, We would 
not break upon our proviſion, as our journey 
was not commenced ; and made a ſhift there- 
fore to dine upon dates and bread. At four 
o'clock we were agreeably ſtruck with the 
appearance of Hadgee Uttalah, and the Arab 
who went laſt night in queſt of the camels. 
They brought but two, and Hadgee came 

| without 
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without his ſon. On -enquiring into the 
reaſon of this diminution of our guard, we 
learn that the ſhaik has detained the ſon, as 
a pledge for the ſincerity of the father. We 
infer from this, that the ſhaik was not pleaſ- 
ed with our delay here; and has therefore 
exacted this new hoſtage from our conductor, 
to expreſs his diſſatisfaction. 

Our baggage was now replaced upon the 
camels; but a full hour was loſt in diſputes 
among the owners, touching the burdens to 
be aſſigned to their ſeveral beaſts. Theſe 
were, however, at length adjuſted; and at 
five o'clock in the evening, we left the 
ground with eighteen camels in company. 
Our way ſtill lay through a ſtony plain; and 
about ſun-ſet we mounted a craggy hill, 
from whence we were agreeably ſurprized 
with a ſudden view of the river below. 
The land continues barren until within a 
mile of the banks ; on which, buried in a 
romantic wood, we diſcerned the buildings 
of Dundarah, a town of which I have be- 
fore ſpoken *. The want of population can 
be the only reaſon, that a deſart ſhould ex- 
tend itſelf to the vicinity of the fineſt river 


* According to the learned Dr. Pococke, there is a 
temple of Iſis in good preſervation at Dundarah, but 
no remains of that of Venus, ſo much celebrated of 
old. The peculiarity of their ſituation, prevented the 

author and his companions from indulging their curioſi- 
ty at that, or any other place in the neighbourhood. 
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in the world. And to the genius of -a Ma- 
hometan government, muſt that want be 
alone attributed. As we deſcended the hill, 
we loſt ſight of the wood and water; and 
muſt bid adieu for ſome time, to ſuch a re- 
galement to our ſenſes. At ſeven o'clock 
we halted for the night. The Arabs tell us, 
that the roads are too rugged and dangerous 
to travel over in the dark, This is a morti- 
fication to us; but we muſt put up with 
having come but ten miles in two days, 
which is our preſent diſtance from Ghinnah, 
Our courſe has, however, been northerly, 
and we are ſo far in our route to Cairo. 


SATURD AY, 6th SEPTBMBER. 


At half paſt five this morning we reſumed 
our march. My eyes are ſtill bad, and I 
have ſuffered great anguiſh from them on 
the road. The heat particularly affects them, 
though I defend them as well as I can from 
the ſun. As we went along we ſtarted ſeve- 
ral deer; but they are too wild to admit of 
our getting a ſhot at them. The road ill 
continues rugged, and we aſcended ſeveral 
hills, but could not procure another peep at 
the river. It is not likely that we are far 
from it by the courſe we keep, though it 
will behove us ſhortly to maintain a reſpecta - 
ble diſtance, to avoid the parties of „ 
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Beg, which are ſaid to hover about its neigh- 
bourhood. At half paſt eleven we halted 
to the eaſtward of a projecting hill, under 


whoſe friendly ſhade we ate an hearty meal 


of bread and meat. Our laſt ſtage was ſix 
hours, or fifteen miles. As we came up to 
this place, we diſturb] a poor deer, that 
had ſheltered itſelf here from the ſun. Theſe 
animals abound in this deſart; and as we 
have not met with, or even heard of, any 
wild beaſts, or venomous creatures in our 
peregrinations, 1 conclude Egypt to be free 
of them, notwithſtanding the fables of an- 
tiquity. In India we conſider it as a thing 
almoſt certain, to find tygers near an herd of 
deer, which they are always obſerved to fol- 
low as their uſual prey, When our dinner 
was ended, we laid down to take a nap. 
The hour was inviting. thereto, and the ſtay 
we were to make here, admitting of the 
ſweets of repoſe. 

When I awoke in the afternoon, Hadgee | 
Uttalah perceived my eyes to be much in- 
flamed, and very kindly proffered me ſome 


relief. The Arabs generally carry a medi- 


cine about them, for the cure of a diſorder 
to which they are ſo ſubject, from the duſt 
and beat which incommode their country. 
Experience muſt have proved the efficacy of 
the medicine; and I was ſo remote from 
any hopes of afli ſtance, that I even ventured 
to ſubmit my eyes to the hands of this 


qu ack. 


Fa | 
quack. 'The medicine is of a black thick 
conſiſtence, and; on his introducing it with 
an inſtrument into my eyes, occaſioned a 
momentary ſmart. At four o'clock we pur- 
ſued our journey, and keeping the ſame di- 
rection, without varying the ſcene, at ſeven 
o'clock we reached the foot of a prodigious 
high mountain, which we cannot aſcend in 
the dark. Here, therefore, we took up our 
abode for the night. The laſt ſtage was 
three hours, or ſeven miles, ſo that we com- 
pute ourſelves to be thirty-three miles from 
Ghinnah. Our courſe to-day has been 
N. N. E. . 


SUNDAY, 5th SeeTEMBER. 
The Arabs have a very good cuſtom of 
drinking coffee, before they leave their ground 
in the morning. This we have adopted, 
and find it much more efficacious in takin 
the chill off the ſtomach, than the old En- 
gliſh preſcription of a dram, with which we 

are, perhaps, luckily unprovided. By fix 
o'clock we had accoutered our camels, and, 
leading them in our hands, began to aſcend 
the mountain on foot. As we mounted the 
ſteep, we frequently bleſt ourſelves that we 
were not riding, as the path was ſo narrow, 
the leaſt falſe ſtep muſt have ſent the beaſt 
down the bordering precipice. But it 9 | 

* e 
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be conſeſſed, that the camel is the moſt ſure- 
footed of all beaſts of burden; nor do I re- 
collect in this fatiguing march from ſteep to 
ſeep, that my camel ſtumbled once. We 
were upwards of an hour climbing this 
mountain, and on the top found an exten- 
ſive plain. But the proſpect from hence was 
obſtruQed by the adjacent heights, which in 
ſome places overlooked the ground we were 
upon. We travelled about two hours on 
this mountain, where we found a ſenſible 
difference in the ſharpneſs of the atmoſ- 
phere, and at nine o'clock began to deſcend. 
We once more diſmounted onr camels, which 
we had rode over the level ſurface, and 
haſtened down the declivity, in a third of 
the time which we took to go up. The 
th winded round the ſide of the mountain, 
and to our left an horrid chaſm, ſome hundred 
fathoms deep, preſented itſelf to our view. 
It is ſurprizing no accident befel the loaded 
camels, whoſe harneſs is ſo bad, that they 
were frequently ſto in the middle of a 
deſcent, to adjuſt the baggage which had 
been diſcompoſed by the violent motion of 
the animal. When we gained the bottom, 
two of the camel-drivers puſhed forward to 
ſee if they could ſhoot a deer. We have 
but little dependence upon their matchlocks, 
which muſt be reſted to take a good aim: 
and though my companions have muſkets, 
they will not riſk their reputation by CP 
90 their 
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their ſkill, as they have not balls that fit 
their pieces. We winded through the val- 
ley, where we met with numerous thorn- 
trees in full bloſſom and fragrance; and after 

a long march, halted at half paſt one o'clock 
to the caſtward of an high hill. Juſt before 


we reached this place, a ludicrous circum- 


ſtance enough happened to me. I had loit- 
ered about two hundred yards behind, in 
company with three of the Arabs, who ſud- 
denly ſtopped my camel, and, by ſigns, for- 
bade me to proceed. This abrupt behaviour 
rouſed me from a reverie in which I was 
plunged; and, on my attempting to go on, 
they ſill detained me, and fre uently cried 
ont, Huflal, huſſal.“ I looked immedi- 
ately for my companions, who, I perceived, 
were treated in the ſame manner; and I was 
about to have recourſe to my arms, 1n order 
to force a paſſage to them, when, behold! a 
ine buck ran acroſs the road in front of us, 
which was followed by the report of a 
The myſtery was now unravelled, and [ was 
in a moment delivered from the greateſt per- 
plexity I had ever experienced. This had 
ariſen from my imperfect acquaintance with 
the language. The word *© Huſſal, which 
had appeared to me like a term of com- 
mand, I now found to be a deer in Arabic. 
I quickly rejoined the troop, and laughed 
| heartily with them at the adventure. I need 
not add, that we did not dine upon veniſon 
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to-day. We had recourſe, however, to our 
potted mutton, of which we muſt be ſparing, 
as our conductor and the camel-owners ex- 
pe to partake of it. We did not lay our 
account with this partition, but will ſubmit 
to it, rather than put theſe people out of 
humour. The laſt ſtage was ſeven hours 
and an half, or nineteen miles. 
At half paſt three o'clock we were mount- 
ed again, and going through the ſame valley, 
in about an hour, reached the bottom of 
another ſteep mountain. We were obliged 
to lead our camels up, and in about half an 
hour gained the ſummit, where we found a 
plain near two miles in length, over which 
we rode. At ſix o'clock we came to the ex- 
tremity of the mountain, when our advanced 
guard alarmed us with the news of a party 
of camels being in the vale. As it was a ſuſ- 
picious place to encounter any of our own 
ſpecies, we all took to our arms, and aſſem- 
bled on the deſcent, which was ſo craggy, 
and ſo perpendicular, that, ſmall as our num- 
bers were, we were enabled, by our ſitua- 
tion, to have coped with a multitude of ene- 
mies. The ſtrangers had obſerved our mo- 
tions, and drew up in a body below to wait 
the reſult. We counted no leſs than thirty 
camels, and deduced therefrom, that we 
| ſhould have two to one againſt us, in caſe of 
hoſtilities. To gain intelligence, however, 
of the diſpoſition of the ſtrangers, Hadgee 
2-0 Uttalag 
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Uttalah himſelf deſcended into the valley. 
He ventured himſelf unarmed, as a token of 
work and we were not a little impatient to 


chold the interview which was about to 


take place. We were deeply intereſted in 
its event; and, circumſtanced as we were, 
it is not ſurprizing that we ſhould doubt of 
its ſucceſs. But we were happily deceived in 
our ideas. No ſooner had Hadgee Uttalah 


approached the new party, than he was re- 


cognized by one ainong them, who ran with 
open arms to receive him. He was preſently 


encompaſſed by the reſt; and we could dif- 


cern that he was ſerved with coffee and bread. 
This ſtaggered us in our opinion of theſe 
people's profeſſion; and we began to conceive 
that they might be travellers like ourſelves, 
who, in theſe critical times, had explored 


the deſart, in preference to the river. And 


we were now confirmed in this conceit, by the 
ſigns which Hadgee made to us to deſcend. 
Theſe ſigns were interpreted to us by our 
Arabs, who told us there was nothing to 
fear. We obeyed, therefore, and went down 
the hill in as good order as the path would 
admit of. We were met at the fo5t of it 
Hadgee, who conveyed us and our baggage 
to a ſpot at ſome diſtance from the ſtrangers, 
and then returned to them. Many were the 
embraces and congratulations that were ex- 
changed between the Arabs on both ſides. 
The firſt thing we learned was, that water 
is 
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is to be procmed in this valley, which has 
induced our gentry to halt here and repleniſh 
our ſkins. We arrived here at half paſt fix 
o'clock, ſo that our laſt ſtage was three hours, 
or ſeven miles. 

While Hadgee Uttalah was engaged in an 
earneſt converſation with the leader of the 
other party, Ibrahim and Abdul Ruffar came 
to us with looks of ſurprize, and informed 
us, that they had diſcovered the ſtrangers to 
be what we at firſt apprehended—a band of 
robbers. That they had overheard one of 
them boaſt, that this band took the forty 
camels near Colire during our ſtay in that 
town—an anecdote which I before mention- 
ed and that on the banks of the Nile, they 
had plundered a caravan but a few days ago, 
with the fpoils of which they were now re- 
turning to their own country! It may be 
1magined that we were not a little ſtartled at 
this intelligence. The novely of the cir- 
cumſtance did not diminifh its unpleaſant- 
neſs; and our ſituation was as alarming as 
uncommon. We were turned adrift in a 
wide deſart, and, in caſe of oppoſition, were 
to depend upon our arms, and the fidelity of 
our Arabs.” Even conqueſt would not avail 
us, Were we obliged to fight againſt -our 
guides. In the deſart only could we look for 
ſafety in this hoftile land; and we had no 
elne to unravel its mazes, ſhould we be 
abandoned by our people. Thefe were > 
r 
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firſt reflections which ſuggeſted themſelves; 
but our minds were preſently relieved by the 
aſſurances of Hadgee Uttalah, who now 
joined us. He made no ſeruple to acquaint 
us with the profeſſion of the robbers; but 
added, that they had as much regard for 
their word as other people. They happily 
knew him, which was indeed the ſaving of 

an effuſion of blood. For, on the ſcore of 
friendſhip, they had pledged their word to 
him, that they would not meditate the leaſt 
wrong againſt us. We might truſt them im- 
palicitly, for the wild Arabs had never been 
known to break their faith on ſuch occaſions. 
After this prelude, we were the leſs furprized 
at a propofition which they had made him, to 
accompany us to Cairo. Hadgee himſelf re- 
commended to us to accept of it. Our in- 
tereſt, he ſaid, was every way concerned in 
it. They would ſerve us both as guides and 
proteQors, in this unfrequented waſte : and 
where they once adopted a cauſe, it was their 
character to promote it at the expenſe of 
their blood. Had we diſtruſted this pane- 
gyric, it was not for us to diſſent againſt the 
opinion of our conductor, who was actuall 
the maſter of our perſons and effects. The 
pong he has left at Ghinnah will prevent 

is riſking his charge wantonly, and on this 
we rely at this juncture. We have fallen 
into precious company ! and it behoves us to 
be on our guard as much as poſſible. Never 

| Ze did 
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did heroes in romance plunge into greater 
perplexities; and were not this narrative well 
atteſted, it might ſeem here to breathe the 
air of fiction. But the good genius which 
preſided over every adventure we have at- 
chieved, will, we truſt, conduct us ſafely 
through the preſent. | 
At ſeven o'clock the camels belonging to 
the robbers went on for water, and left their 
captain and a guard only with their baggage. 
This was a proof of confidence; but we be- 
took ourſelves to bed, with our arms by us as 
uſual, and got as much ſleep as the cold 
would admit of. I was ſo unfortunate as to 
be ſtripped of my night-cloak at Ghinnah, 
and have no defence but a chintz coverlid 
againſt the ſharpneſs of the wind, which is 
due north, and as cutting as I ever felt it out 
of Europe. When we begin to travel at 
night, the motion will make us leſs ſenſible 
of the cold. This valley is, by our reckon- 
ing, fifty-nine miles from Ghinnah. Our 
courſe to-day has been N. W. 


" MONDAY, 8th SEPTEMBER. 


I awoke at four o'clock this morning, and 
found that the camels belonging to the rob- 
bers were .not returned from the ſpring. 
Their baggage lay within view of us, among 
which I learn there is coffee, ſugar, and ſail- 

cloth, 
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cloth, which they have lately taken, andare 
carrying for ſale into the neighbourhood of 
Cairo. At day-break- our camels were alſo 
diſpatched for water, and left only Hadgee 
Uttalah and the owners of the camels with 
us. As there was no hope of our decamp- 
ing before noon, to amuſe myſelf after 
breakfaſt I ſat down to tranſcribe an ode, in 
the compoſition of which I was diſturbed 
yeſterday by the adventure of the deer. My 
camel is the lazieſt of the ſet, and affords 
me 'frequent opportunities for muſing, by 
lagging behind the reſt. A pretty place for 
inſpiration, truly! methinks ſome critic cries. 
But as gay ſcenes give birth to gay ideas, fo 
the verſe portrayed in a deſart, cannot fail 
to partake of its ſtrong and gloomy colour- 
ing. Thoſe readers who are of a diſpoſition 
to reliſh ſuch a picture, may look to the 
Appendix; where, to avoid breaking the 
thread of my ſubjeQ, I have placed this ode. 
Conceived among the objects it deſcribes, it 
is chiefly calculated for the penſive, melan- 
choly heart; to which I beg leave to ad- 
dreſs it. 2p 
It feems that robbery is no diſhonourable 
profeſſion among the Arabs, while they con- 
fine their attacks to the people of other 
diſtricts, Their friends and acquaintances 
may encounter theſe banditti without viola- 
tion; and it is ſeldom known, that they lay 
their own countrymen under contribution. 
FYr- Our 
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Our Arabs have fallen under the former de- 
ſcription, and it is to this extraordinary ob- 


ſervance of faith, that we ſhall be indebted 
for our eſcape. Their cuſtom is to make ex- 


curſions into diſtant provinces, and to return 
to their own, with all the plunder they can 


collect. They conſider it — as carrying 


on a petty war, than as an infringement of 
the rights of mankind; and in this reſpect, 
perhaps, have as much reaſon and juſtice on 
their ſide, as moſt of thoſe heroes who have 
deſolated the earth, and whoſe crimes only 


want to be divefted of the vain eclat of un- 
common actions. The government itſelf 


winks at theſe proceedings, which enrich its 
ſubjects; and while the delinquents keep 
beyond the immediate cognizance of juſtice, 
they have nothing to apprehend from its re- 
ſentment. And if it be conſidered, that many 
of their aſſociates are men who have been 
guilty of no offence, but have been obliged 


dy the crimes of ſome of their family, to 


take refuge i in the deſart, to ſnun the ven- 
. of individuals, we ſhould be the leſs 
urprized at meeting with an inſtance of 
humanity and forbearance among them. The 
cruel policy of their laws has — of the 
waſte; and driven men of fair character to 
mingle with the vile, and to prey on the un- 
wary traveller! 
The captain of the gang was introduced 
to us by Hadgee Dtalah at breakfaſt, and 
took 
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took a cup of coffee with us. He is a bold, 
laughing villain, of a middle ſize, but large 
limbed: and would be well-featured, were 
not his mouth disfigured by a deep ſcar, 
which contracts his upper lip, and betrays 
the loſs of ſeveral of his fore-teeth : the ef- 
fects we ſuppoſe of one of his rencounters! 
There is a freedom in his behaviour, which 
gains him our confidence. Far from being 
alhamed of his way of life, he talked of his 
late exploit, and produced two pair of mo- 
rocco flippers, a Turkiſh veſt, and other ar- 
ticles of dreſs, for fale. Theſe we readily 
purchaſed, to conciliate his good opinion; 
and neceſſity muſt ' excuſe our receiving 
ſtolen goods, knowing them to be ſtolen. 
Abdul Ruſſar bought an Aleoran, and other 
religious books, the plunder perhaps of ſome 
poor prieſt; and Ibrahim a French horſe- 
piſtol, which will be of more ſhew than uſe 
to him. Theſe things we have procured 
for at leaſt a third of their value: and Had- 
gee Uttalah has ſatisfied the robber, for 
which we are to account with the former at 
Cairo. We have been careful to inſtil into 
our own people the belief of our being def- 
titute of money; or God knows, what mif- 
chief the diſcovery of our real treaſures 
might produce 7 us. Our fortune is 
very peculiar. We might have gone this 
road à thouſand times, without encounter- 
ing theſe freebooters. Had we atrived at this 
1 paſs 
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paſs but half an hour later, we ſhould have 
miſled of them, as they were haſting through 
the valley to get water, and dreamed as lit- 
tle as ourſelves, of ſtumbling upon human 
creatures in this unfrequented waſte. But 
the event only can decide, whether the meet- 
ing be propitious or not. We have often, 
during our journey, had occaſion to applaud 
Pope's celebrated maxim, that whatever 
is, is right.” And though ſo flattering to 
our intereſts, may we not hope that even 


this will prove a freſh teſtimony of it? The 


dealings which we have had with their cap- 
tain, ſhew that he means to act upon the 


ſquare with us; and we are till encreaſing 
our debt with our Arabs, of which they are 


to look for payment at Cairo. 

. At eleven o'clock their camels returned 
ſrom the ſpring, and had their intentions 
been hoſtile, they could not have found a 
better opportunity to execute them,. than in 
the abſence of a great part of our force. 
But their ideas were of an oppoſite nature. 
In the afternoon they killed a young camel, 
in compliment to Hadgee Uttalah; and no- 
thing went forward but preparations for an 
entertainment. This fleſh the Arabs eſteem 
beyond all other; and as they preſented us 
with a piece, our ſtomachs were not pam- 
pered enough to refuſe taſting of it. Though 
we had eaten our humble repaſt, we had 
ſufficient appetite to find the meat _ | 

an 
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and well-flavoured. It is coarſe enough, 
however, and might be miſtaken for bull- 
beef. 

At three o'clock our camels returned, 
with the ſkins filled with good water. 
There is a feaſt however among the Arabs, 
which cuts off our expectations of getting 
away before the evening. Were it not for 
the delay, we have not ſpent a diſagreeable 
day in this valley. It is ſo deep and ſo nar- 
row, that there is ever a ſhade to the eaſt or 
welt ſide of it, and a draft of wind drawing 
through, which alleviates the noon-tide 
fervour. 11 B22 

We find, to our great regret, that we do 
not move to-night. Hadgee Uttalah now 
tells us, that as the camel was killed-on our 
account, we cannot in decency but ſtay, un- 
til the ſtrangers have dreſſed and prepared it 
for the journey. This will take up until 
dark, and we have another craggy mountain 
to paſs over. As the troubles probably ſub- 
ſiſt at Cairo, the old man propoſed to us a 
plan, to carry us to the place of theſe rob- 
bers' reſidence. This is ſituated near the river, 
and but a few hours diſtant from the city, 
where he will accompany us in a boat. And 
the reaſon he gives. for this manceuvre, 1s 
plauſible enough. His camels run a riſk of 
being preſſed for the war, ſhould he venture 
them to Cairo. Notwitſtanding it was the 
Shaik Ul Arab's poſitive direction, that the 
IX camels 
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- camels ſhould ſet us down at the Engliſh fac- 
tory, and the ſcheme itſelf is not wholly to 
our mind, we muſt have that conſideration 
for theſe poor creatures property, as not to 
hazard it wantonly at the capital, if we can 
be conveyed there, though at a little more 


expenſe, in a boat. We have, therefore, 


given our conductor the latitude to act for 
the beſt. But not to forget our intereſt 
while he promotes his own. TP 
The crackling of fires was now heard on 
all ſides, and the menial Arabs were buſy in 
turning the large joints upon the glowing 


embers. Some were dealing out their ſcanty 


allowance to the camels; while others un- 
ſheathed their glittering blades, to portion 
out the night's repaſt. Meanwhile the chiefs 
were aſſembled apart, ſtretched: upon the 
hides of ſome ferocious animal, once roving 
and lawleſs like themſelves. Their arms 
were thrown peaceably by them; while from 
each mouth, a long protended tube diſpenſed 
the fragrant fumes of Perſia's weed. Deeds 
of bold hardiment are now retold : and each 
vain-glorious boaſter is hero of the frequent 
tale. His province, war! and man, his ſpoil! 
Thus fleet the hours, till languor creeps 
upon the band, and quick- reſigns them to 


* 


the arms of ſleep. 
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TUESDAY, gth SEPTEMBER, . 


The night was ſharp as uſual, which oc- 
caſioned us to lie longer this morning to 


comfort ourſelves. We did not move off 


our ground until half paſt ſix o'clock, and the 
robbers then were not ready to accompany 
us. They defired us however to proceed, 
and promiſed to follow ſoon after. . For three 
hours we winded through the valley we ſlept 
in, and about ten o'clock, began to gain 
the high ground by a regular aſcent. The 
reſt of this days journey was continued over 
a ſucceſſion of hills and dales; where the 


road was ſo intricate and broken, that no- 


thing but a camel could get over it. The 


appearance of the road is ſo frightful in ma- 


ny places, that we do not wonder, why our 
people have hitherto laid by in the night. 
The air is ſo piercing on the hills, that we 
feel not the leaſt inconvenience from the me- 
ridian ray. The ſun, indeed, is far to the 
| ſouthward in this month, and we daily haſ- 
ten, to our great” comfort, from each other : 
add to this, we have turned our backs upon 
him. We can already pronounce this jour- 
ney to be of a different complexion from our 
laſt. The roads, it is true, are more difh- 
cult and dangerous; but the ſeafon is ſo 

much changed for the better, that we ſcarce 
| know 
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know what it is to thirſt, or to ſuffer any 
but a partial heat. At one o'clock we en- 
tered another valley, which we traverſed un- 


til half paſt two, and for want of a breeze, x; 


found it comfortably hot. Here we halted, 
and were not lucky enough to gain the leaſt 


ſhelter from the ſun. The change was diſ- 


agreeable enough from our late ſituation in 
the high ground. We paſled ſuddenly from 
the extreme of cold to that of heat. Ex- 
tremes by change more fierce.“ This valley 
we found to be the proper watering- place: 


The ſpring we met with yeſterday, being 


only known to the robbers who haunt the 
waſte. Our camels were accordingly diſ- 
patched to repleniſh the few empty ſkins, 
and to drink themſelves, againſt the long 
thirſt they are to experience. We ſprang a 
- brace of partridge and ſeveral quail in this 
valley, which has good cover of fragrant 
ſhrubs. The laſt ſtage was no leſs than eight 


hours, or twenty miles, and by our reckon- 


ing, we are but ſeventy-nine miles from 
Ghinnah. Our courſe to-day has been 
N. N. W. We now ſee that yeſterday was 
: abſolutely a loſt day, and if we travel at this 
rate, our proviſions, as well as patience, will 
ſoon fail us. "RR | 

It was whiſpered about that the robbers 
had taken a different route. We had been 
here near two hours, and there were no ſigns 
of them. This made us ſuſpeR, that _ 

| ha 
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had amuſed us with the idea of joining us, 


and we were rather doubtful, whether the 
ſeparation would be to our advantage or not, 
when a little after four o'clock, I ſaw the 
captain of the robbers with two attendants, 
advancing towards us with a quick pace. 
Shortly after the whole band appeared in 
ſight, according their ſteps to the tune of a 
ſong, and ſeemingly careleſs of the ſun- 


beams and of the world beſide. 'They make 


a formidable figure, and are trebly armed to 


what our party are. How different is the 


fact from what was reported of their diſci 
line and arms! Beſides his matchlock, 


which is ſlung behind his back, each man 
has piſtols in his girdle, a ſabre on his left 


ſide, and a hanger on his right, while in his 


right hand he brandiſhes a ſpear. They are 
alſo in general better mounted than we; and 


our having out-marched them to- day, muſt 
be attributed to the additional load they 
have carried in the fleſh of the camel. The 


principal part of our force was abſent, and 
they had another fair opportunity of attack- 


ing us to advantage. But very amicable was 


their ſalutation; and they only thought of 


ſending their camels to the ſpring, *which 
met our's returning thence. This we find 
will detain us here until the morning, and is 
the ſecond delay which theſe people have oc- 
caſioned us, We learn that we are to march 
for three days on the mountains, before we 
deſcend towards the Nile, where we are to 


water 
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water next; which argues the neceſſity of 
going from hence with full ſkins. 


WEDNESDAY, roth SRT ENT EER. 


We were late as uſual in decamping this 
morning. The Arabs ſeem not to reliſh the 
morning air, and make up for the delay, by 
marching an hour or two longer during the 
heat of the day: a circumſtance not over and 
above agreeable to us. But, perhaps, I ſpeak 
chiefly for myſelf, whole eyes are ſtill weak, 


though on the mending hand, and much in- 
commoded by the rays of the ſun. Our ſa- 


tisfactions are ſeldom without their alloys. 
In a converſation we had with one of the 
owners of our camels, as we drank our cof- 


fee, he let us know how much we were in the 


power of his countrymen. He had the aſ- 


furance to laugh at the idea of the Shaik Ul 


Arab, who he ſaid was nobody here; and 
added, that were it not for himſelf and his 


companions, we ſhould have been ſtripped by 


the robbers, and now been wandering about 
the deſart, deſtitute of food and raiment *. 
There was ſomething in this picture that 
did not flatter our imaginations. Our pride 


This very ſituation has ſince been the lot of a com- 


| pany of Europeans, between Suez and Cairo. The 


miſerable end of thoſe who periſhed in this horrid man- 
ner, ſhould redouble our ſenſe of our providential eſcape. 


Was 
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was alarmed ; and we quickly retorted, that 
we never would be reduced to ſuch a condi- 
tion, while we had a hand remaining to 
wield a weapon. But in ſpite of this fel- 
low's arrogance, we thought it prudent to + 
retain him in our intereſt, We commended 
his fidelity, and appeared thankful for his 
friendſhip, which we promiſed to ſhew a 
proper ſenſe of on our arrival at Cairo. His 
behaviour, indeed, is quite the reverſe to 
that of Hadgee Uttalah, who is not only a 
quiet, civil body, but one, who ſpeaks of his 
overeign with deference and reſpect. 

At half paſt ſix o'clock we began to aſ- 
cend a mountain nearly perpendicular, The 
way was rugged, and one of my camels be- 
ing ſkittiſn, or perhaps uneaſily laden, ſud- 
denly threw his burden from his back, and 
diſordered the whole body. My trunks 
pitched from rock to rock, until they gat to 
the bottom ; and I am indebted to good 
luck, that they were not broken to pieces. 
The contents which ſuch an accident would 
have publiſhed to the robbers, might have 
awakened the ſpirit of rapine which la 
dormant within them, and tended to diſ- 
turb the preſent harmony which ſubſiſts he- 
tween us. Ibrahim was ſent down tq re- 
place the baggage, and found one of the 
robbers very kindly aſſiſting the driver in 
that office. We were near an hour leading 
our 
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our camels from gne aſcent to another, be- 
fore we conquered the ſummit ; and for three 


hours rode over a plain, where neither ſhrub 


nor buſh was to be ſeen. At ten o'clock we 
deſcended into a valley, where we halted to 
breakfaſt. In this valley, we found plenty 
of provender for our cattle: Roſemary 
buſhes, and other ſhrubs of uncommon fra- 
grance, which, being natives of the deſart, 
are ſtill perhaps without a name. Though 
theſe ſcented plants are the uſual food of the 
camel, it is remarkable, that his breath is in- 
ſufferably nauſeous. But when. he is puſh- 
ed by hunger, he devours thiſtles and prick- 
les indiſcriminately, without the leaſt da- 
mage to his mouth, which ſeems proof to 


the ſharpeſt thorns. The laſt ſtage was four 
hours, or ten miles. | 


At half paſt eleven we mounted again, 
and traverſed the valley for an hour and up- 


wards, when we climbed the mountains once 


more, by as narrow and craggy paths as hu- 
man feet ever trod. As we overlooked the 
precipices beſide us, I diſcovered ſeveral 
channels apparently worn with water, and 


am convinced in my own mind, from theſe 
and other ſigns, that either the Nile former- 
ly branched into this deſart, or rivers ran 
here whoſe ſprings are now choaked up. 
Dumb are their channels and their foun- 


tains 


| m=_ > 
tains dry.” The very neighbourhood of the 
Nile has undergone one of the unaccounta- 
ble viciflitudes of ſublunary things: and the 
population of Upper Egypt has ſhrunk to 
the narrow compaſs of the river which wa- 
ters her extenſive domain ! +} ole; 
The band of robbers keep in our rear, and 
have hitherto halted at an agreeable diſtance 
from us. This conduct we approve of 
much, as their mixing with our ſimple ſer- 
vants might be productive of diſcoveries, 
not to our advantage. At half paſt four we 
entered a valley, where we dined luxuriouſ- 
ly in the ſhade. We are much ſurprized to 
find that our biſcuit runs ſhort. This will 
ſoon oblige us to meſs with the Arabs, and 
to eat of their flour cakes baked in the aſhes. 
But while we keep our healths, we. ſhall 
ſcarcely complain of our food, whatever it 
may be. The Arab we hired at Ghinnah, 
is the perſon on whom we muſt depend for 
the manufacturing theſe cakes. He is a 
droll, who plays a thouſand antic tricks to 
divert the company. But I am of opinion, 
that he has more of the knave than fool a- 
bout him. Ibrahim was always too indolent, 
to adminiſter to our wants of this kind. 
And as to Abdul Ruſſar, he has been of lit- 
tle or no ſervice to us, ſince the leap he made 
for his life at the houſe of Mahomet. He 
has been long recovered of his bruiſes, but 
they ſeem to have cooled his zeal for our in- 
tereſts. 
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tereſts. The laſt ſtage was five hours, or 

| twelve miles and an half. At eight o'clock 

1 we moved on with the benefit of a fine 

mn moon, and kept winding through the valley 
11 until half paſt eleven, when we ſtopped at 

| the foot of an high hill for the remainder of 

the night. The laſt ſtage was three hours, 

and an half, or nine miles; and we are by 

computation one hundred and ten miles from 

Ghinnah. Our courſe to-day has been to 
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Me decamped in ſuch haſte this morning, 
that we were diſappointed” of our coffee, 
and marched away with empty ſtomachs. 
We led the camels up the hill before us, and 
for two hours paſſed over ſuch a variety of 
Hills and dales, that we could not pretend to 
mount our beaſts. At eight o'clock, we be- 
pan to deſcend into a deep valley, by one of 
the moſt dangerous roads we had yet beheld. 
On each ſide of us were perpendicular ſteeps, 
ſome hundred fathoms deep. But the travel- 
lers attention ſeems to be purpoſely diverted 
from the danger, by the magnificent objects 
which ſarroand him. Here he ſees pointed 
Heaps of the brighteſt chryſtal, that 'dazzle 
the eye with their glittering luftre : while 
ever and anon above his head, tremendous to 
behold! columns of the fineſt granite, rent 


from 
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from the mountain, ſeem ready to bury him 
beneath their tottering weight. On every 
part is ſuch a wild contuſion of hanging pre- 
cipices, disjointed rocks, and hideous chaſms, 
that we might well cry out with the poet 

Chaos is come again.” Whoever can tread 
theſe rude retreats, without being ſtruck 
with the ſublimeſt ideas of that Almighty 
Providence, who preſides as well amid the 
gloom and ſilence of the deſart, as in the 
noiſe and gaiety of the city, muſt be as dead 
to the emotions of fancy as to a ſenſe of de- 
votion. Yes, omnipotent Father! to thee 
we truſt for our deliverance from the perils 
that ſurround us. It was through this wil- 
derneſs thou didſt lead thy choſen people. 
It was here thou didſt manifeſt thy ſignal 
protection, in ſnatching them from the jaws 
of deſtruction which opened upon every 
ſide. Though leſs deſerving of thy regard, 
we deſpair not of a proſperous iſſue to our 
wanderings: and in the hope of thy ſupport, 
we look with indifference on what may befal 
us! 1 5 W375 
At nine o'clock we aſcended a gentle ac- 
clivity, where we mounted our camels, and 
rode over level ground until half paſt ten, 
when we halred among ſome ſhrubs, to feed 
our beaſts: and to breakfaſt. The laſt ſtage 
was four hours and an half, or eleven 
miles. rtr 107911 
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At half paſt eleven we reſumed our jour- 
ney, which ſtill lay upon a plain. As we 
went along, we ſtarted two or three deer, 
which were the firſt living creatures we had 
met upon theſe heights. At two o'clock we 
came ſuddenly upon a dreadful chaſm in the 
road, which appears to have been the effect 


of an earthquake. It is about three hundred 


yards long, one hundred yards wide, and as 
many deep; and what is the curioſity, in the 
middle 1 the gulf a ſingle column of ſtone 
raiſes its oa” to the ſurface of the earth. 


The rudeneſs of the work, and the aſtoniſn- 


125 length of the ſtone, announce it to be a 
uſus nature, though the robbers declared 
to us, that beneath the column there lies a 
prodigious ſum of money, and added, with 
a grave face, they have a tradition, that none 
but a Chriſtian's hand can remove the ſtone 
to come at it. We could hardly keep our 
countenance at this tale, and without at- 
tempting a labour, which would have been 
worthy of the fabled Hercules, we rounded 
this gulf, which is called Somah , and leav- 
ing it behind us, we entered a valley where 
we found a very craggy road. We continu- 
ed our courſe through this valley until half 
paſt five o'clock, when we halted under the 
ſhade of an hill to dine. The laſt ſtage was 
ſix hours, or fifteen miles; and a very fa- 
tiguing one it proved, during the hotteſt part 


of the day. The robbers kept nearer to us 


than 
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than .uſual, and encamped on the ſame 
ground. Here our Arabs diverted themſelves 
with ſhooting! at a mark, at which they are 
very dextrous. It is neceſſary for them, 
however, to reſt their pieces, which leaves 
them infinitely beneath our markſmen in 
fair ſhooting. The example of our people 
animated thoſe in the other quarter: and 
there was nothing heard but the report of 
fire-arms, during our ſtay here. The rob- 
bers were much delighted with a muſketoon 
belonging to us, whoſe execution upon the 
rocks was more terrible, and whoſe report 
more loud, than they had any conception of. 
They remarked too with wonder, that a 
matchlock miſſes fire more frequently than a 
fuſee, although the former has a match in 
lieu of a flint. Ib +113 
At. eight o'clock we mounted again, and 
reſumed our courſe through the valley by 
moon-light, until half paſt ten, when we 
ſtopped to take our repoſe. The laſt ſage 
was two hours and an half, or ſix miles; and 
by our reckoning, we/are one hundred and 
forty-two miles from Ghinnah. Our courſe 
to-day has been N. by E. and N. by W. 


| FR IDAY, 12th SEPTEMB ER. 
We did not begin our march before half 


paſt ſix o'clock this morning, by which time 
___—_——— 
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we had broken our faſt with a diſh of coffee. 
We directed our courſe to the weſtward, to 
gain, on the river; as this is the fourth day 
ſince we filled our water-ſkins, which make 
but a light appearance at preſent. We ſoon 
entered upon a very extenſive plain, ſcatter- 
ed over with a variety of odoriferous ſhrubs, 
and bounded on all ſides by lofty mountains, 
whoſe tops were loſt in the clouds. After 
the heights we have, paſled, it is no 
pleaſing proſpect to behold new difficulties 
to conquer. But alas! fatigues ſeem daily 
to multiply upon us. Hills peep o'er hills, 
and Alps on Alps ariſe.— As we went along 
we perceived the freſh tracts of numbers of 
deer, which we fuppoſe had taken to the 
hills on our approach. The nearer we go to 
the Nile, the leſs ſterile is the face of the 
country. The foil in many places is mixed 
with clay, and ſeems capable of cultivation. 
At half paſt eight o'clock we halted in a 
fpacious opening between the mountains, 
which leads due weft to the river. Here the 
_ Arabs tell us we muſt remain, while the ca- 
mels fetch water from the Nile, which is 
about- twenty miles diſtant. As the war 
ſtill rages there, they do not think it pru- 
dent for us to approach any nearer. The 
_ robbers have encamped by us, and diſpatched 
their camels on the ſame errand. 'This de- 
hy wilt prolong our journey a day at leaſt, 
and conſequently. the time we are to ſpend 

I» with 
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with theſe honeſt fellows. They are, haw- 
ever, on their good behaviour with us; and 
as long as they keep their word with our 
conductor, we are bound to ſpeak well of 
them, whatever may be their general cha- 
racer and profeſſion. We ſhould have ſpent 
a diſagreeable day here, had we not fixed up 
ſuch a tent as we contrived at our firſt 
ſtage from Ghinnah, to ſhelter us from. the 
ſun. But there was no ſtanding within it, 
nor any mode of entrance but upon our 
knees. This inconvenience, however, 1s 
not to be mentioned, among others which 
we have long fuſtained. Chairs and tables 
we have been utter ſtrangers to for ſome. 
months; and it is no longer awkward to us 
to feed ourſelves with our fingers. 

While we waited for the return of our 
camels, we were alarmed about noon 
by the report of two cannon. It came from. 
the river, and we began to apprehend that 


there might be troubles in our neighbour- 


hood. Remote as we were from the ſcene 
of the diſpute, the fight of our camels might 
occaſion an.enquiry from either party, which 
might end in the diſcqyery of our retreat. 
Theſe reflections were not of a very conſo- 
latory nature; nor did our ſituation call for 
foreign evils, to render it leſs enviable. But 
we were not otherwiſe diſturbed, than in 
our imaginations. Every thing remained 
quiet during the day; and though the Arabs, 

| G g 2 | as 
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as well as our ſervants, repeatedly declared, 
that they heard the firing of more cannon, 
we imputed it to fancy or fear, and attended 
very patiently to the iſſue, We were in- 
deed- engaged in another matter, which at 
firſt had a ſerious countenance. We found 
that our coffee and ſugar was expended, and 
that the camel-drivers were in want of more 
ghee, notwithſtanding the large ſtock which 
we laid in of theſe articles. Now it was 
that we became ſenſible of ſome of the good 
effeas of the company of the robbers, What 
we ſhould have ſought for in vain in their 
abſence, their captain has ſupplied us with, 
at half the prices which ſuch articles bear at 
Ghinnah. Hadgee Uttalah has ſettled with 
him for the amount, which we are to repay 
at Cairo. In truth, the conſcience of this 
robber is no leſs wonderful than his manners. 
He is eaſy of acceſs, and yet carries a proper 
command over his party; and by his own 
example teaches them to be civil, and even 
obliging to us. We would willingly make 
him a ſuitable acknowledgment for this be- 
haviour, but do not think it ſafe to produce 
money, or to depart in the leaſt from our 
profeſſions of poverty. It was with the 
greateſt pleaſure imaginable, that I could 
oblige him in a triflng point: with a couple 
of razors, which he ſaw in my ſervant's 
hands, and expreſſed a deſire for. 44 
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As the night advanced, our anxiety for 
the fate of our camels encreaſed. They did 
not return before eleven o'clock, and were 
abſent upwards of fourteen hours. They 
went to an unfrequented inlet of the river, 
but ſaw a countryman, who informed the 
drivers, that Iſmaul Beg had repulſed the 
zallies of Ibrahim Beg, and diſperſed his 
forces upon the banks of the Nile. We are 
probably indebted to the horrors of the de- 
ſart, that we have not encountered any of 
the fugitives, who, to ſhun famine here, 
have choſen a route more formidable in point 
of human perſecutions. This place, we 
underſtand, is nearly oppoſite to the town 
of Suadi, on the Nile; and as our ſtage to- 
day was but two hours, or five miles, we 


are, by our calculation, 149 miles from 
binnen 


SATURDAY, 13th SEPTEMBER. 


At half paſt ſix this morning we left our 
ground, and travelled over a plain until nine 
o'clock, when we entered a broad valley, 
and at ten halted among ſome buſhes to 
breakfaſt. We now began to be in the ſame 
meſs with the Arabs. Hur own biſcuit was 
out; but it was with no indifferent ſtomachs 
that we partook of their unleavened bread. 
1e 15 made of flour to be ſure, but flour in 
175 the 
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the coarſeſt ſtate : and what with the making 
and baking, the reader may conceive that the 
bread is of a tolerable. blackneſs, before it 
comes to our hands. We moiſten this food 
with ghee, and crown the repaſt with a diſh 
of coffee, and a draught of water. I de- 
clare, for my own part, that I never enjoyed 
one, at any period of my life, with a better 
reliſh. So beneficial are exercife and ſobrie- 
ty to the health! and ſo ſucceſsful is neceſſity 


in overcoming the force of habit! I may 


ſpeak confidently on the former heads, in 
regard to myſelf; as my conſtitution is none 
of the ſtrongeſt, and I have been ever ſub- 
ER to head-achs, and nervous complaints. 
ut none of our company bear the fatigues 
of the journey better than myſelf ; or have 
been bleſt with a greater ſhare of health 
during our reſidence in theſe parts. The 
humour in my eyes was but an external diſ- 
order; and, thanks to our conductor, did 
not much trouble me after the application he 
made to them. The laſt ſtage was three 
hours and an half, or nine miles. | 
At eleven o'clock we mounted again, and 
purſued our route through the valley, which 
1s pretty thickly covered with ſhrubs. No- 
thing is ſo diſagreeable as to go for any 


length of way through a place of this kind. 


The poor camels will ſtop at every buſh to 
ſatisfy their hunger; and, did humanity ad- 
mit of depriving them of this ſoanty ſatis- 
5 | | faction, 
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faction, neither words nor blows could in- 
duce them to mend their pace. At one 
o'clock we gained, by a gentle aſcent, upon 
a plain, ſtony and bare of verdure. Weleft 
the hill in our rear, and toiled onwards over 
the barren flat in an hot ſun until four 
o'clock, when we entered a valley ſtored 
with roſemary and other ſcented buſhes. 
We winded through it until half paſt four, 
when we halted to refreſh onrſelves and cat- 
tle. It muſt be obſerved, that we found nb 
ſhelter from the ſan at either of our halting- 
places to-day, which has rendered it the mo! 
irkſome one during this journey. The laſt 
_ was five hours and an half, or fourteen 
miles. | 

At eight o'clock we moved on with a fine 
moon. 'The night was very ſharp and cold, 
though I faced it without putting on any ad- 
ditional covering. The Arabs wrapped them- 

ſelves up in their cloaks; and, with the aſſiſt- 

ance of their pipes, contrived to baffle the 
Piercing wind, which is by no means agreeable 
to their feelings. Each man is provided with a 
flint and piece of ſteel To the ſteel a bit 
of leather is affixed, Which takes fire on the 
firſt ſtroke, and is ready to light his match- 
lock or pipe. An umlueky accident had like 
to have befallen Mr. Hammond, from the 
uſe of theſe flints. A ſpark of fite fell un- 
knowingly upon the leather-bag which con- 
rained his ammunition; and had he not by 
1 92 chance 
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chance perceived the ſmoke iſſuing from it, 
in a few minutes it is probable he would have 
felt the ſevere effeQs of the exploſion. This 
alarm occaſioned us to change our poſition, 
and we kept to windward of the Arabs dur- 
ing the reſt of the march. Our road, after 
leaving the valley, lay over level ground. 
As it would be next to an impoſſibility to 
find the way over theſe ſtony flats, where 
the heavy foot of a camel leaves no impreſſi- 
.on, the different bands of robbers have 
heaped up ſtones at unequal diſtances, for 
their direction through this deſart. We have 
derived great aſſiſtance from the robbers in 
this 1eſpet, who are our guides when the 
marks either fail, or are unintelligible to us. 
If it be conſidered, that this road to Cairo is 
ſeldom or never trodden, it is no wonder 
that our Arabs are frequently at a loſs for 
the courſe. We are but the third, and, per- 
haps, may be the laſt company of travellers, 
who have ventured to go by this route, ſince 
the diſturbances have ariſen upon the Nile. 
Our little Turk at Ghinnah was particularly 
averſe to it; and though both his perſon and 
merchandize would in all probability have 
enjoyed the ſame protection as ourſelves, we 
are well enough pleaſed that he did not en- 
counter the 45 The truth of it is, the 
Turks are very tyrannical maſters, and the 
Arabs ſeize every oppportunity to repay their 
obligations in kind. At twelve o'clock we 
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halted to take our repoſe in the open plain; 
and fenced ourſelves from the cold wind as 
well as we could with our baggage. The laſt 
ſtage was four hours, or ten miles; and, b 
our reckoning, we are 180 miles from Ghin- 
nah. Our courſe to-day has been N. E. and 
during the latter part due CG. 


SUNDAY, 14th SzrTeMBER. 


We decamped at half paſt ſix o'clock this 
morning, and purſued our courſe over a le- 
vel country. The river, we are told, runs 
within ten or twelve miles of us; but we 
dare not approach it, whatever attractions 
it may poſſeſs. On the road we paſled the 
{ſkeleton of a camel, which now and then 
happens in the deſart. Theſe are poor crea- 
tures that have periſhed with fatigue; for 
thoſe which are killed for the ſuſtenance of 
the Arabs, are carried away bones and all 
together. Of the hides are made the ſoles 
of the ſlippers which are worn in Egypt, 
without any dreſſing, but what the ſun can 
give them. The circumſtances of this ani- 
mal's death, when his ſtrength fails him on 
the road, have ſomething in them affecting 
to humanity. Such are his patience and 
perſeverance, that he purſues his journey 
without flagging, as long as he has power to 
ſupport its weight ; and ſuch are his forti- 
a7 34 tude 
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_ tude and fpirit, that he will never give out, 


until nature {inks beneath the complicated 
ills which preſs upon him. Then, and then 
only, will he reſign his burden and his body 


to the ground. Nor ſtripes, nor careſſes, 
. nor food, nor teſt, will make him riſe again! 


His vigour is exhauſted, and life ebbs out 
apace!—This the Arabs are very ſenſible of, 
and kindly plunge a ſword into the breaſt 


of the dying beaſt; to ſhorten his pangs. 


Even the Arab feels remorſe when he com- 
mits this deed: his hartlened heart is moved 
at the loſs of a faithful ſetvant Peace 
then to thy remains, unhappy ſon of want 
and woe! May no rude wind difturb thy 
bones, no impious hand remove them from 
the reach of paſſing eyes! At ſight of them 
the traveller ſhall drop a pitying tear. Thy 
force! thy gentleneſs! thy giant form! 
thy toiling days! thy hapleſs end! ſhall ruſh 


upon his mind, and loudly claim this tranſi- 


ent tribute! So may he hope to paſs ſecure 


the horrors of the waſte—do may the beaſt 


which he beſtrides, eſcape thy fate 

At ten o'clock we halted in the ſun to 
breakfaſt, among ſome thiſtles, which is all 
that the plain affords our poor camels. The 
ſoil here is gravel, ititermixed with chalk 
and ſtone. The laſt ſtage was three Hours 


.and an half, or nine miles. At eleven we 


reſumed our march, over one of the moſt 
extenſive plains in the univerſe. - Not a hill, 
not a tree appears; and the eye, as on the 

| Ocean, 
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ocean, is only bounded by the horizon. The 
ſun here was very powerful; and the wind 
blowing over. the chalky ſoil, proved more 
troubleſome and diſagreeable, than we have 
found it on the journey. We travelled the 
whole day without reſting, though we were 
obliged to pull in our camels once or twice 
among ſome buſhes, to refreſh them with a 
mouthful of food. At five o'clock we ap- 
proached a range of high mountains, which 
run weſtward to the Nile. We ſtopped with 
in a league of them, until the captain of the 
robbers and ſome of the Arabs puſhed on to 
ſurvey the paſs, which is ſometimes fre- 
2 by their fraternity. We moved 
1lowly after them, and at ſeven o'clock over- 
took them under the hills at the entrance of 
the valley, and were happy to find that there 
was no appearance of datiger. We ſheltered 
ourſelves behind a thick ſpreading buſh to 
fleep, as the north wind blew peculiarly 
cold. Here my ſervant diſcovered a ſnake 
under his bed, which the Arabs tell us is 
_ poiſonous. But it had no tokens of being fo, 
if I may be allowed to judge from the variety 
of ſnakes which I have ſeen in India. This 
laborious ſtage took us up eight hours and 
an half, or twenty-two miles, ſo that we 
are by our reckoning 212 miles from Ghin- 
nah. Our courſe to-day has been to the 
weſtward f. 
| MONDAY, 
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"MONDAY, 15th SEPTEMBER. 


We were in motion by ſix o'clock this 
morning, and advanced towards the hills, to 
which we judged we were ſo near by the 
light of the moon. But it was a full hour 
before we entered the valley that divides 
them. Here we found plenty of pro- 
vender for our camels, who get but a mea- 
ſure of beans per diem each, beſides the food 
which they pick up in the way. A ſlender 
allowance indeed, for ſo large an animal! 
On all ſides we obſerved the freſh ſlot of 
deer, and of another creature which I take 
to be an elk from the ſize of the hoof, but 
which the Arabs call a mountain ſheep. 
Theſe mountains are compoſed: of alabaſter, 
porphyry, and granite; large fragments of 
which are ſcattered about the road, either 
by the force of a whirlwind, or their fall 
from an immenſe height. It was doubtleſs 
from this quarter, that the antient kings of 
Egypt furniſhed themſelves: with the mate- 
rials of thoſe ſplendid edifices, whoſe re- 
mains are yet viſible in the principal cities of 
this kingdom. Thoſe lofty columns which 
have aſtoniſhed mankind at Alexandria and 
elſewhere, and which have been tranſported 
to Italy at a prodigious expenſe, were proba- 
bly cut from theſe quarries; as the vicinity 
of the Nile afforded ſuch an eligible convey- 
ance 
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ance to the ſea. This is, in fact, but a con- 


jecture; but ſuch as a traveller may be al- 
lowed to indulge himſelf in, were it on- 
ly to rectify the miſtakes of ſome very inge- 


nious writers, who have ſuppoſed all this pro- 


fuſion of marble to have been brought from 
above the cataracts of the Nile, and thence. 
deduce the inſignificancy of thoſe celebrated 
falls *. But to me the premiſes appear ſo ill- 


founded, that I cannot admit of the infer- 


ence; though it muſt be acknowledged, that 
accident alone could have led-a ſtranger to 
the diſcovery of a quarry, which is unknown 
or unattended to, by the natives of the 
country. We winded through this valley 
till ten o clock, when we halted among ſome. 


thorn trees to drink coffee. This ſtage Was. 


four hours, or ten miles. 

| At eleven o'clock we reſumed our 3 
through the valley, which is well ſtocked 
with thorn trees that are large enough to 
throw a ſhade. Our noſtrils were. ſaluted. 
with a fine odour, as we paſſed by the ſnowy. 
bloſſoms that whiten the vale. On the road. 
we ſtarted an hare, and ſaw many earths, 
which this poor creature burrows in to de- 
fend her from the heat. The wind was ſo 
bleak that the ſun had little or no effect un- 
til towards noon, when the weather turned 


* * By the teſtimonies of Captain Norden and Dr. po- 
cocke, theſe falls are really inſignificant; but neither of 
them penetrated to the ſecond or third cataract. 
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abs ph We journeyed the whole day 
ley, which in ſome places extends 
itſelf near a mile in breadth. In the after- 
noon we were alarmed with the freſh tracks 
of a cameF's feet, which make a ſtrong im- 
preſſion in a ſoft ſoil, The Arabs do not 


take them to be more than a day old, and 


1 a party of freebooters to be at 
and. No travellers left Ghinnah later than 
a week before us; and what buſineſs can 
bring any but freebooters into this waſte, is 
incomprehenſible to us. Danger ſeemed to 
be near us, and ſcouts were ſent forward to 
adyertiſe us of it. The robbers were em- 
ployed in this office, and by the facility with 

which they traced the fuſpiciqus feet, it ap- 
peared how difficult it would be to avoid 
ſuch an expert pack. Na hound could run 
truer upon a ſcent; nor do I ſuppoſe, any 
hound would be ſtauncher to the chace. We 
tion, and at fix o'clock halted to dine. | 
were in need of refreſhment, as the laſt ſtage 
was ſeven hours, or ſeventeen miles and an 


travelled on, however, without an 4 i 


half. But our meat is quite expended, and 


we were obliged to put up with flour, which 
alſo begins to run ſhort, for want, we fear, 
of economy being obferved among our fer- 
vants. By Hadgee Uttalah's firſt account, 
we were to have reached Cairo laſt night 
and now he talks of two or three days more 
This miſtake muſt have ariſen, not _ 

197 . rom 
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from the delays we have met with, than 
from his ignorance: of the country. It he- 
hoves us, however, to be careful of the little 
proviſion which remains. Os 

At eight o'clock we reſumed our march by 
the light of the moon, and ſtill found our- 
| felves in the valley, At half paſt ten we 

halted to take our repoſe. The laft ſtage 
was two hours and a half, or fix miles, and 
by our reckoning we are 246 miles from 
Ghinnah. Our courfe to-day has been di- 
rected by the windings of the valley, gene- 
rally to the eaſtward of N. e 


 TVUBSDAY, 16th SEPTEMBER. 


We decamped at fix o'clock this morning, 
and prefently quitting the valley, which is 
above thirty miles long, we entered upon a 
plain, over which we travelled for fome time. 
At nine o'ctock we came fuddenly upon a 
well, which is fitnated among ſome broken 
ground. The ſighs of a ſpring of water 
was inexpreſſibly agreeable to our eyes, 
which had ſo long been ſtrangers to ſo re- 
freſhing an object, We halted behind the 
fhade of ſome buſhes at a little diſtance from 
it, while we breakfaſted and repleniſhed our 
ſkins with that precious article. The laſt 
ftage was three hours, or Fen miles and 
an half. 3 | 
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The morning was very cool and pleaſant, 
and we beheld an hazy ſky, for the firſt time, 
I believe, ſince we have been in Egypt. 
The heavens are uſually clear and ſerene in 
this upper province, where I cannot learn 
the plague has ever extended, during the pe- 
riods of its greateſt rage in Lower Egypt; 
to which land we are now. approaching. 
Hadgee Uttalah tells us, that he will cer- 
tainly put us into a boat on Thurſday morn- 
ing. We cannot be any conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the latitude of Cairo, and have 
therefore the greateſt dependence on this 
promiſe. While we were at breakfaſt we 
received a viſit from the captain of the rob- 
bers, who expreſſed a deſire to ſee a double 
barrelled piece, which he heard was in my 
poſleflion. After the honourable treatment 
which we had received from him, I could 
not do leſs than produce it. I went further, 
to pleaſe him, and diſcharged it, to ſnew 
him the nature of its conſtruction. He was 
much taken with the novelty of the inven- 
tion; and after ſurveying it with particular 
marks of ſatisfaction and aſtoniſhment, he 
returned it to my hands. I mention this 
circumſtance, to evince the exceſſive for- 
bearance of this man; whoſe profeſſion is 
thieving, and to whom a fire-arm of this 
kind muſt have been a very deſirable acqui- 
ſition. He had not left us many minutes, 
When one of his followers brought us a 550 
ent 
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ſent of a bag of flour, with his maſter's 
compliments. He had learnt from our con- 
ducor, that we were in want of it; and 
though we did not chuſe to be under an ob- 
ligation to him of this nature, we could not 
prevail on him to accept of any pecuniary 
conſideration for it. All we could do, was to 
divide ſome rice we had left, and ſend: the 
half to the captain; which we had the plea- 
ſure to underſtand proved: a new and accep- 
table food to him. This is ſurpriſing, conſi- 


dering the neighbourhood of the Delta, 


which produces ſuch quantities of rice. But 
we muſt remember, that this robber has de- 
tached himſelf from the ſociety. of cities; 
and is not likely to meet with any, but the 
common grain, in his, progreſs through the 
waffe... 

We loſt the SITE” part of the day at this 
ſpring... Though our ſkins, were preſently 
filled, the camels were yet to drink, and we 
had not bargained for the time which. this 
neceſſary buſineſs would take. up. As the 
camels could not go to the well, an hole was 
ſunk in the earth below the ſarface of the 
ſpring, oyer which a ſkin was ſpread, to 
retain the water which: flowed into it. At 
this but two camels could drink at a time; 
and it was ſix hours before our camels, which 
amounted. to forty-eight in all, were water- 
ed. Each camel, therefore, by this calcu- 
lation, takes a quarter of an hour to quench 

1 Hh his 
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his enormous'thirſt; and to water a com- 
mon caravan of 400. camels at ſuch a place 
as this, would require two days and two 
nights. A moſt unforeſeen and inconceiva- 
ble delay to an uninformed traveller! 

At three o'clock we reſumed our journey, 
And ſoon entered a dale, the moſt fertile we 
had yet beheld. Here graſs, and a kind of 
wild Brain, were iter fre with the fra- 

t ſhrubs, and afforded a very agreeable 
ange to our cattle, who devoured the freſh 
blade with unufual greedineſs. The banks 
on each ſide of us were green and ſloping, 
and __ foil lack and ſoft. From theſe 
' Eitcuinſtances, and the courſe of the dale, 
Which winds N. W. towards the Nile, I take 
it to have been formerly a branch of that ti- 
ver, but which has been long choaked up, 
'except. in common inundations. As we 
Went along, we ſtarted feveral hares, and 
"Tpratig a btace'or two of quail ; but we are 
"not'provided with ſhot to bring them down. 
At three quarters paſt ſeven we halted un- 
der the bank of the dale, to take our 
The laſt ſtage was four hours and three q 
ters, or twelve tiles; fo that by our rec 85. 
ing we are 266 miles from GRinnah. Our 
coutle to-day was N. by W. and N. ẽ W. 


"WEDNESDAY, 14th $evreiconn. 


We were mounted before five O clock 
this morning, and miſſing one of our = 
mels, 


TT. 
mels, which had ſtrayed, we were obliged to 
divide his burden among the reſt, and leave 
a man behind us to look for him. We ſoon 
quitted the dale, and aſcended the high 
ground by the ſide of a mountain that over- 
looks it in this part. The path was narrow 
and perpendicular, and much refembled a 
ladder. To make it worfe, we preceded the 
robbers ; and an ignorant guide among our 
own people led us aftray. Here we found 
ourſelves in a pretty ſituation! We had kept 
the lower road on the ſide of the hill, inſtead 
of that towards the ſummit, until we could 
proceed no further. We were now obliged 
to gain the heights, in order to recover the 
road; in performing which, we drove our 
poor camels up ſuch ſteeps, as we had the 
gteateſt difficulty to climb after them. We 
were under the neceſſity of leaving them t 
themſelves; as the danger of leading them 
through places, where the leaſt falſe ſtep would 
have precipitated both man and beaſt to the 
unfathomable abyſs below, was too critical 
to hazard. We hit at length upon the pro- 
per path, and were glad to find ourſelves in 
the tear of our unerring, guides, the robbers, 
after having won every foot of the ground 
with real peril and fatigue. In the valle 
beneath us, we paſſed by a fountain of fine 
: water. It guſhed from a rock, and threw it- 
ſelf with ſome violence into a baſon, which 
It had hallowed for itfelf below. We had no 
TY Hes : occafion 
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occaſion for a freſh ſupply ; but could not 


help lingering a few minutes to admire a 


ſight, ſo pretty in itſelf, and ſo bewitching 
to our eyes, which had of late been ſtran- 
gers to bubbling founts and limpid ſtreams. 
At ſeven o'clock we reached the ſummit of 


_channel for his rapid waters out of the ſolid 
rock. We gradually regained the low lands, 
and at eleven o'clock halted among ſome 
ſhrubs, to refreſh ourſelves and cattle. Here 
our Arab overtook us with the miſſing camel. 


The circumſtance of his wandering 1s very 
uncommon.. The camel is the moſt ſtaid of 


all creatures, and remains by the baggage 


during 


V 
during the night without being picketed. 
The laſt ſtage was ſix hours or fifteen miles. 
At half paſt eleven we reſumed our march, 
and ſoon came to the foot of a prodigious 
hill, which we unexpectedly found we were 
to aſcend. It was perpendicular, like the 
one which we had paſſed ſome hours before; 
but what rendered the acceſs more difficult, 


the path which we were to tread, was nearly 
right up and down. The captain of the 


robbers, ſeeing the obſtacles we had to over- 
come, wiſely ſent all his camels round the 


mountain, where he knew there was a de- 


file, and only accompanied us with the beaſt 
he rode. We luckily met with no accident 
in climbing this height, which our people tell 
us, is the laſt we ſhall encounter. We jour- 
neyed over the top until one o'clock, when 
we deſcended into a valley by a paſſage eaſy 
enough. Here we were ſurprized with the 


| ſight of a man and a camel, who were half- 


concealed by a ſpreading buſh. Our ſervants 
were firſt, and gave the alarm ; upon which 
the captain of the robbers puſhed on his ca- 
mel at its utmoſt ſpeed, regardleſs of danger, 
and meditating, perhaps, the ſeizure of ſome 
booty. Our Arabs followed him, and pre- 
ſently ſurrounded the man, My companions 
and myſelf haſted after. Our ſituation was 
difficult on ſuch an oceaſion; but we had al- 
ready determined on the part we were to 
take, ſhould the diſtreſs of a W 

claim 
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claim our protection. We were bound by 
the ties of honour, to obferve a ſtrict neu- 
trality towards the robbers, except when 
they infringed the rights of human nature in 
our Happily for us all, the man in 
queſtion was no fubject for their depredati- 
ons. We ſoon came up to him, and found 
he was a courier, who left Cairo but yeſter- 
day, and is proceeding with letters to ſome 
town on the river. He is known to the rob- 
ber, or it ſeems that he would not have ven- 
tured through the defart. He tells us that 
all is quiet again at Cairo. This news, and 
the certain vicinity of the city, haye put us 
all into goad ſpirits. The arduous enter- 
rize is nearly accompliſhed, and the palm of 
'Tucceſs is at hand! 1682 
We left the principal Arabs to entertain 
the ſtranger with coffee, and toiled through 
the valley until half paſt five o'clock, when 
we halted to dine. We were now joined by 
thoſe Arabs, and preſently after.by the reſt 
of the robbers, who had made an aſtoniſhing 
march to overtake ys. This ſtage was ſix 
hours, or fifteen miles. After a light re- 
freſnment of bread, we moved on at ſeven 
with the moon, which was now at full, and 
afforded us à clear light to march over a hilly 
region until twelve o'clock, when we ſpread 
our beds under a bank, to ſnatth a ſhort re- 
; pore The Arabs tell us we muſt be ſtirring 
beo 


fore day-break, Which, added to our 


[492 ] | 
march to-day,” pronounces them to be, anzi- 


ous to finiſh our toilſome journey. This 


place is but a ſhort diſtance from the river, 


The laſt ſtage was five hours, or twelve miles, 
and by, ons reckoning W5 are 20m 20k miles 
rom Ghinnah. Our courſe to-day has been 


THURSDAY, 18th, SgeT3MBBR- 
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[ 472 J 
way we paſſed by a village to our left, called 
Vel Hadie, and at ſeven o'clock halted at 
the town of Iſcour, where we expected to 
find a boat. But our expectations were vain; | 
although Hadgee Uttalah went himſelf to the 
houſe of the principal officer, to obtain an 
order for one. While we remained here, I 
aſcended an eminence without the town, and 
was' preſented with the moſt romantic proſ- 
ect that imagination can portray. The 
Nite had now ſurrounded a long flip of 
land, which appeared to be in the midſt of 
his ſtream, and diſplayed a bed of diverſifi- 
ed green. A large wood towered its head 
on this iſland, and altogether formed a ſtrik- 
ing contraſt to the aſſet mountains, which 
overlook his weſtern ſhores. ' About a mile 
from this charming retreat, buried in the de- 
fart from common obſervation, the robbers 
have their reſidence. They attended us thus 
far, and then returned to their tents, which 
they had pointed out to us on the road, as 
the dwellings of their families. Their de- 
arture was ſecret, or as we call it, was a 
rench leave, Hadgee Uttalah inſinuates, . 
that their captain took this ſtep, in order to 
thew his diſintereſtednefs, | .and to ſave us 
the pain of being obli ed to diſmiſs him, 
without a preſent. 157 this inſinuation be 
juſt and = have no reaſon; to doubt it--- 
there was a modeſty in this procedure, which 
ea have done credit to a man of th mol 
8 mo 
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moſt libera]. education. Indeed, the whole 
behaviour of theſe robbers has been ſo ex- 
traordinary, and the adventure itſelf is of ſo 
novel a caſt, that the reader would ſcarcely 
excuſe me for parting with them, with- 
out making ſome obſervations on the ſub- 
ject. 5 1 
| Of all the different tribes of Arabians 
which we have met with, theſe tenants of 
the deſart alone, have afforded us unqueſti- 
onable proofs of generoſity and honour. 
We had ſought for theſe virtues in the courts 
of princes, and found them in the unculti- 
vated waſte. Here no prejudices are har- 
boured, no vain diſtinctions of religion give 
.riſe to deſpicable perſecutions. If the ſword 
be drawn, it is never wanton in its execu- 
tion, and ſtill reſpeQs the laws of friendſhip 
and faith. Like the ſavage inmates of the 
wild, theſe robbers rove through habit, and 
are only rapacious when urged by ſtrong ne- 
ceſſity. Man is their foe, more than th 

are the foe of man. But to theſe robbers 
alone this reflection will, perhaps, hold. 
Baniſhed without cauſe from ſociety, by the 
remiſſneſs of the laws, and influenced by 
education to think lightly of their treſpaſles, 
why ſhould we marvel to hear of people in 
this profeſſion, whoſe. morals and manners 
would not diſgrace a city? This poſition is 
at leaſt evident. By the ſtrict connection 
þetween them, and the frequent trial to 
E which 
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which their fidelity is put, they have formed 
a character amang themſelves, which is un- 
known to the reſt of their countrymen. A 
character, which has excited this involuntary 
tribute of praiſe from a ſtranger; and which 
is, indeed, worthy of a better fate! 

'The laſt ſtage was three hours, or ſeven 
miles. At ten o'clock we left Iſcour, and 
proſecuted our journey along the banks of 
the Nile. We met with no villages for ſome 
miles, At one o'clock we faw the pyramids 
very diſtinctly, lying to the weſtward of the 


+ # * 


riyer. Theſe we had obſeryed from Iſcour 
though forty miles diſtant from them; but 
from their magnitude, conceived them to have 
been hills of ſtone. We now were aſcertained | 
of our approach to Cairo; and on my aſk- 
ing our conductor the uſe of thoſe ſtructures, 
he told us ſo many fables of their origin and 
riches, as afforded us ample entertainment 
on the road. Not that the dreams of ſuper- 
ſition withdrew our attention, from the 
reality of the viſion which delighted our 
eyes. We were ſtruck with awe, in con- 
templating theſe amazing mounments of anti- 
quity. Every thing conſpired to touch the 
traveller's mind with the ſublimeſt ideas. 
The rude grandeur of the ſtupendous moun- 
tains behind the pyramids; the aftoniſhin 
height of the pyramids themſelves, whic 
appear to rival the works of nature; the 
Dead h and rapidity of the river which — 
e e beneat 


* 
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beneath them, ſo renowned in ſong, and ſo 
fertile of uncommon productions, united to 
raife a picture worthy of a Brooke's * pencil 
to deſcribe. Nor did I conſider an herd of 

camels, that were browſing on our fide of 
the river, as a ſmall addition to the magniſi- 
cence of the proſpect, which was compoſed 
of the moſt gigantic objects in nature! In 
this march two of our camels were ſo far 
jaded, as to reduce us to diſtribute what lit- 
tle burdens remained to them among the reſt, 
and to leave them at a village on the road. 
It was now, that we acknowledged the pru- 
dence of bringing the additional camels. 
We no longer afcribed the meafure to an 
ſelfiſh views; and wholly acquitted the 
Arabs of a defign to deceive us; as the diffi- 
_ culties in this mountainous journey were ſuf- 
ficient to break the heart of a camel itſelf. 
At five in the evening, we arrived at Tinnah, 
a town almoſt oppoſite the pyramids, where 
we preſently procured a boat to carry us to 
Cairo, which is but twelve miles diftant. 
The laſt ſtage was ſeven hours, or eighteen 
miles; ſo that our journey over the defart, 
from Ghinnah to this place, has been, by 
our reckoning, 333 miles. „ ds: 


* An eminent painter of Ireland, whoſe talents in his 


profeſſion promiſe to illumine the riſing glory of his 
country. | 


Tinnah 
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1 is a ſmall but pleaſant town, 2 
ſtands upon the reputed ſite of antient Baby- 
lon. There are no veſtiges, however, of that 
ſplendid city; nor any ruins here ſave thoſe 
of modern edifices. The houſes are prettily 
ſhaded with trees, and the environs laid out 
in fields of grain. It is eaſy to account for 
the extinction of antient ruins in a peopled 
place; but how are we to explain this ex- 
tinction in a deſart, except we recur to the 
hurricanes of ſand in which they may be 
buried, or rather doubt their exiſtence at 
once? We met with many ſpots in the de- 
ſart, fit enough for cultivation; but not a 
ruin of any kind, to denote the habitations 
of men. It is probable, therefore, that the 
geographers of old wrote without adequate 
information on the ſubject; and have given 
cities and tribes to a waſte, which has been 
deſolate ſince the creation of the world *. 

While we ſupped upon our remaining rice, 
we were ſurrounded with crouds of people, 
who beheld us with curioſity, and learnt our 
adventures from the Arabs with ſurprize. 
At nine o'clock we joyfully embarked for 
Cairo. Beſides e and our domeſtics, 


| * They have even exceeded thoſe whom Swift ridi- 
cules— 


& Who o'er unhabitable downs, 
Place elephants for want of towns.“ 


Had ge 


an} 

Hadgee Uttalah and the camel-owners, ac- 
companied us in the boat. By them we 
promiſed to gratify the drivers, who were 
ſorry enough to leave us. The moon was 
juſt riſen, and without ſail or oar, we fell 
_ down briſkly with the current. Every thing 
vwore a placid aſpect, and ſeemed ominous of 
the ſtate of the capital. We paſſed by many 
villages, which appeared very pictureſque by 
the pale light of the moon, and at midnight 
anchored on the weſtern bank E Cairo, 
to take a ſhort repoſe. 


FRIDAY; 1908 I ee IS! 2 0 
About two. this morning we weighed, and 
Rood into. the khalis or channel, which runs 
from the river into the city. This channel 
is of a conſiderable breadth, and was lined 
on each ſide with trading vellels and plea- 
ſure-boats; which diſplayed convincing to- 
kens of the commerce and wealth of the.ca- 
pital of Egypt. The ſtrength of the current 
is here encreaſed, and the boatmen exerted 
no little {kill in ſteering through the grove of 
maſts, which roſe like a wood around us. 
The ſhores on either hand of us, were adorn-. 
ed with gardens., and ſummer-houſes ; the 
dews which fell thickly upon our heads, 
were impregnated with the fragrance of the 
paſſing gale, which - * whiſpered W 1 
ole 


| W 
14 ſtole the balmy ſpoil.” Our minds were now 
1 diveſted of the perturbation which had ſo 
THY long poſſeſſed them, and were fitted to ad- 
mit the charming ſcene. It ſeemed to be the 
11 effect of ſuch tt, as Armida is ſaid 
is | to have exhibited to regain-the affections of 
"1 her lover. Erewhile we wandered, like Ri- 
| naldo, through gloomy vales and dreary 
WH! waſtes: And now, are ſuddenly tranſported 
1 o the elyſium he found to Fately palaces 
8 and vernal lands. We went under the ftern 
of a Turkiſh frigate, which was galley-built 
and carried about twenty braſs guns. She 
was probably ſtationed here, to protect the 
channel during the late troubles; but from 
the bad look-out which the Turkiſh failors 
Keep, it would be no ditficult matter for 
an Enemy to have ſurprized her in tlie 
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At three o'clock we arrived at Old Caito, 
and after dreſſing ourſelves in our beſt Turk- 
iſh cloaths, we landed our baggage on the 
Wharf, and diſcharged our boat. We were 
ko remain here until day: break, and my com- 


— 


11 1 and 1 diverted ourſelves in exatnin- 
Ing the place. In ſtraying about, I came to 


a garden ſurrounded by a lofty wall. On 
one ſide of it there was a latticed window, 
Which appeared to give light to'a bower, as 
the lattices were entwined with a ſpreaditig 
vine, whoſe grapes prong 1h, comers without. 
As I was admiring the fruit by n 
| ight 


e | 
light of the moon, the ſound of a guittar 
ſuddenly ſtruck my ears. It iſſued from the 
window, and was at times accompanied by a 
female voice. I was too far removed from 
the performer, to reap the excellence of her 
ſkill: but the novelty of the adventure, and 

the plaintiveneſs of the tune, kept me fixed, 
as it were, to the ſpot. The window was 
infinitely too high to be ſcaled without a lad- 
der, or my curioſity to behold a damſel, 
whom my imagination had pictured out in 
all the graces of beauty and youth, might 
have led me into a ſcrape, I was now called 
away by the Arabs to 3 They preſſed 
us much to ſend for aſſes, a ſtand of which 
was in the neighbourhood, as we ſhould find 
ourſelves much tired by the walk to the En- 
egliſh factory. Our pride was ſtartled at this 
propoſition; and we perſiſted in our reſolu- 
tion to go on foot, to the great aſtoniſhment 
of the Arabs, who made no allowance for 
our ignorance of the cuſtoms here. We. ſet 
out an at dawn of day, and left all 


our ſeryants but Ibrahim, to ſtay by the bag- 
gage, until we ſent camels for it. e found 


the road none of the beſt, and after going 
for near a mile, along a dead wall that fort: 
the channel we had come up, we entered the 
new city at a little paſt ſix o'clock. . The 
ſtreets began now to be filled with people, 
and the ſhops diſplayed their various commo- 
dities for ſale. The favour of the hot bread 
5 ä had 
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had ſuch an effect upon our noſtrils, that 
ſhame alone deterred us from ſtopping in the 
ſtreet, to break our faſts with ſuch a new and 
delicious morſel. In ſpite of our diſguiſe, 
we were immediately known to be foreign- 
ers; and the eroud repeatedly expreſſed to- 
kens of ſurprize, which our Arabs told us, 
aroſe from ſeeing us on foot. To obviate 
this impertinence, we enquired if we could 
not proceed by water. A canal was near us, 
and the Arabs called to the rowers of a gay- 
looking barge, which took us on board. We 
were now ſheltered from the ſun, which was 
waxing warm, and were ſhoved along at an 
eaſy rate, between the rows of lofty build- 
ings that face the canal. ws of lo lattices 
on either ſide we diſcovered women, in the 
Greek and Turkiſh habits ; and one in par- 
ticular, of uncommon beauty, who came to 
the window to taſte of the morning air. Be- 
fore ſe ven o'clock we landed in a line with 
a quarter, called the File Moo/ty, where the 
ſeveral European factories are ſituated, and 
in a few minutes reached Mr. Baldwin's 
Houſe, of whom ſuch frequent mention has 
been made in this work. Though a perfect 
ſtranger to our perſons, we were received 
with great cordiality by this gentleman. Not- 
withſtanding the many letters which we had 
addreſſed to him, our ſtory was only com- 
municated to him yeſterday, and that by the 
Indian Fakeer, who delivered our letter ſafe- 


1 
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7 after a thouſand difficulties. He was 
0 


rty- five days on his paſſage; had been taken 


priſoner repeatedly, by each of the contend- 


ing parties; and eſcaped detention, on ac- 
count of his poverty and vocation. We were 
glad to find this faithful fellow had received 
his promiſod reward, and wiſhed to repeat 
our thanks to him. | 

Mr. Baldwin now congratulated us on our 
arrival, which he utterly deſpaired of, as ſoon 
as ne learnt our condition. He was ſo conſi- 
derate'as to apply laſt night to the bey of 
Cairo, for a letter to the Shaik UI Arab for 
our releaſe; and to order one of his ſervants 


to get ready to carry the letter. He had 


taken theſe preliminary ſteps; but owned 
that he was doubtful of their ſucceſs, when 
he conſidered our remote ſituation, and the 
troubles which agitated the country. He was 
equally charmed with ourſelves, with the 
behaviour of Iſman Abu Ally; and propoſes 
to acknowledye it, in the name of the king 
and the people of Great Britain. This he 
ſignified to Hadgee Uttalah and his compa- 
nions in the Arabian language, which he 
ſpeaks very fluently ; and defired them to 
call for our letters and preſents, when they 
had finiſhed their buſineſs in this city. 

Now we bade adieu to all anxiety and care. 
Our troubles appeared to be at an end, and we 
were only ſtudious to conſole ourſelves for 
the loſs of ſociety, which we had ſo long en- 

E 1 dured. 
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dured, Peace was reſtored to Cairo; and the 
operations of war removed to the parts we 
had come from ; whither Ibrahim Beg and 
and the fugitive Beys were fled. To recover 
ourſelves from the fatigues of our journey, to 
inſpect the curioſities of this city, and to 
prepare for our progreſs to Alexandria, are 
the points to which our attention 1s turned. 
We obtained from the public papers, the moſt 
ſatisfactory accounts of our concerns in En- 
gland; and nothing occurred to damp the 
happineſs of this day, which I may venture 
to lay, was the ſineereſt we had ever expe- 
rienced. We diſpatched camels for our bag- 
gage, and in the evening accompanied Mr. 
Baldwin to a French merchant's houſe ; 
where we found a great deal of company aſ- 
ſembled to play at cards. Among them was 
a very agreeable girl, of Greek extraction by 
the mother's ſide, Her father is a French- 
man, aud now at Marſeilles; which has en- 
abled the young lady to obtain a perfect 
knowledge of the French tongue, and to 
render herſelf very entertaining to travellers 
who paſs this way. Though her dreſs is 
_ conſonant to the Turkiſh mode, it by no 
means disfigures her perſon ; but has rather 
ſomething pleaſing in its novelty, to the eyes 
of an European. One of my companions 
appears to be but too ſenſible of the charms 
of the fair Cecilia; and I am told, that this 
is not the firſt conqueſt ſhe has made Oo 


2 
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the Aſfestione of Engliſh paſſengers. 'The 
Europeans who reſide here, all conform tg 
the Turkiſh habit; but this is not expected 
from ſojourners like us. As our Eaſtern 
cloaths therefore are much the worſe for 
wear, we intend to-morrow to reſume our 
own dreſs, except at ſuch times as we viſit 
places where it may give offence. The En- 
gliſh nation alone, take this liberty with im- 
punity. And l was let into an anecdote of a 
friend and countryman of mine, who went 
to the houſe of the bey here in a ſhaul tur- 
ban. This is ſtrictly prohibited to Chriſtians 
of all denominations ; but was nevertheleſs 
overlooked. in him, becauſe he was an En- 
WO 
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SATURDAY, 2oth SEPTEMBER. - 


We ſtaid within doors to-day, to amuſe 
ourſelves with the new publications from 
England, and to ſettle our voyage to France. 
There is a French ſhip at Alexandria, which 
is to fail the beginning of next month for 
Marſeilles; and Mr. Baldwin has applied to 
her agent here for a paſſage for us. He intends 
ſending diſpatches for the Company in this 
veſſel, and will be better aſcertained of the 
| preciſe time of her departure. 

M.iſir Ul Kaira, or the City of Anguiſh, 
ſo called from the frequent viſits * it 
1i 2 as 
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has received from the plague, but commonly. 
termed Grand Cairo by us, 1s ſituated in the 
latitude of 30% 3 N. on an artificial branch 
of the Nile. Old Cairo nearly faces the 
river; but the New city is removed above a 
mile from it, and approaches to the range of 
mountains which runs through Upper Egypt, 
and abruptly breaks off here. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the fineſt cities in the Eaſt; 
which, from the preſent ſtile of architecture 
that reigns among the Orientals, is but a 
faint commendation. The houſes are in ge- 
neral built of ſtone, and, being elevated to 
ſeveral ſtories, would make a grand appear- 


ance, notwithſtanding the inelegance of their 


ſtructure, were not the effect deſtroyed by 
the exceſſive narrowneſs of the ſtreets. . This 
is one of the cauſes to which the ingenious 
Dr. Mead aſcribes the birth of the plague in 


this capital; but experience evinces, that it 


ariſes from foreign and adventitious cauſes, 


There has not been a plague here for theſe 


ſeven years; which is rendered more re- 
markable, by the commencement of the 


Ruſſian war at the date of its ceſſation. No 


one can account for this; though a year ſel- 
dom paſſed by before, without a viſit from 
it. I do not recollect if any writer has taken 
notice of a circumſtance, that diveſts this 
fell deſtroyer of a conſiderable portion of 
his terrors in this quarter of the world, and 
opens an ample field for philoſophical ſpecu- 


lation. 
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lation. 'The melancholy conſequences of the 
page are well known to us. The laws 
ave been alarmed at its very name; and 
our ports have been ſo regulated, as wholly 
to exclude it. The gay metropolis of Lon- 
don was formerly depopulated by it; and, 
in our own age, we have ſeen the flouriſhing 
city of Marſeilles rendered a deſart by its 
ravages. From ſcenes within the ſphere of 
his knowledge, an elegant and ſentimental 


poet of our nation thus feelingly deſcribes 
its baneful influence : | 


© The ſullen door, 
Vet uninfected, on its cautious hinge 
Fearing to turn, abhors ſociety: — 
Dependants, friends, relations, Love himſelf, 
Savaged by Woe, forget the tender tie, 
The ſweet engagement of the feeling heart.“ 


This picture is juſt, ſo far as it relates to this 
malady in Europe. But in Turkey the caſe 
is altered; and we look in vain for theſe 
ſtrokes of the pathetic. The Mahometans 
are confirmed 3 and are not 
to be deterred by the fear of contagion, from 
attending their brethren in diſtreſs. The 
miſtakes of the head here expand the heart 
with the tide of humanity. The dying have 
their exit ſmoothed by the tender offices of 
friendſhip; and thouſands are ſnatched from 
an untimely grave, by the force of an happy 
i pre- 
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prejudice. It is true, that many are plunged 


into. this diſtemper, who might otherwiſe 


have avoided it; but the cvil is far out- 


weighed by the good which reſults from it. 


For the diſtemper is by no means fatal. 
With care and attention, the greater part of 
the infected generally recover. I have my- 
ſelf ſeen a man here, who has had the 
plague no leſs than five times; each of which 
is diſtinguiſhed by blotches upon different 
parts of his body, which he will carry with 
him to his tomb. 

One of the moſt noted things here, 1s.an 


aqueduct which conveys water from the Nile 


to the caſtle, that ſtands on an hill in the eaſt 
quarter of the city. 'This aqueduct runs a 


very conſiderable length. We ſaw it as we 
came from Old Cairo, and were told that its 


courſe is two miles, It is built of ſtone, and 
lined on each ſide with lofty gothic arches, 
which give it a very noble appearance. It 
is however a modern work; and cannot be 
clafſled among the antiquities of Egypt. 
Theſe we are to begin upon, as ſoon as our 
bodies are reſtored to their former vigaur. 
But the pyramids and the catacombs are too 
diſtant for our minute inſpection; and we 
can only regret, that our time admits of our 
taking but a paſſing view of them. Travel- 
lers hike us, who fall by accident into a coun- 
try replete with the monuments of paſt ages, 
and whole time is not at their own diſpoſal, 
; | to 
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to gratify the deſire of inveſtigating the re- 


mains of decayed art, can only ſkim the ſur- 


face of the ſtream they would willingly dive 
into; and have but the merit of an inclina- 
tion to extend information. 


The late changes which happened here, are 


conſidered of little or no moment among the 


inhabitants. The depoſing of a bey is at- 
tended with no tumult or bloodſhed within 
the walls; where not only the natives but 
the European factors, are protected from vio- 
lence by remaining within doors. Though 
no greater revolution could have taken place 
in any government, the whole conteſt ſub- 
ſiſted without the gates: and during an ob- 
ſtinate battle at Bulac for the ſovereignty, 
nothing but order and tranquillity reigned in 
Cairo. This idea is carried further here than 
in any other empire. And ſo ſacred do the 
Turks hold the privilege of a man's houſe, 
that ſcarce an inſtance can be produced 
among them, of private property being plun- 
dered in any revolution in the ſtate. A proof 
of this was recently diſplayed. The fugitive 
beys were, for ſeveral days, in poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle which commands the city. When 
they found it expedient to quit their poſt, 
they retired with their troops through the 
ſtreets, and enforced a diſcipline, that pre- 
ſerved the city from the leaſt outrage. Nor 
diſappointed ambition, nor grievous neceſſi- 
ty, N influence them to injure a peopte, 
who 
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who were devoted to a ſucceſsful rival, or 
repleniſh their finances, by a mode fo repug- 
nant to their cuſtoms. Be it known to the 
Chriſtian leaders of war, that theſe infidels 
were baniſhed their capital—yet. voluntarily 
left it in the enjoyment of that proſperity, 
to which they were loſt ! 

In the evening we went to the hummum, 
to refreſh ourſelves after our journey. We 
found it an handſome ſtone fabric, crowned 
with a large dome, through which the light 
is admitted to a ſquare apartment below. In 
this apartment the company aſſemble, to un- 
dreſs themſelves for the bath; and here they 
return, to ſmoak and drink coffee after the 
operation; for which purpoſe the hall is ſur- 
rounded with alcoves. There are ſmall re- 
ceſſes on every ſide of the hall, which con- 
tain cocks or Ae of hot and cold water, 
to temperate the bath, agreeably to the in- 
clinations of every one. The floor is pa ved 
with a diverſity of coloured marbles, and 
adds much to the elegance of theſe receptacles 
of luxury. The ceremony is pretty nearly 
the ſame as in other parts of Turkey; and 
having been often deſcribed, there is no need 
of a repetition here. I will juſt add, that 
the cuſtom is not only cleanly, but healthy 
to the laſt degree; and it is merely the im- 


moderate uſe of it that prevails here, which 


can occaſion its being condemned by the 
 praQtitioners of phy ſic. 


SUNDAY, 
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SUNDAY, 21ſt SEPTEMBER. 


We were introduced to an * Engliſn gen- 
tleman this morning, who is in the ſervice 
of the bey. He commands the artillery, 
and was on the expedition to Syria, in the 
year 1774, when Mahomet Beg took the 
cities of Acra and Joppa. During the late 
diſputes he was ſtationed in Cairo, and re- 
tired with the depoſed beys into the caſtle. 
But this was only to ſave appearances with 
the beys, in whoſe power he was. His heart 
inclined to Iſmaul Beg; whom he joined on 
the retreat of his adverſaries. From this of- 
ficer, as well as Mr. Baldwin, I gained the 
particulars of the late revolution. It was 
quickly conceived, and as quickly executed; 
and appears to have been the reſult of no 
great intrigues or difficulties. Simple and 
unintereſting as the event may be held by 
the ſubjects of more ſtable governments, the 


relation of it may give riſe to refleQions not 
unuſeful, to compariſons not unfavourable 


to the reader. 

At the death of Mahomet Beg the reins 
of power devolved to the hands of four 
principal beys. Ibrahim Beg, Morad Beg, 
AYER Beg, and Iſmaul Beg, were co- 


This is more than ſuſpected to be an ; unfortunate 
character, who was obliged to quit his native country 


ſome years ago, on the imputation of a crime of a dark 
hue, 


partners 
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his character was ſo far preferable to that of 
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partners in the empire of Egypt. The ba- 
thaw, who is ſent here by the Porte, has no 
real influence in the councils. He has not 


even a voice in affairs of ſtate; which he is 


content to leave to the management of the 
beys, on condition of being paid the tribute 
which the Porte exacts. Nay, the beys have 
ſometimes carried matters to ſo high a pitch, 
that there is an inſtance of Mahomet Beg's 
refuſing to ſubmit to this tax, and denying 
the ſuperiority of the Porte. The fluctuat- 
ing ſtate of the Turkiſh government, and 
the war in which it was then involved, pre- 
vented its reſenting the inſult. But weak as 
its arms may be, there is no doubt of the 
ſtrength of its politics in this quarter. This 


revolution was certainly countenanced by the 
baſhaw; and to him Iſmaul Beg is partly in- 
debted for his ſucceſs, in expelling his bre- 


thren from an adminiſtration, in which the 


had practiſed every ſpecies of fraud and op- 
preſſion. 

The conteſt ſuddenly commenced about 
the end of laſt July. Iſmaul Beg marched 
a body of troops which he had ſecretly col- 
lected, without the gates of Cairo; and ſent 
a formal challenge to his brother beys, to go 
out, and decide their difterences 1n a pitched 
battle. There was ſomething ſo gallant and 
open in this proceeding of Iſmaul Beg, and 


his 
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his competitors, that he ſoon found himſelf 
at the head of a greater number of partizans, 
than the allied beys could bring into the field. 
They inet him, however, with apparent reſo- 
lution, at the appointed place; and the twoar- 
mies approached near enough together, for the 
commanders to revile each other for their con- 


duct, in the moſt opprobrious terms. Iſmaul 


Beg firſt gave the order for the charge, which 
was executed ſword in hand, though there 
were boats full of artillery, belonging to 
each party, at hand, and the troops them- 
ſelves were furniſhed with fire-arms, But 
a thirſt of revenge, and an eagerneſs for 


blood, which mark the aſpect of a civil war, 


| hurried them beyond reflection; and tempt- 

ed the combatants to truſt, as they did of 
old, to the ſtrength of their limbs. The 
conflict was ſharp and bloody ; but was de- 
termined in about a quarter of an hour, in 
favour of Iſmaul Beg, who drove his oppo- 
nents back into the city. Muſtapha Beg 
fled immediately to Upper Egypt; but Ibra- 
him Beg and Morad Beg, :took refuge in the 
caſtle, wk ich they declared they would defend 
to the laſt extremity. 

Their ſituation was ſtrong, and matters 
for ſome days had a promiſing appearance. 
They maintained a correſpondence in the ci- 
ty, and flattered themſelves with ſpeedy re- 
lief from Muſtapha Beg. But this dawn of 


hope 
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hope was quickly overcaſt. Their miſcon- 
duct compleated what their misfortune be- 
gan, Jealouſies aroſe between the chiefs, 
and entailed a ſudden defection among their 
_ adherents, In ſhort, they found their num- 
bers ſo decreaſed, that they judged them- 
ſelves unſafe in their poſt, and contrived the 
means of eſcape. They retreated at mid- 
night to the Nile, where they embarked un- 


moleſted for Jirje, on beats that had been | 


prepared for them. 
This eſcape was accompliſhed, as ſome 
think, by the connivance of Iſmaul Beg 
himſelf, who was glad, at any rate, to be 
rid of the preſence of his rivals. But he 
had ſoon reaſon to repent of this ſtep. In 
the courſe of a week, he found the fugi- 
tive beys were at the head of a conſiderable 
body of men, which they had raiſed upon 
the river. This force was ſtrengthened by a 
fleet of gallies under the command of Muſ- 
tapha Beg. To cruſh this danger in its in- 
fancy, Iſmaul Beg ſent up a large armament 
to engage them; and had the mortification 
to ſee it return vanquiſhed and diſperſed. 
The tide was now turned, and ſucceſs ſeem- 
ed to deſert the banners of the victor. Fluſh- 
ed with this critical advantage, Ibrahim Beg 
hotly purſued the troops of his adverſary; 
and thought of nothing, but re-entering the 
capital in triumph. Terror preceded his 
ſteps, and Egypt prepared herſelf to ſubmit 
again 
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again to his yoke. In this eventful moment, 
Iſmaul Beg marched without the walls of 

the city, and, with the concurrence of the 
baſhaw, who has the charge of it, ſet up 
the ſtandard of the Prophet ; which 1s only 
diſplayed in times of extreme danger, and 
invites all true Muſſulmen to draw their 
{words in its defence. This manoeuvre ex- 
ceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations. He 
recruited his army, and revived the ſpirits of 
the ſoldiers to ſuch a degree, that, advanc- 
ing to meet Ibrahim about the middle of 
Auguſt, he totally defeated him, after an 
obſtinate encounter. Ibrahim Beg is ſaid to 
have fought very gallantly on this day; and 
not to have quitted the field, until he had 
two horſes killed under him. He fled with 
precipitation up the Nile, while the remains 
of his troops ſubmitted to the conqueror, 
and has now joined Morad Beg and Muſta- 
pha Beg, as I have before mentioned, during 
our reſidence at Ghinnah, He was latel 
followed by conſiderable detachments from 
hence, which it is expected will compel the 
unfortunate chiefs to ſeek for refuge in ano- 
ther country. n MIRA | 
On his return to Cairo, Iſmaul Beg was 
univerſally acknowledged as the reigning 
bey, and his title recognized by the Porte. 
This is a circumſtance very zgreeable to Mr. 
Baldwin, and the European merchants ſet- 
tled here, who were much oppreſſed by 
; Ibrahim 
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Ibrahim Beg, and find a ſenſible difference 
in the deportment and diſpoſition of his ſuc- 
ceſſor. He is an encourager of commerce, 
and diſplays a partiality for the Englith, 


| Whole recent attempts to reſtore the naviga- 


tion of the Red-ſea have excited his admira- 


tion and eſteem. The few executions which 


have taken place ſince his acceſſion to pow- 
er, denote his humanity, and exhibit a con- 


duct which wholly deviates from the general 


line of Mahometan politics. 
In the evening we accompanied Mr. Bald- 


win to the houſe of a Greek lady, who is 


married to a Frenchman. She is a native of 
Scio, and, though the mother of feveral 
children, till does credit to the accounts of 
the beauties of that iſland. She has a daugh- 
ter about ſeventeen, in whom are renewed 
the charms of the parent. Indeed there is no 
doubt but the Turks poſleſs the fineſt women 
in the world, whom their vicinity to Greece 
gives them an opportunity of procuring. The 
brother of this damſel is likely to go in the 
ſame ſhip with us to Marſeilles, where they 
have a ſiſter married: in which caſe, the 
fair Victoria has given him an unfailing re- 
commendation to our notice. 


MONDA Y, 22d SEPTEMB ER. 
We ſallied forth this morning in company 


with the commandant of the artillery, who 
18 
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is kind enough to be our guide in viſiting 
the curioſities of Cairo. As no Chriftian, 
without the ſanction of the bey, is allowed 
to ride an horſe here, we were content to 
mount that humble animal, the aſs, in order 
to be conveyed to the places which we pro- 
poſed to examine. To obtain that ſanction, 
the ſon of a nobleman of the firſt rank and 
family in England, is ſuppoſed to have made 
conſiderable preſents to the bey, when he 
paſſed through this city ſome years ago. But 
the conſequence was, to protect him from 
the inſults of the populace, there was a 
guard obliged to be placed about his horſe 
when he ſtirred abroad. The diſtinction, 
therefore, was dearly purchaſed, on every 
account. Every thing grows familiar by ha- 
bit; and Europeans think no more of be- 
ſtriding an afs here, than they would of pop- 
ping into a hackney- coach in Paris or Lon- 
don. It is the common mode of convey- 
ance, and aſſes are to be found in every 
ſtreet, for the accommodation of gentlemen 
who are aſhamed to be ſeen on foot. We 
were not in this ſecret on the morning of 
our arrival here, or we would not have ſhun- 
ned a ſeeming indignity to incur a profeſſed 
one. | 

We puſhed on our beaſts through a num- 
ber of extenſive ſtreets, in our way to the 
caſtle, which ſtands upon a folid rock nearly 
in the centre of the city. The ſtreets are 

| univerſally 
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univerſally narrow, and ſo crouded with 


people, that we experienced no little difficul- 


ty in getting along. But this difficulty was 


balanced by the coolneſs which reigns in 


them. The narrow paſſage draws a conſtant 
fupply of air; and the height of the houſes 
affords a ſhade at noon to the paſſengers be- 
low. We were immediately ſenſible of our 
approach to the caſtle. The ground riſes 
pretty gradually, until we got towards the 
top of the hill. Here it breaks off into an 
abrupt ſteep, and we diſmounted and left our 
aſſes with their owners, before we entered 
one of the poſterns of the caſtle. The fortifi- 


cations of this place are in a diſmantled ſtate, 


though the elevation of the hill is a ſufficient 
ſtrength to people determined to defend them- 
ſelves. We paſſed through many ſtreets, which 


are inhabited by the domeſtics and dependants 


of the baſhaw, who uſually takes up his 


quarters in this fortreſs. We directed our 
Reps to a building, which is reputed to be 


the hall where Joſeph gave audience to his 


brethren, when they came to purchaſe corn 


in Egypt. This hall is the only remaining 


part of a large and magnificent edifice ; the 
ruins of which beſpeak the wealth and gran- 
deur of its founder. The hall is a a ſquare 


of about 60 feet, the roof of which was a 
dome, that was ſupported by a double row 
of granite pillars. The dome is fallen in ; 
but the pillars prononce its former ng 
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and magnitude. They are each of a ſingle 


ſtone, thirty feet high, and about twenty-ux 


inches diameter. There is a cornice of 
ſtone above them, which is inſcribed with 
letters of gold, in ſo obſolete a language, 
that we are told no one is able to read 
theme? 7 ine 4 | v7 

We went from thence to the council- 
chamber, where the baſhaw and the beys 
meet, to deliberate on public affairs. The 
apartment is of a vaſt length, and ornament- 
ed with relics of moſaic work, and pillars of 
porphyry. At the upper end there is a ſe- 
cluded ſeat for the baſhaw, ſurrounded with 
green lattices. Here he takes his poſt in all 
the vanity of ſtate, and has the mortificati- 


on of being privy to councils, in which he 


not only has no ſhare, but which frequently 
operate againſt his intereſt. There is a rope 
ſtill depending from a beam in this apart- 
ment, on which, it is ſaid, a bey was once 
hung, during ſome tumultuous diſputes at 


the council-board. There is nothing impro- 


bable in this ſtory. But it is not ſo eaſy to 
account, for their permitting this diſgraceful 
inſtrument of violence to remain in ſo con- 
ſpicuous a place. In an adjacent building 
they ſhewed us ſome arms of great antiqui- 
ty. Among thoſe moſt worthy of note, are 
ſome Roman battle-axes, and a bow of ſuch 
thickneſs and length, as would require the 


firength of a Patagonian to draw. 15 
: N KK Þ - We 


London does from the top of St. Paul's; but 


E 


We were now conducted to Joſeph's 
well. This is another work which bears the 


name of that Patriarch, and is, indeed, an 
aſtoniſhing monument of labour. It is ſo 
deep, that a number of oxen are con- 
ſtantly employed, in raiſing water for the 
accommodation of the garriſon, There is 
a team above to raiſe the water from a cham- 
ber below, ſixty feet from the ſurface of the 


earth. To this chamber you deſcend, by a 


flight of ſteps cut out of the ſolid rock; and 
here you find a ſecond team of oxen to draw 
the water to that level. The authenticity, 
however, of theſe works, which boaſt of fo 
early an origin, has been much doubted by 
late travellers. It would be preſumption in 


us to give a deciſion from a curſory view, on 


a matter which would require a diſpaſſionate 
inveſtigation. Before we quitted the caſtle, 
we aſcended a mount of earth, from whence 
we had an uninterrupted view of the city. 
It appears from hence not half ſo large as 


the extent of the Nile, which has ſpread it- 
ſelf into a lake, as far as the eye can reach; 


the cluſter of iſlands which crown the ſilver 


expanſe; and the majeſty of the mountains 
which bound the Tmiling ſcene, give a noble 
variety to the proſpect, which London, with 
all its opulence and grandeur, cannot afford. 
We went out of the caſtle through the prin- 
cipal gate; which faces the great 'market- 
5 | * place. 
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place. As we deſcended to it, we paſſed 
etween the houſes, where the fugitive beys 
remained, when they ſhut themſelves up in 

the caftle. % Afi; ee 120. IEG: 
We found our aſſes at the gate, where 
they had been brought by the direction of 
our conductor. On our return home we 
made a circuit of the city, and had an op- 
portunity of being apprized of our want of 
conſequence in this place. We met with 
one of the meſſengers of death, who deli- 
vers the fatal mandate to the ſubjeRt, who 
has become obnoxious to the bey. He is an 
officer of the firſt rank, and is diſtinguiſhed 


by a cap like a ſugar-loaf, at the ſight of 


which every Chriſtian is obliged to diſmount 
his aſs . We followed the example of our 
conductor; and as we alighted near the pa- 
lace of Morad Beg, he took us in to ſee it. 
We entered a ſpacious court- yard, and found 
a ſquare building with four handſome faces; 
but could not get in to ſee it, on account of 
the female ſide being inhabited. The Wo- 
men of the bey ſtill reſide here, although he 
will probably be in exile all his life. But 
ſuch reſpect do the Turks pay to the charac- 
ters of women, that there is no danger of 
their being moleſted either in perſon or pro- 
perty, however active the part their relati- 
ons, or even huſbands, may take in a time of 


* The-chiaux of the Janiſaries likewiſe exact thi s 
compliment from Chriſtians. 
Wes 3 =: trouble. 
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trouble. We had a teſtimony of this re- 
ſpect as we left the bey's palace. No leſs 
than thirty women were returning to it, 

mounted on mules, and attended by a guard 
of eunuchs. They were vailed from head 
to foot, and we are told, that no leſs a pu- 
niſhment than death would be the portion of 
any one, who would preſume to remove that 
curtain. We arrived at Mr. Baldwin's about 
noon, very well pleaſed with our morning's 
excurſion, and not at all diſſatisfied with the 
ſpirit and paces of our aſſes. 

In the evening we walked with Mr. Bald- 
win in a garden belonging to ſome Franciſ- 
can friars. It is neatly laid out in walks, 
and is an evening rendezvous for the Euro- 
peans of this city. We were here joined by 
a French nobleman, who is ſaid to be under 
a temporary baniſhment from the court of 
France. He is a man of polite addreſs, and 
paſſes for a proficient in the polite arts. We 
had a very agreeable ſpecimen of his {kill in 
muſic, as we adjourned to the French facto- 
ry, to be preſent at a concert in which he 
led the firſt violin, with uncommon taſte 
and execution. Mr. Baldwin bears a part 
at theſe little meetings, which are an admira- 
ble relief to a mind engaged in buſineſs. 


SATURDAY, 23d. 9 | 


Our departure is fixed for to-morrow even- 
ing, ſo that our ſtay in this capital will be 
| | * but 


„ 
bat ſhort. We would willingly have dedicat- 
ed another week to ſo celebrated a ſcene ; but 
our buſineſs interferes with our pleaſures, 
It is with double regret that we now look 
back to the time which we loſt at Ghinnah, 
and which might have been ſo profitably 
ſpent. i in the city and environs of Cairo; 
= Arabs came this: day to take leave of 
As ſoon as we could obtain money for 
— bills on London, we had diſcharged our 
notes of hand to Hadgee Uttalah, and given 


bimſelf and to all the 3 accord- 
ing to their rank, for their care and honeſty 
in bringing us ſafely here. We ſhould not 
have omitted the captain of the robbers, 
among the number of thoſe who demanded 
our acknowledgments, could we have pro- 
miſed | ourſelves the certainty of any token 
of ours reaching his hand. But our princi- 
pal concern was to ſhew our gratitude to the 
Shaik UL Arab, to whoſe friendſhip we owed 
more than we could poſſibly repay. We 
could not err in ſuppoſing, that a proof of 
our remembrance would make a greater im- 
preſſion at ſuch a diſtance, however trivial it 

might be, than a valuable oonſideration would 
have done at Ghinnah. He there had it in 
his power to reject our offerings; but ere this 
came to his poſſeſſion e ſhould have quitted 
the country. We could only conſult the 

genius of the people, to render a flight po 
| ent 
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ſent acceptable; though we did Gur venera- 


ble friend the juſtice to believe, that the in- 
tention of the preſent would be its chief re- 


| commendation in his eyes. A ＋ urkey car- 


Pet for the uſe of his ſerap lio, and a piece of 
ple broad cloth with ſattin faeings, for a 

veſt for himſelf, were what we put up on 

this oceaſion. To theſe Mr. Baldwin added 

ſome jars of French fruits and Italian ſwoet- 
meats, and other Tarities of this kind, 

whieh he judged would be agreeable te the 
ladies ef the ſeräglio. We delivered | theſe 
things into the charge of Hadgee Uttalah, 
With a complimentary letter from Mr Bald- 
win, and another from ourſelves.” Mr. Bald- 
win letter was conceived'in general terms. 
He ſpoke of thé generoſity, with” which the 
ſhaik had behaved towards ſome ef the fub- 
Jes of the king of Great Britain, and he eu- 
tolled the merit of the action. He thanked him 
in the king's name, for this inſtance of his good- 
will, and! begged leave to cultivate the e 
pondenies which had ſb accidently arifen 
between them. A eotreſpondenoe, he ad- 
ded; which had commenced in a manner ſo 
moch to the honour of the ſhaik, and which 
could not fail to extend his reputation to the 
'remoteft corners of the Britiſh dominions. 
Our letter, perhaps, was leſs oourtly, though 
not leſs ſinoere. We recapitulated the fa- 
vours which we Had received from the ſhaik. 


5 hinted at the deſperate ſituation i in warts 
is 
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his vigilance had diſcovered us, and compared 
it with our preſent happy circumſtances, The 
change we aſcribed entirely to his humanity. 
We lamented our inability to tranſmit him a 
more liberal token of our gratitude, and en- 
treated him to conſider the tender which we 
had preſumed to make, with his wonted can- 
dour and benevolence. Finally, we acknow- 
ledged the fidelity of the camel-drivers, wha 
had enabled us to comply with his laſt in- 
junctions, and to call the world to witneſs, 
that our high ſenſe of his favours would only 
ceaſe to exiſt with our live. 

Theſe letters were rendered into Arabie 
by Mr. Baldwin's interpreter. Sufficient 
praiſe cannot be given to that gentleman for 
the intereſt which he took in this affair. 
Our tribute, ſuch as it was, has already been 
paid him. It remains only for his employers 
to do juſtioe to the ſpirit with which he ſup- 
ported their credit, and that of the Engliſh 
nation. At parting he preſented Hadgee 
Uttalah with a pipe of ſome value; and we 
had the pleaſure to ſee him and. his compant- 
ons depart, not leſs ſatisfied with our bounty 
towards themſelves, than ſurprized at our 
remembrance of their abſent maſter. .. 
lt may not, perhaps, be thought imperti- 
nent to remark, that the report of theſe 
Arabs will be of no diſſervice to the Company, 
ſhould they adopt the idea of having their 
packets forwarded from India, by the way of 


Coſire 
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Coſire and Ghinnah. The port of Coſire is 
open at all ſeaſons of the year, while that of 
Suez is ſhut up by the northerly winds no 
lefs than eight months out of twelve. A fact 
which I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh i in a 
former part of this work. OP 
Amid theſe agreeable ir factions, we en- 
countered one of a different nature. After 
the repeated inſtances which Abdul Ruſſar 
had afforded us of his honeſty, it appeared 
that there were moments in which he was 
not proof to temptation. Ibrahim, ever in- 
dolent and ſimple, had from time to time 
ent this fellow money, and ſince our arrival 
at Cairo the ſum was conſiderably inereaſed. 
It was but yeſterday noon that we paid up 
Abdul Ruſſar's wages, at his own requeſt; 
and at night he decamped in Ibrahim's debt. 
This intelligence was juſt now communicated 
to us, and, from ſome circumſtances, it is 
probable that he is returned to his native 
country. To diſſipate Ibrahim's chagrin, in 
ſome meaſure, we took this opportunity to 
diſcharge our obligations to him. We had 
advanced ſome money to the captain on his 
account, on our leaving the Adventure; and 
we now preſented him with ſuch a gratuity 
as our finances would admit of. His ſervices 
were beyond the common claſs, and were 
not to be rewarded by any limited- wages. 
Our good-will was only to be bounded by 
our Ny; ; and he obtained from us a purſe 
con- 
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containing an hundred venetians. We could 
have wiſhed, indeed, the ſum had been 
doubled for his ſake. But when it is conſi- 
dered, that he will work his paſſage to India 
on the ſhips of next ſeaſon, and that Mr. 
Baldwin has generouſly offered him his table 
while he remains here, the ſum may be car- 
ried to his family free of all deductions, and 
will be no trivial addition to the fortune of 
an Indian. Notwithſtanding this diſcharge, 
Ibrahim means to accompany us to Alexan- 
dria, and to ſee us embark for Europe. 

Among our other recreations here, we 
make a daily practice of offering incenſe to a 
fair idol, who lives oppoſite our houſe. She 
is a mixture of the Greek and French, as 
well in her origin as her compoſition, being 
as remarkable for vivacity and good-humour 
in her temper, as for ſymmetry and elegance 
in her perſon. This young damſel quickly 
found out our arrival, and, like other ſinging- 
birds ſhut up in a cage, began to diſplay her 
attractions the moment ſhe had caught our 
obſervation. She appears at her window 
every morning and evening, and either awakes 
our attention with her guitar, or condeſcends 
to reply to our addreſſes, which are breathed 
to her acroſs a narrow ſtreet. | She has an old 
mother, who ſeems to encourage the inno- 
cent damſel in her coquetry; and I fear 
would prove but a treacherous portreſs to the 
caſtle, were ſome lover, like Jupiter, daring 
1 enough 
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enough to deſcend to this Danae in a ſhower 
of gold. There are numbers of captive 
nymphs in this city, who ſigh for liberty, 
and would throw themſelves — the arms of 
any European who made honourable ad- 
dreſſes to them. Bred up in the circle of 
French ſociety, and denied the freedom 
which they hear the females enjoy in France, 
they repine at their deſtiny, and would chear- 
fully leave the manners, cuſtoms, and coun- 
try of Turkey behind them. 

As we returned from the altos of the 
convent this evening, we met a gentleman 
near the French factory, who is to be our 
fellow - paſſenger to Marſeilles. It ſeems, 
that be is a man of erudition and taſte; Was 
formerly ſecretary to the embaſſy at Rome; 
and is now on his return to France from a 
tour of Greece and Egypt. He was intro- 
duced to us by the name of Meillon, and 

ifes to — out no inconſiderable acqui- 
fition' to our ſociety during the voyage, and 
way wem of our ieee at Marſeilles, | 


i. 


ons WEDNESDAY, 24th szerzws za. | 
$16 TIE 3 preparing codafelres this 
morning to take leave of this great city. 
Our ſtay has not been equal to our curioſity, 
but perfectly ſuitable to our deſigns, which 


are to get to — with all poſſible expe- 


dition. 
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dition. The packets with which we are 
charged have doubtleſs reached London be- 
fore us by duplicates; but we have private 
as well as public concerns; and it is time for 
us to undeceive our friends, and to remove 
their apprehenſions for our ſafetx. 
Until the arrival of Mr. Baldwin, about 
two years ago, the Engliſh carried on no 
commerce in this city. He is ſtill the only 
merchant of our nation here, and is agent to 
the company for forwarding their * — to 
and from India. And, conſidered in itſelf, 
this is a point of no little importanee to that 
political body. The advantage of quick in- 
telligence is no ſeeret to a wiſe government. 
The paſſage home is, indeed, as yet precati- 
ous, by the difficult navigation of the gulf 
of Suez; but the paſſage out is ſure and ex- 
peditious. There is an inſtance, not two 
months ago, of a Mr. Whitehill coming from 
London to Cairo in a month. He was charg- 
ed with the reſtoration of Lord Pigot to the 
government of Fort St. George; and it is 
ſuppoſed will get to that place in the ſame 
period. A voyage, which ſeldom is effected 
0 Ee Cape of Good Hope in double the 
The decay of the Engliſh trade in any 
quarter, is naturally ſuppoſed to give vigour 
to the exertions of the French. They are 
avowed rivals in wealth as well as power, 
and mutually riſe on the ruins of each other. 
"1D = But 
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But this rule will not hold in reſpect to the 
commerce of Egypt. However flouriſhing 
the French traffic may be in other parts of 
the Levant, it is apparently here in a con- 
ſumptive ſtate. No other ſymptom of this 
is neceſſary to be produced, than the reducti- 
on of their eſtabliſhments. The conſulſhip 
of Cairo has-been ſtruck off as a fruitleſs ex- 
ſe, by a recent order from France; and it 
is obſerved, that a ſpirit of diſſipation and 
gaming has crept in among the merchants, 
which was unknown in buſy times, and is 
wholly incompatible with their ſituation. A 
decline of this nature will give ſcope to the 
induſtry of the Venetians and other ſtates of 
Italy, who have factories here, and cut no 
inconftderable figures in the commercial 
ſeale. til ef 

At noon we. bent downs our tacenge to the 
tha, which we had agreed for to take us as 
far as Roſetto. We ig but ſixteen dollars 
for the hire of this boat, and, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of Mr, Baldwin's ſervants, laid up ſome 
cold proviſion for the paſſage. The markets 
of 70 are vlentifolly f ſupplied with a varie- 
ty of articles, at | reaſonable rates. Fleſh, 
fowl, and fiſh, are daily expoſed for ſale; 
and are ſerved up in great perfection at Mr. 
Baldwin's table, which amply ſupports the 

character of Engliſh hoſpitality. s 
At five o'clock we were joined by Mon- 
Fieur Meillon, and having once more arrayed 
Our» 
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ourſelves in our Turkiſh habits, we mounted 
our aſſes and proceeded to Bulac. Bulac is 
the port of Cairo, where every one is obliged 
to embark, in order to have his goods paſſed 
at the cuſtom-houſe. Mr. Baldwin was ſo 
obliging as to accompany us thither, to ſee 
us on board the boat. We had two miles to 
go, and in the way, obtained the ſight of a 
part of the city which was new to us; and 
which every where diſplays a face of magni- 
ficence, we little expected to find in Egypt. 
We went through a {ſquare that is one of the 
fineſt I ever beheld, both in reſpeR to its 
extent, and the loftineſs of the buildings 
which ſurround it. I ſpeak within bounds 
when I pronounce it to be nearly two miles 
in circumference ; and at this time the area 
exhibits a beautiful ſheet of water, covered 
with gay boats of all denominations. When 
the Nile retires within his banks again, the 
beauty of this ſquare will not be loſt ; as the 
bed of the preſent canal will wear a dreſs of 
the livelieſt verdure, during the other months 
of the year. We reached Bulac about ſix 
o'clock, and getting our baggage paſſed with- 
out any delay, we went on board the boat, 
which we found to be very large and conve- 
nient. We are now, for the firſt time in our 
_ progreſs through Egypt, to be ſheltered from 
the ſun, and to travel at our eaſe, and in full 

ſecurity from danger. From the ſpaciouſneſs 
and convenience of our vehicle, and the 


charms 


1 96 1 
charms of this celebrated river, we look fox 
nothing but pleaſure in this voyage. Mr. 
Baldwin has been ſo obliging as to ſecure us 
a reception at Roſetto and Alexandria, b 
furniſhing us with letters to his agents there; 

and in every reſpect, has anſwered the ex- 
peQations which we had formed from his 
character and ſtation . We parted with him 
at ſeven o'clock, when our hoat weighed and 
fell down with the tide. We have the cab- 
bins wholly to ourſelves; but ſhe has ſeveral 
paſſengers on board, beſides us and our ſet- 
vants, and a valuable cargo of coffee. 'The 
wind is right againſt us, notwithſtanding 
which we drop down at the rate of three 
miles an hour. Juſt before ſun-ſet we open- 


* have learnt, with no little concern, that the ſitua- 
tion of this gentleman has been ſome time paſt very cri- 
tical. On the plundering of the caravan, in the ſummer 
of 1779, between Suez and Cairo, the government 
bound Mr. Baldwin to prevent a retaliation on the part 
of the Engliſh, and he was no more than a priſoner at 
large, until very lately that he effected his eſcape. In 
this manner has the treaty of commerce between the 
Engliſh and the government of Cairo, been preſerved ! 
Thus have the fortunes of many gentlemen, who built 
their hopes on the faith of nations, and remitted their 
property from India through this channel, fallen a ſacri- 
fice to the inconſtancy and avarice of a faithleſs race 
Indeed, a revolution has happened in Cairo ſince that 
deſcribed in this work, ſo the wonder would be, that 
any treaty was reſpected by ſuch a fluctuating govern- 
ment. . 
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ed the pyramids, which were in a direct line 
behind us. The mountainous ſtature of 
pyramids was increaſed by the ſetting ray, 
which had fallen behind them, and exhibited 
a ſpectacle at once ſublime and pictureſque, 
The night now ſpread her curtains round the 
world, and diſpoſed us to reſt. At midnight 
we paſſed the village of Daranie, on the 
Delta, where the Nile divides himſelf into 
two branches, which fall into the Mediter- 
ranean at Roſetto and Damiat, near 100 
miles aſunder, and form the Delta, one of 
the moſt fertile iſlands in the world, We 
took the branch that runs to Roſetto, and 
continued the whole night to drop down 
with the current. The wind abated towards 
morning, and our courſe was conſequently 
quickened. The reader is here preſented 
with the courſe of the greater branches of 
the Nile from Cairo to the Mediterranean, 
as a ſupplement to the chart of its courſe 
through Upper Egypt. 


THURSDAY, 25th SerTEMBER. 


MAfsoſe at day-break, to take a view of the 

country around us, There was now a fine 
leading wind, and we went with great ra- 
pidity through the water. 'The navigation 
of this river is certainly the moſt delightful, 
hat fancy can picture to itſelf. To the right 
1 of 
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of us is the beautiful iſland of Delta, covered 
with grain, interſected with canals, and 
thickly ſet with large towns and romantic 
villages. The ſcene to the left is of a differ- 
ent hue. The banks, indeed, are adorned 
with handſome cities and extenſive groves, 
and a tract of country as verdant as the op- 
polite ; but then the deſart appears behind 

this garden, and gives a noble e to the 
proſpect. At ſeven o'clock we paſſed very 
near the town of Demiſchili, on the weſtern 
bank, and ran by ſeveral iſlands of various 
forms, which waved with crops of grain. 
In ſtanding from one ſide of the river to the 
other, we ran'aſhore at nine o'clock, oppo- 
ſiteaplace called Abuel Hau, where we were 
detained above half an hour. We find that 
boats frequently meet with theſe accidents 
on the Nile; but the bottom being every 
where a rich clay, they are productive of 
nothing worſe than the loſs of time. There 
is no danger to be now apprehended from 
the natives in the day, nor will they even 
venture to attack any but ſmall boats in the 
night, in ſuch a ſituation. The ſecurity of 
this navigation is much amended of late ; 
though our boat is too ſtrong to have ſhrunk 
from danger in the worſt of times. 
- By the activity of our people we got afloat 
again, and purſued our voyage until noon, 
without any further obſtacle. We now 
found ourſelves at the town of Eſſeiale, on 
10 | the 


; WY... 
the Delta, We met with but few towns in 
this laſt run. What we have hitherto ſeen 
are moſily in a ruinous condition; but being 
all embelliſhed with lofty moſques and the 
ruins of magnificent ſtructures, they cut a 
very elegant appearance from the water. 
We were provided with ſome roaſted fowls, 
an excellent pie, and ſome bottles of wine, 
= -which we” paid our reſpects with great 
appetite: / It is with difficulty that we can 
tear our fel ves from the deck on any occaſi- 
on, as the objects around us are of a faſci- 
nating nature. 'The towns now began to 
thicken on us again. We ran by the villages 
of Nedſgili, Berim, and Feriſtah, beſides a 
number of others which we paſſed in mid- 
. ſtream; and which are to be found ina map 
that Mr. Niebuhr has given of the great 
branches of the Nile. At five in the even- 
ing we went under the town of Schabur, on 
the weſtern bank, and opened a point of the 
river with a fine breeze. Innumerable are 
the ſmall and large craft which we have met 
in our run from Cairo, and which convey to 
the trayeller ſome idea of the extenſive com- 
merce of Egypt. The exports. however, 
are chiefly [confined to the articles of life, 
and her corn is diſtributed to the different 
ports of the Mediterranean. and the Red-ſea. 
This is the coin in which ſhe pays for the coffee 
of Arabia, and the cotton and ſilk of Perſia: 
and, inſtead of layine a impoſts on the 


mer- 
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merchant, bad ſhe but wiſdom enough to 
trade upon her own bottoms, without ſuffer- 
ing foreign nations to engroſs the freight of 
her commodities, there is no doubt that her 


gains would e thoſe of every other 


eunkrye in 

The wind died away towards. Tſun-fet, 
which induced our crew to man a pinnace, 
which has been hitherto. a- ſtern, to tow. us 
down the ſtream. Ibis is of great aſſiſtance 
to us, and we hope will enſure or arrival 


at Roſetto in the morning. We have put 


ſome paſſengers aſhore at ſeveral places 
which we haye paſſed, but ſhall carry the 
principal part of them to Roſetto. Theſe 
Pallengens- are lodged. under ran, Aning, 


maſt, and. is capable of f contajning twenty 
Among them is a poor, boy, who 
loſt his father in the late troubles. at Cairo. 


le has a good adch lde, and told his tra- 


gic ſtory ſo pathetically, that we were moved 
to compaſſion, and made a collection among 
us, to enable him to return to As ami iN, 
who are at Conſtantinople. 

The night is ſerene and oa, but 

we have no light ſave what the ſtars afford. 
It is a lucky circumſtance, perhaps, for our 
bodies, that our minds are diſengaged from 
the proſpects around, and that there is no 
moon ar er us to waſte tale TO —_ 
e 54 1 CCR, 


0s 
deck, which ſhould be dedicated to ſleep. 
| night. continued to fall down W "RARE be 
as 5 | 


| FRIDAY, | 26th SEPTEMBER, 


We had the pleaſure, at da v=beeak,! to 
find ourſclyes . near. the city of 5 ue, on the 
Delta. This city is in the latitude of 310 
100 north, and within thirty miles of Roſetto. 
It is ſtill of a conſiderable extent, and affords 
an infinity of lofty miparets to the paſſen- 
ger's view, whoſe tops were now gilded 
with the morning ray. Conſidering the want 
of wind, Our progreſs has not been tardy. 
The country on each ſide of us is ſtill a gar- 
den, and exhibits an agreeable. varicty of 
fruit-trees and corn- fields, opulent towns and 
ſequeſtered villages. | Now and then we meet 
with ſmall iſlands, more verdant than the in- 
fant buds of ſpring. . "pf ſeven o'clock we 
paſſed between the towns of Deirut and 
Disjedie, in the former of which there is 5 
of the moſt beautiful moſques in Egy 
We have found no increaſe in the breadth 5 
the Nile ſince we left Cairo; nor is this fo 
much to be wondered at, if we conſider the 
great depth of the FSA and the multi- 
tude of canals which every where divert his 
waters. We paſſed in the night the grand 
canal which ſupplies Alexandria with water, 

LI2 . 
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and is ſaid to be the work of Alexander. It 
begins nearly oppoſite the town of Mehallet 
Malik, on the Delta; and while it was open 
for boats, ſhortened the diſtance one third, 
in the voyage we are engaged in. But it 
would have been a pity to have robbed us of 
any of the charms of this river. We were 
ſtill feaſting luxuriouſly on the proſpect before 
us, when we came within ſight of the city 
of Roſetto, which is known at a diſtance, 
by the ruins of an antient tower on an hill 
to the ſouthward of the place. We ran un- 
der a moſque ſituated on an iſland; and at 
one o'clock, anchored before the city. We 
went aſhore immediately, and waited on Mon- 
ſieur Teſſier, a French merchant of this place, 
to whom Mr. Baldwin was ſo kind as to fur- 
niſh us with a letter. We were received very 
politely by this gentleman, who made us a 
tender of his houſe during our ſhort ſtay. 
Monſieur Meillon, our fellow-traveller, took 
up his quarters with the French conſul, 

who is but newly arrived here. | 
Roſetto, or Raſchid, is ſituated in 31 24/ 
north latitude, on the weſtern bank of the 
Nile, and is reckoned one of the prettieſt 
and compacteſt cities in Egypt. It 1s the 
next to Cairo for commerce, if we except 
Alexandria, and exceeds them both in the 
ſalubrity of its air, and the beauty of its 
ſituation. 'The Nile runs in its front, and 
the ſea lies within ten miles of its rear, from 
N whence 
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whence it is conſtantly refreſhed with cool- 
ing breezes. The country about it is a con- 
tinued plantation of lemon, citron, and 


orange-trees. We walked out in the even- 


ing to ſurvey the city and its environs. 'The 
ſtreets are regular, and the buildings in ge- 
neral neat and lofty. We preſently quitted 


the town, and were, in a manner, buried 
among fragrant groves, where the ſun's 


burning rays never intrude themſelves. The 
walks were ſtrewed with the bloſſoms of the 
trees, whoſe boughs were at the ſame time 


loaded with golden fruit. In this happy 


clime the ſeaſons are joyouſly blended toge- 
ther; and the traveller, in theſe retreats, 
might think himſelf tranſported to the regi- 


ons of fancy . Here peace and plenty reign. 


The noiſe and hurry of a city are not per- 
ceivable in this peninſula, which was not the 
leaſt diſturbed by the late revolution in the 


ſtate, though at ſo ſhort a diſtance from the 


capital. But this may be partly owing to the 


nature of the Turkiſh cuſtoms. The changes 


in the government do not affect the ſubject; 
nor the evils of public diſputes extend be- 
yond thoſe who chooſe to take a part in 
them. 117 30 

On our return home we paſſed the French 


factory, which is a ſpacious edifice, and diſ- 


Ui be did they deſerve to be the favourite reſidence 
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of tlie beautiful Cleopatra 
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plays a very handſome front to the river. 
There is a wharf before it of near a mile in 
length, which affords a pleaſant walk to the 


inhabitants. On the north ſide of this wharf = 


ſtands the houſe of the late Mr. Wortley 
Montague, who was ſo celebrated for his 
wit and curioſity, and his extraordinary at- 
tachment to Mahometan countries; but, 

perhaps, not leſs remarkable for being the - 
fon of the ingenious lady Mary of the fame 
name. He reſided here more than three 
years; and his loſs is ftill regretted by Mon- 
fieur Teſſier, and the Eroticninn. of _ 
ſetto. 

We ſupped 20 flept at the French mer- 
chant' s, whoſe complaiſance extended to the 
procuring us places in a paſlage-boat, that 
fails before day-break: for Alexandria. We 
have been obliged to prefer this mode to the 
uſual route by land, which we are aſſured 
has been infeſted by wild Arabs, ever fince 
the commencement of the late troubles. 
We ſhall be no looſers by the change, as the 
country between Roſetto and Alexandria, is 
little better than a deſart; and we ſhallnow 
have an opportunity of examining one of 
the mouths of the Nile. This mouth, it 
ſeems, is ſo choaked up with a bar of fand, 
as to render it impaſſable to any veſlel that 
draws more than nine feet water. The mouth 
of the eaſtern branch is more eaſy of acceſs. 
Forcign veſſels come up almoſt to Damiat; 

' «ad 
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and we underſtand the Turkiſh frigate paſſed 
that way to Cairo. But ſhe was obliged to 
be lightened for that purpoſe ;;-and it is only 
during the inundation of the Nile, that veſ- 
ſels of ſuch a conſtruction can enter this 

river, which is navigable for near a thouſand 
miles, and, were this defect cured, might 
exhibit e of various nations in the n 


SATURDAY, 21th Sserxuszz. 5181 


We embarked it four o clock this morning 
on the boat, to which our baggage: and ſer- 
vants had been ſhifted the preceding even- 
ing. It was a veſſel of a different built and 
conveniency, to the one we had left, It was 
not very unlike the bark in which we were 
ſo long toſſed about the Red-· ſea, ſave that 
we were now provided with a good awning 
to ſhelter us from the ſun, in conſideration 
of a piece of gold which each of us gave for 
himſelf and ſervants. There were no pafſ⸗- 
ſengers beſides us; and her cargo was not 
very conſiderable. We weighed anchor, in 
company with thirty ſail of the ſame craft, 
and fell down gently with the tide. About 
ſun- riſe we found ourſelves oppoſite an old 
caſtle on the peninſula, which appears to 
have been originally built for the defence of 
the river. Ve eroſſed the ftream here, and 

—_ anchored 
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anchored at the village of Arbut on the Del- 


ta, where we were obliged to wait for a wind, 


to run us over the bar. Here we found the 
remains of a battery, which had been raiſed 
to anſwer the caſtle on the oppoſite ſhore ; 
and it ſeems almoſt — for any 


hoſtile veſſels that can enter this river, to 


have paſled between them. We found ſe- 
veral braſs cannon ſcattered up and down the 
beach, of very antient conſtruction; but the 
bore of them is too narrow to engage with 
the artillery of the preſent times. Arbut is 
the laſt town on the Nile, and the country 
about it affords little elſe than date- trees, 
under the ſhade of which we rambled about 
during our ſtay here. 

At ten o'clock a breeze of wind e 
up, we. repaired aboard, hoiſted our fails, 
and-ſtood for the bar. The river increaſed 
all at once in its breadth ; the ſtream began 
to be conſiderably agitated; and we had ap- 
proached within a mile of the bar, when the 
wind perverſely came ahead, and obliged the 
whole fleet to run under the ſhore of Delta. 
The land here has quite loſt its fertile ap- 
pearance. No more the earth ſmiles with 
the plenteous harveſt; no more the embow- 
ering ſhades half conceal the ruſtic hamlet. 


The ground is thinly; covered with bruſh- 


wood, while the fhore of the peninſula is in- 
terrupted with frequent hillocks of ſand. 
Wen: we were kept here, our ſervants 
51019 dreſſed 
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dreſſed us ſome pigeons, which we had pro- 
cured at Arbut; and the eating of our dinner 
helped us to paſs away the vexatious moments 
of delay 2 N 
More veſſels now joined us from Roſetto. 
This was the part in which the difficulty of 
our voyage wholly lay. If the wind conti- 


nued as it was, we might remain here for a 


day; and, for our conſolation, we were told 
of boats that had experienced worſe luck. 
The proſpect was not the moſt flattering, and 


we were about to wiſh ourſelves on the road 


cover the deſart to Alexandria, notwithſtand- 
ing the perils which awaited it, when the 
wind luckily veered to the eaſtward of north, 
and permitted us to lay up well to our point. 
We immediately availed ourſelves of it, and 
thirty-five ſail of us ſtood for the bogage or 
bar, which we reached about one o'clock. 
There is a boat conſtantly at anchor in mid- 
channel, to direct others through this hazard- 
ous place. The waves ran pretty high, and 
it was our fortune to ſtrike the bank three or 
four times ſucceſſively, in performing this 
paſſage. The ſhocks were very ſmart; but 
as our boat was light, and the wind fair, we 
were threatened with no abſolute danger. 


Though the gale began to freſnen, and we 


were obliged to tack twice to fetch the chan- 
nel, we-got clear of the bogage in about ten 
minutes. This was no trifling piece of good- 
luck, if it be conſidered, that veſſels are 
Nm ! N ſome- 
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ſometimes fix or ſeven hours beating over 
this bar, and obliged to unlade their cargoes 
into the pilot-boat, in order to lighten them- 
ſelves. Had we been coming into the river 
at this time, the accident would, in all pro- 
bability, have been of a ſerious nature. The 
conteſt between the wind and the current, 


which ſet us out ſo faſt, muſt be always very 


violent, and occaſion a ſea, which would in- 
evitably ſta ve any veſſel, that is unfortunate 
enough to ſtrike the bottom. 

The Mediterranean- ſea was now before us. 
The goal to which our earneſt looks had 
been ſo long turned, was now happily at- 
tained, and we hoped foon to reſpire freely 
after a courſe, run with peril,” and won with 
labour. Like the ſteed who approaches his 


forſaken paſtures, we ſnuffed in imagination 
our native air, and every pulſe beat quicker 


with the thoughts of home. The Nile throws 


himſelf with ſuch an impetuoſity into this 
ſea, that Neptune ſeems to ſhrink before his 


might at this ſeaſon. For a league and more 
from the bar, the water retains its chryſtal 


hue and freſh quality, of which we convin- 


eed ourſelves by an experiment. We now 
ſtood to the ſouth-weſt, in company with 


the whole fleet. The ſea was ſmooth, and 


the light barks glibly ſkimmed the ſurface: 


At two o'clock we began to open a bay to 


our left, which forms the peninſula where 
0 once ſtood, and behind which we 
faintly 


* 
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faintly diſcerned the groves of  Roſetto. 
The waves now- were conſiderably raiſed, 
and our veſſel's motion encreaſed. But the 
wind continued fair, and we ran briſkly by 
a ſandy, but not a defart coaſt, Date-trees 
rear their heads behind the ſteepy beach, and 
many of the eminences are crowned withthe 
auguſt ruins of ancient caſtles. At five in the 
evening we found ourſelves oppoſite to the 
town of Vickerie, where there is a large caſtle 
in good repair, and a light-houſe for the direc- 
tion of mariners. Here a garriſon is con- 
ſtantly maintained for the defence of the 
coaſt, which is ſometimes inſulted by Greek 
cor iirs, and the gallies of Malta. This is 
a conſiderable head-land, and there are ſe- 
veral ſmall iſlands lying off it. We once 
more got in with the land, and ſmoothed 
our water very effectually. We deſcried ſe- 
veral ſail to the northward, and made the hull 
a large three-maſted veſſel, We were the 
beſt ſailor in the fleet, and got ſo much a- 
head, that at ſun ſet, our people could diſtin- 
guiſh the point behind which Alexandria 
ſtands. The coaſt here is very low, and of- 
fers nothing pleaſing to the eye. At eight 
o'clock we could ſee the lights in the har- 
bour. The night was dark, and we loſt the 
opportunity of beholding the city from this 

int of view. At nine we anchored within 

fifty yards of the ſhore, and ſent Ibrahim 

afhore with Monſieur Meillon, to find out 

the gentleman to whom we are recon _— 
e 


1 
ed by Mr. Baldwin. We were preparing to 
take up our lodging in the boat for the night, 
when, juſt before ten o'clock, Ibrahim re- 
turned with Signior Brandi himſelf, who po- 
litely came for us at that late hour. We left 
our ſervants on board with our baggage, and 
accompanied that gentleman to an Horel, 
which has been lately ſet up for the reception 

of ſtrangers. Here we ſupped comfortably, 
and enjoyed a ſound repole after our tedious 


paſſage from Roſetto. 
SUNDAY, 28th SEPTEMBER. 


Me roſe hetimes this morning, and ſent 
for our baggage and ſervants. The houſe 
we are in is roomy and convenient; and was 
originally the Engliſh factory, when we had 
a conſul here. Our hoſt is a maſter taylor, 
and ſeems to be an inoffenſive Italian. His 
wife 18 a Greek woman from Smyrna, talks 
French and Italian, and promiſes. to render 
our ſituation eaſy during our ſtay here. We 
are to pay two dollars per diem each, for our 
bed and board; a price, indeed, rather extra- 
vagant, but ſettled in the beſt manner by 
Mr. Baldwin's agent, for the convenience of 
Engliſh travellers. | 15 | 
We walked out after breakfaſt, to take a 
view of the ancient port and city of Alex- 
andria. We were attended by a Janizary in 
the Engliſh pay, whom it is neceſſary to _ ; 


_— 
both as a guide 1 a protector from the in- 
ſults of the vulgar. Agreeably to the cuſ- 
toms of this place, we had reſumed the Eu- 
ropean dreſs, diſcarded our whiſkers, and 
once more looked and moved with freedom 
and eaſe. We went directly to the' ſea-ſide, 
to examine the Turkiſh haven, which lies to 
the weſtward of the pharos, and is perfectly 
ſecure for ſnipping when it blows a gale of 
wind. But this haven is ſacred to the Turks, 
who are unfeeling enough to forbid Chriſtian 
veſſels taking refuge in it, even when it is im- 
poſſible for them to remain in ſafety in the com- 
mon harbour. The melancholy conſequences of 
this reſtriction have appeared more than once. 
Particularly in the year 1767, when forty 
veſſels of different nations foundered, or ran 
aſhore in the common harbour, during a vi- 
olent ſtorm from the north-eaſt quarter. But 
in ſpite of this ordinance, Chriſtian veſſels 
will preſume at times to peep into this port; 
and it is not a fortnight ſince a Malteſe pri- 
vateer chaſed a Turkiſh ſhip of much ſupe- 
rior force under the very battery of the pha- 
ros, and gave her a parting broadſide as ſhe 
ran into the road. A Turkiſh man of war 
of ſixty guns was then at anchor here, and, 
either through want of alertneſs or reſoluti- 
on, did not attempt to revenge the inſult. 
This man of war is ſtill here, and there are 
ſeveral frigates on this ation for the protec- 
tion of the trade. | 
We 
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Wei now went into the dock- yard, to ſee a 
very bad ſpecimen. of their ſkill in ſhip- 
building. Here we perceived a party of f. 
males ſanding on the beach, ready to be em- 
barked in a boat for Cairo. They proved to 
be Greek ſlaves, juſt brought from the Ar- 
chipelago, and going as a preſent to the bey 
of Cairo. This information we obtained 
from oùr Janizary, who, at our requeſt, en- 
tered into converſation with their guard. 
The poor creatures ſeemed inſenſible of their 
ſituation; which, in ſome meaſure, ſuppreſ- 
ſed the emotions we underwent at the firſt 
knowledge of their deſtiny. |' They turned 
towards us as we approached them; and in 
ſpite of their vails we could perceive, by 
their fine eyes, and their admirable forms, 
that they were objects unfit to be ſecluded 
from the ſight of the world. I his ſudden 
motion, ca the involuntary ſurprize which 
they betrayed at the novelty of our habit, 
awakened the jealouſy of their keepers, 
-who immediately hurried them into the boat 
that was waiting for them. The price of 
ſuch girls is from four hundred to a thou- 
ſand zechins; and their value is enhanced, 
as much in proportion to their qualifications, 
as the beauties they poſſeſs. To what a 
\ Nateiof degeneracy is the world fallen, when 
wit, accompliſhments, and beauty, are put 
up to ſale among the female tribe, in the 
ſame manner as ſtrength and mechanic {kill 
in 
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in the negroes of. Africa! The latter branch 
of commerce 1s indeed an impeachment on 
humanity ; but the former is a diſgrace to 
the nature and tendency of the finer paſſi- 


ons. 


Alexandria, or Scanderie as the Turks 
call it, lies in the latitude of 31 11" north, 
on a riſing ground, which deſcends with an 
eaſy ſlope towards the ſea, and deſcribes a 
ſemi circle, with the caſtle on the eaſtern, 
and the, pharos on the weſtern point,, In 
this bay the foreign ſhipping lay, and range 
themſelves, abreak of the pier which joins 
the pharos to the continent, according to 
their arrival. This ſtation they chuſe on aer 
count of its greater ſecurity, . as the pier 
breaks the force of the ſea, which tumbles 
in from the eaſtward, The ſea waſhes, the 
walls of the houſes, and the refreſhing breez- 
es which, come from it, contribute much to 
the, healthineſs of the place. The preſent 
city ſeems to, and in ong quarter of the 
old, and does not take up one eighth part of 
the ground, which may be aſcertained by 
the antient walls that ſtill remain. It is 
reckoned to contain thirty thouſand inhabi- 
tants of all nations; and à greater medley 
were never yet aſſembled together. Gain 1s 
the lure which draws them to this mart; 
the maſters of which are the only people 
who derive no ſolid advantage from the con- 
nedtion. | | 


I could 
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I could dwell with pleaſure on the minute 
antiquities of this well known ſpot, were they 
not already deſcribed with ſuch preciſion and 
elegance, in a work lately publiſhed, as to 
leave a future traveller little to ſay that can 
be new, and leſs that he can hope will equal 
the manner of ſo agreeable an author. This 
work was originally printed in German, and 
has ſince been tranſlated into French, and 
is the production of Mr. Niebuhr, who 
made the tour of Lower Egypt and Arabia, 
by the command of his Daniſh Majeſty. 1 
mean to touch, however, on the moſt re- 
markable objects of our reſearch ; as to ob- 
Terve a profound filence on ſo. curious a 
theme, would be an inſult” on the taſte and 
learning of the reader. 

We dined in company with a gen- 
teel y young Swiſs, who is on his way 
to India. He is to embark on the firſt 
boat for Cairo, where he means to take 
his paſſage on our ſhipping, It was with no 
Tmall ſatisfaction that were plied to his que- 
ries, of a journey ſo new to him, and of a 
country in which we had ſpent o man 
years. He was rather mortified, however, 
when he underſtood there were none of 
our veſſels at Suez, nor after their arrival, 
that 9 ſail for India before the next ſum- 
mer, | 


MONDAY, 
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MONDAY, 29th SEPTEMBER, 


We were introduced to-day by Signior 
Brandi to the French conſul. He appears 
to be a well-bred ſenfible man, and is well 
fpoken of by our companion Monſieur 
Meilton, who takes up his lodgings at the 
French factory. He is but lately arrived 
here, and has his curioſity to fatisfy as much 

as we. We accompanied him in a walk to 
ſome of the adjacent ruins. We paſled by 
the Venetian factory, which ſtands next to 
the French. This is a very handſome build- 
ing, and makes a much greater ſhow than 
any of the foreign faQories. Our road lay 
over a ſandy plain, where ſeveral granite 
pillars of a prodigious length, are ſcattered 
up and down. 'They ſeem to have been 
brought here with an intention of being uſ- 
ed, which has been afterwards given up. 
When we had croſſed this plain, we went 
under an arched gateway, which, perhaps, 
marked one of the diviſions of the antient 
city. To the ſouth of it lies a lofty tower 
in a ruinous condition. It is ſurrounded by 
an high wall, and within there is a grove 
of date-trees. Here the antiquities com- 
WEnce © 855 ds 
With what concern muſt the informed ſpec- 
tator view the remains of ſo celebrated a place! 
With what regret muſt he look back on its for- 
% M m | mer 
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mer beauty and pride, and draw a compariſon 
with its preſent poverty and decline ! ] hope 
it will not be conſidered as a piece of affec- 
tation in any. one to declare, that he cannot 
behold ſuch ſights as theſe with an even 
mind. The deſtruction of renowned cities 
is a baneful proſpect to the eye; and the 
ſuſceptible breaſt 1s filled with the ſame ſen- 
ſations in contemplating their decay, as 
touch it at the appearance of a venerable 
character in diſtreſs, whom it is beyond the 
ability of man to relieve. We ſoon came to 
an antient temple, a part of which is ſtill 
habitable, and has been long appropriated to 
the ſervice of Mahomet. On this account, 
we found ſome difficulty to obtain admit- 
tance.. But the key was at length procured 
by our Janizary, and we were ſhewn into 
the neglected quarter. This is a ſquare of 
very large diameter, which is ſurrounded 
with triple rows of granite pillars of the 
Corinthian order. Theſe pillars are lofty 
and ſupport a roof which is ſtill in a good 
ſtate of preſervation. 155 
The inſide of the walls of this temple is 
inlaid with tables of marble of various co- 
lours, which, for their richneſs and novelty, 
cannot but engage the admiration of a ſtran- 
ger. In the area of the ſquare is a ſtone 
ciſtern of very antique mould. It is inſcrib- 
cd on all ſides with hieroglyphics, and from 
| A Sher, a rail 
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a rall;which.encloſed it, appears to have ſerv- 
= for ſome religious purpoſee. 

From hence we walked through a field af | 
antiquities: to a convent, which maintains 
four Franciſcan friars. The building is ſim- 
ple, and ſuited to the character of its found- 

ers. Here we found about an acre of ground, 
very neatly diſpoſed of. The ſoil was natu- 
rally ſterile, dur by the induſtry of theſe ho- 
ly fathers, produces vegetables in great abun- 
dance. They have a vineyard in ſome 
wardneſs; and with no ſmall labour and 
ſeverance, i have ſunk a reſervoir to Cady 
the garden with water, which is conveyed 
thither by a neighbouring aqueduct. Theſe 
innocent creatures were diverting, them- 
ſelves at nine-pins, and carried a content in 
their looks, which ſeemed to ſet the cares and 
the vanities of the world equally at defiance. 
The evening was advanced, and we returned 
towards the city. In the way we were over- 
taken by a ſhower of rain. This was ſuch 
a novelty to us, who had not ſeen rain for 
ſix months paſt, that we enjoyed it in the 
higheſt degree; and were the only perſons, in 
company, who would not ha ve ee 
with getting wet to the ſKcin. 

The ſhower was ſlight, however, ** we 
arrived at the French factory without any 
damage. The conſul now introduced us to 
his lady, who is a pretty ſprightly woman, 
We readily, complied with an invitation 

M m 2 from 
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from her to play at cards, and ſpend the 
- evening in her company. It was many 
months ſince we had ſeen a female, whoſe 
dreſs and manners reſembled thoſe of our 
own countrywomen. She appears not to 
have any great reliſh for her ſituation, which, 
to one of her vivacity, muſt be dull enough. 
Indeed, the diſpoſition of the people ſhe is 
-among, may have occaſioned her diſguſt to 
this country. The French conſul loft his 
lite here from a barbarous principle of re- 

venge, about eighteen months ago; and her 
huſband was appointed to ſucceed him. This 
would be a ſufficient motive for a woman's 
fears. The particulars of this tragical flory 
1 will relate hereafter © 


- TUESDAY, 36th SE TREMBER. 
CLOVE SY TITYE n | 2 


Wie breakfaſted this morning on board the 
French ſhip, which Mr. Baldwin had recom- 
mended to us for a paſſage to France. She 
is called the Cleopatra, and is a new, pretty, 
and commodious veſſel. We have agreed 
with the Captain, Monſieur Calvi, to give 
him 133 crowns each for our paſſage,” which 
is indeed a large ſum in theſe ſeas. | But the 
gentlemen from India are always conſidered 
as monied men, and are taxed accordingly, 
whether they travel this way for pleaſure, or 

are charged with buſineſs of a public — 
| 4 
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We find, however, that we ſhall be accom- 
modated in the moſt elegant manner; and 
we muſt do Captain Calvi the juſtice to ſay, 
that he ſtated his intentions of providing us 
with a plentiful table, and ſubmitted the 
price to our generoſity. On our return from 
the Cleopatra, we paſſed under the ſterns of 
ſeveral merchantmen af different nations. 
There were but two Engliſh veſſels in the 
number, one of which is freighted by Mr. 
Baldwin for Conſtantinople, Þ>Þ>o_  _ 


In the afternoon a large party of us fallied 
out to take a view of Pompey's pillar, the 


theme of the preſent age, and the admiration 
of paſt times ! Beſides: my companions and 
myſelf, we were joined by the two Engliſh 
_ commanders of the ſhips in the harbour, and 
by Monſieur Meillon, and ſome young gen- 


tlemen of the French factory. We mounted 


the firſt aſſes that preſented themſelves for 
hire, and, attended by our Janizary, took 
the courſe we purſued yeſterday. We left 
the convent on our right, and preſently came 
among broken arches and long pavements, 
which are the remains of an aqueduct. Se- 
veral towers xeared up their diſmantled heads 
on each ſide, of us, whoſe appearance pro- 
nounces them to have been poſts of great 


_ importance and ſtrength. A number of 


ſtately: pillars: next engaged our attention. 
They are in two parallel lines, and 
ſeem to have formerly ſupported ſome mag- 
e nificent 
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nificent portico. The pillars are of. granite, 
or Thebaic marble, and about thirty feet high 
of a ſingle ſtone; and we counted. D leſs 
than thirty of them ſtill ſtanding. But how- 
ever [choice theſe columns mightÞbe in any 
other place, they were but foils to the pillar 
which now appeared before us. We had 
been buried amid the ruins and the hills of 
ſand, which the winds have thrown up, 
vrhen, leaving the city by the gate of Roſet- 

to, we came unexpectedly upon the pillar. 
It is impoſſible to tell which is moſt worthy 
of admiration,” the height, the workmanſhip; 
or the condition of. "this! pillar. -By:ithe'beſt 
accounts we can obtain, it is an hundred and 
ten feet high. The ſhaft;which/is-of a ſingle 
ſtone of granite, is ninety feet, and the pe- 
deſtal is twenty more. It is of the Corin- 
thian order, which gives a beautiful dignity 
to its ſimplicity, rarely to be met with in 
modern architecture. It has ſuffered little or 
no injury from time. The poliſni upon the 
ſhaft has wonderfully withſtobd the buffet- 
ing of the tempeſt; and it promiſes to hand 
down a patriot name toithe late poſterity of 
the ignorant native, Who has no other trace 
of the fame of Pompey! The pedeſtal has 
been ſomewhat damaged by the inſtruments 
of travellers, who are curious to poſſeſs a 
relio of this antiquity; and one of the vo- 
lutes of the column was immaturely brought 
down about four years ago, by a * of 
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ſome Engliſh captain, which is too ludicrous 
to paſs over. | 
Theſe jolly ſons of Neptune had been 
puſhing about the can on board one of the 
ſhips in the harbour, until a ſtrange freak en- 
tered into one of their brains. The eccen- 
tricity of the thought occaſioned it immedi- 
ately to be adopted; and its apparent impoſ- 
ſibility was but a ſpur for the putting it into 
execution. The boat was ordered, and with 
proper implements for the attempt, theſe en- 
terprizing heroes puſhed aſhore, to drink a 
bowl of punch on the top of Pompey's pil- 
lar! At 'the ſpot they arrived; and many 
contrivances were propoſed to accompliſh the 
deſired point. But their labour was vain, 
and they began to deſpair of ſucceſs, when 
the genius who ſtruck out the frolic, happily 
ſuggeſted the means of performing it. A man 
was diſpatched to the city for a paper kite. 
The- inhabitants were by this time 1 1 - 
of what was going forward, and flocked in 
crouds to be wit..efſes of the addreſs and 
boldneſs of the Engliſh. The governor of 
Alexandria was told that theſe ſeamen were 
about to pull down Pompey's pillar. But 
whether he gave them credit for their reſpect 
to the Roman warrior, or to the Turkiſh go- 
vernment, he left them to themſelves, and 
politely anſwered, that the Engliſh were too 
great patriots to injure the remains of Pom- 
pey. He knew little, however, of the diſ- 
| poſition 
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poſition pf the people who were engaged in 
this undertaking. Had the Turkiſh empire 
roſe in qppoſition, it would not, perhaps, at 
that moment have deterred them. The kite 
was bronght, and flown ſo directly over the 
pillar, that when it fell on the other ſide, 
the ſtring lodged upon the capital. The 
chief obſtacle was now overcome. A two- 

inch rope was tied to one end of the ſtring, 
and yo over the pillar by the end to 
which the kite was affixed. By this rope 
one of the ſeamen aſcended to the top, and 
in leſs than an hour, a kind of ſhroud was 
conſtructed, by which the whole company 
went up, and drank their punch amid the 
ſhouts of the aſtoniſhed multitude, - To the 
eye below, the capital of tlie pillar does not 
appear capable of holding more than one 
man upon it; but our —.— found it could 
contain no leſs than eight perſons: very con- 
veniently. It is aſtoniſhing that no accident 
betel theſe madcaps, in a ſituation: ſo ele- 
vated, that would  haye turned a landman 
giddy in his ſober ſenſes. The only detri- 
ment which the pillar received, was the loſs 
of the volute before-mentioned; which came 
down with a thundering ſound, and was 
carried to England by one of the captains, 
as a preſent to a lady —— commiſſioned him 
for a piece of the. pillar, The diſcovery 
which they made, — * compenſated for 
u tang} To without their evidence, he 

wor 
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world would not have known at this hour, 
that there was originally a ſtatue on this pil- 
lar, one foot and ancle of which are ſtill re- 
maining. The ſtatue was, probably, of 
Pompey himſelf; and muſt have been of 2 
gigantic ſize, to have appeared of a man's 
proportion at ſo great an height. 

There are circumſtances in this ftory 
which might give it an air of fiction, were 
it not demonſtrated beyond all doubt. Be- 
ſides the teſtimonies of many eye-witneſles, 
the adventurers themſelves have left us a 
token of the fact, by the initials of their 
names, which are very legible in black paint 
jaſt bencath the capital. We ſpent ſo much 
time in viewing this elegant column, that 
the evening was too far advanced for us to go 
further. After providing ourſelyes with a 
relic of this ſhrine, we returned towards the 
part, which is about a mile and a quarter 
diſtant. In our way we mounted an emi- 
nence, which has been thrown up by the 
Turks in digging for antiques, which are 
frequently found here. From hence we had 
a fine view of the new and old oy and part 
of Ae 


| | WEDNESDAY, Iſt Ocronen. | 


| I had a preſent of an antique this morn- 
ing from Senior Brandi. It is a blue ſtone 
which 
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| 998 1 
which bears the head of a Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus. The ſmall collection which I have 
made, is not worth preſenting to the reader, 
though the place from which I chiefly drew 
them, is a proof of their being originals: as 
neither the ſkill nor the remoteneſs of the 
country of Upper Egypt, can favour deceit 
in ſuch matters. But a ſtranger ſhould be 
very careful how he makes theſe purchaſes 
in Alexandria. Seals have been tendered me 
for fale, which had all the appearance of an- 
tiquity; but on the inſpection of a perſon 


converſant in virtù, turned out to be copies. 


They are, however, at times, in great plenty 
in this neighbourhood. The people who 
follow this trade, hit perchance upon a mine 
of curioſities, when a virtuoſi might furniſh 
a cabinet with originals at a ſmall expenſe. 
This we ſaw exemplified. Signior Brandi 
lives with the Genoeſe conſul], Signior Agoſ- 
tini. At his houſe we met with ſeveral an- 
tiquities, which have been recovered from 
the ruins of this city. Among the moſt re- 
markable is a buſt of Alexander, finely exe- 
cuted and but little damaged. 

In the afternoon we went to ſee Cleopa- 


tra's Needle, which lies to the eaſtward of 


the city. We again mounted our aſſes, and, 
without any other company than our Jani- 
zary, arrived in about ten minutes at the 
Needle. It is almoſt cloſe to the ſea, — 
I J e lifts 


[ 539 J 
lifts up its head amid an heap of ruins, 
which appear to have been a circle of mag- 
nificent buildings that ſurrounded it. It is 
ſaid, there were originally three obeliſks 
which bore this name; and that one of them 
has been buried by its own weight, and the 
riſing of the ſand about it. It is certain, 
however, that two of them once ſtood here 
at about fifty yards aſunder. One of them 
was torn up by the roots in a violent florm 
ſome years ago, and © prone on the ground 
lies groveling many a rood.” Theſe obeliſks 
are'alſo of granite, which is the marble p 
culiar to this place. T hey are of a ſingle 
ſtone, ſixty feet in length, and covered on 
all ſides with hieroglyphics. The one which 
is ſtanding, yields only in beauty to Pom- 

p*y's pillar, among the remains of this au- 
55 city; and it is a wonder that no attempt 
has been made to tranſport the fallen Needle 
to Europe; a ſimilar enterprize to which 
Was effected. I think, in the removal of 
Trajan's pillar, the greateſt boaſt of modern 
Rome. What a beautiful termination would 
it make to one of the viſtos at Chatſworth ! 
What a noble addition would it prove to the 
collection at Stowe! But the expenſe would 
be too heavy for any, but a princely purſe 
to diſcharge, as the relic would be too 
yaluable for 1 6 but a monarch to 7755 
ſeſs 
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[ 540 | 
ſeſs. For a drawing, of this obeliſk, as well 
as of Pompey's * pillar, I muſt. refer the 
reader to the work of Mr, Niebuhr, and to 
the drawings of Mr. Dalton. 

We contemplated this obeliſk with plea- 
ſore; and left it with regret. While we 
looked at the ruins around us, we could not 
but fancy ourſelves carried back to the times 
_ of the Ptolemies. Here Anthony revelled; 
here Cleopatra reigned! Here beauty ſhed 
her roſy ſmiles; here pleaſure — an 
eternal round; and here, alas the hero fore- 
went empire and life for the faſeinating 

= love! Some hundreds of yards 

from . ſpot we had left, is an angle of the 
antient walls of the city. Theſe walls are 
ſtill above the level of the ground, and the 
ditch is ſtill to be diſtinguiſned. This is the 
eaſtern face, and at certain equidiſtances 
there were round towers for the better pro- 
tection of the walls. We entered the tower 
at the angle, which appeared to be leſs decay- 

ed than the reſt There is a cireular room in 
tha. middle, mich at ien er up to mt 


* The * bas. ng WY * * in * 
Ae to his Eaſtern Eclogues; but a more compe- 
tent idea can be gathered of it in à collection of ptints, 
-publiſhed by the | ingenious Mr. Dalton in the year 
14752, comprizing, among other antiquities, the eleva- 
tions and ſections of the pyramids of Eg) pt, which muſt 
babe 322 a taſk nor leſs difficult than cui ious. 


top 
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top of the tower: But by à narrow ſtairbuſe 


on one ſide of it, there is a likelihoood of 
there having been apartments above. We 
made a tour of this — and on our return 
home, viſited the church of St. Catherine be- 
longing to the Greeks, Here one of the fri- 
ars led us into a receſs illuminated with u 
lamp, to ſee the ſtone on which St. Catherine 
was beheaded. This ſtone is held in uncom- 
mon veneration; and the fathers are very 
anxious to perſuade ſtrangers, that drops of 
her blood are ſtill viſible thereon. They 
were under no danger of having this opinion 
contradicted, through the abundance of our 
Zeal ; but they were, perhaps, more pleaſed, 
that we had charity enough to leave ſome ſil- 
ver among them, towards the propagation of 


this innocent impoſition. 


THURSDAY, 2d O res. 


7 Intelligence came this morning of the loſs 


of five boats on the bogage, or bar of the 


Nile, which were among a fleet that ſailed 
two days ago for Roſetto. The young Swiſs 
whom 1 have before ſpoken of, was unluck- 

ily on board one of them; and we learn with 
concern, that he has eſcaped only with his 


life. If the reader, however, remembers our 


deſcription' of that place, it may ſeem a 
greater mercy to him, that the young man 
did 
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did not periſn with his effects. The wind 

blowing in the teeth of a rapid current, muſt 
have occaſioned a prodigious ſwell on the bar, 
which generally proves as fatal to the ma- 
riner as to his bark. The French merchants 
of this city are ſaid to be conſiderable ſuf- 
ferers by this accident; as they had very 
rich bales of goods on the boats which are 
wrecked. |, But the misfortune of the young 
Swiſs chiefly. engaged our attention, Our 
4 minds yet ſmarted with the remembrance of 
1 our own diſtreſſes; and we were, perhaps, 
4 never in a diſpoſition to have contributed 
Ii more largely, than we now did, towards the 
relief of a fellow-creature.- So true it is, 
that calamity is the beſt phyſician to mental 
infirmities, and diſpoſes the paſſions to liſten 

more ſeriouſly to the calls of humanity. _ 
It is laughable enough, to obſerve the 
materials and faſhion of the generality of the 
buildings in this city. Marble ready wrought 
to the hand, is in ſuch profuſion here, hat 
in every ſtreet you meet with the noble frag- 
ments of palaces and temples, applied to the 
meaneſt purpoſes. I have ſeen a ſtable ſup- 
ported by pillars of the fineſt granite, and a 
cow-houſe paved with the moſt beautiful ta- 
blets of marble. This view, indeed, is more 
likely to provoke a ſigh than a ſmile. It too 
-nearly reſembles the prophecy denounced 
againſt that ſplendid city, whoſe regal edifices 
8&7 | = were 
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were to become the habitations of the beaſts 
of the field. But our ridicule is directed 
againſt another object. The court-yards of 
the foreign factories are encompaſſed with 
the choiceſt pillars that could be procured ; 


but the confuſion of orders, in which the 


Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian jar together, 
Joined to the unequal height and diameter of 
the ſhafts, rather render the whole a ludi- 
crous than an agreeable aſſemblage. But as 
the builders have had convenience more than 
elegance in view, the want of taſte in the 
diſpoſition is the more excuſable. wks 

We took a ride in the evening to the canal 
which was brought from the Nile, and till 
ſupplies the city with water. Our route lay 


through a road which leads to the S. E. gate, 


and divides the antient city into two equal 
parts. This is the high road to Roſetto, on 
which travellers are accuſtomed to go on 
mules, in preference to the dangerous paſlage 
by ſea. The journey is performed in ſeven 
or eight hours, and it is reported that the 
obſtruction to it 1s now removed, by the gal- 
lantry of a Turk, who was attacked yeſter- 
day by the Bedouins, or wild Arabs, that 
have lately infeſted the country. The cap- 
tain of the gang was luckily ſhot by the 
Turk; and his adherents have fled to other 
parts. We arrived in about half an hour at 
the gate. It has been a very ſuperb work, 


and 
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and there are till two columns, which ſup- 
port the pedeftal above it, of the moſt beau- 
tiful frmadetty and deſign. The canal is 
about quarter of a mile from hence, It ſtill 
ferves the chief pu = for which it was in- 
tended; and, 1 in the floods, conveys a ſufficient 

antity of water to the city, to fill the ciſterns 
for the uſe of the enſuing year. This ex- 
penſive labour was neceſſary to reQify the 
defect with which this thirſty ſoil is curſt, 
and is in every reſpect worthy of its ſup- 
poſed founder. But the channel a few miles 
above is ſo choaked up, as to render it no 
longer navigable for the ſmalleſt boats, ex, 
cept for a week or two in the year. There 
is a largearch thrown over this canal, which 
appears firm enough to admit of repair. 
Neither the bridge nor canal, however, have 
a chance to be reftored to their former condi- 
tion by the indolent and illiberal Turk; al- 
though, comparatively ſpeaking, an inconſi- 
derable expenſe would be the means of reviv- 
ing, in their full extent, theſe elegant and 
ſerviceable works of antiquity. On the 
banks of this canal are raiſed the vegetables, 
with which the city is ſupplied; and beyond 
them the deſart ſtretches to the Nile. 
On our return home we made a tour of 
the weſtern wall of the antient city, which 
we had not before ſeen. There are towers 
upon it as on the other fide, and the wall has 
more frequent breaches in it. 

FRIDAY, 
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F RID AV, 3d OcToztx. 


I employed myſelf this morning in tran- 
ſoribing an. ode, which I had written in de- 
tached parts, during our voyage down the 
Nile. The reader will find it in the Appen- 
dix, where it will appear as a companion to 
the ode to the deſart. He may, perhaps, 


ſuſpect me of another reaſon than what 1 


before alledged, for ai poetry and 
proſe, for putting it in that place. The con- 
traſt between the ſubjects 1s ſo ſtriking, as to 
Tet the deſcriptive paſſages of either piece in 
the beſt light, 5 e 121 
Nothing retards our departure but the 
veſſel's diſpatches, which are not arrived 
from Cairo. For fear of my being hereafter 
prevented, I will here communicate the ſtory 
of the French conſul's murder, ſome circum- 
Nances of which are of an extraordinary na- 
ture, and will ſerve to juſtify the unfavour- 
able idea which is entertained of the Arabi- 
ans, in different parts of this work. _ 
Three young gentlemen belonging to the 
French factory had been out in the country 
ſhooting pigeons. They were met on their 
return by ſome Arabs, who, with their uſual 
impudence to Chriſtians whom they ſuppoſe 
to be in their power, demanded their guns. 
Theſe the Frenchmen naturally refuſed to. 
2 Gern Nn | FA deliver 
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deliver up; and a ſtruggle enſuing, in which 
they were likely to be overcome by numbers, 
one of them levelled his piece, and ſhot an 
Arab dead on the ſpot. The unexpectedneſs 
of this action ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
reſt, that they immediately diſperſed, and 
left the young men to make the beſt of their 
way of, This they eker but with dic 
ferent fortunes. The guilty perſon knew 
there was no ſafety for him in Alexandria, 

although the life had been taken away in 

eferice of his property, againſt an hoſtile aſ- 
'. = He bent his way, therefore, to a vil- 
lage on the ſea- ſide, and, without ſuſpicion, 
hired a mule for Roſetto. Here he arrived 
mth great.cxpe9i5ipn, and embarked 9055 boat 

ich was that moment going for Damiat. 
Happily for hin, when he reached tht i, 


* 
* 


there was a veſſel under way for Conſtanti- 
8 ; l 4 nne 
nople, in which he cſcaped from the deſtiny 
that awaited him. One of his companions 
conccaled himſelf in this city, until he found 
an opportunity to quit it, which his know- 
ledge of the language enabled him to do in 
ſafety. The other took refuge in the F rench 
factory; the ſuppoſed ſanctit) of which, he 
vainly imagined would protect him from the 
refentment of the Arabs, Though he was 
only a ſpectator of the accident Which had 
7 he was doomed to anſwer for it 
in the moſt inhuman manner. The city was 
prefently in commotion; and a mob, headed 
by 


AS. 

by the comrades of the deceaſed, forced open 
the gates of the factory, after having been 
denied admittance by the conſul, took out 
the unfortunate youth who remained, and 


hung him upon the firſt tree they met with. 
Not fatisfied with this ſacrifice, they after- 


wards cut him in pieces, and expoſed his 
limbs in different quarters of the city. _ 
Here one might think the vengeance of a 
barbarian would ſtop. With ſuch a retalia- 
tion, that, confounding as it did the innocent 
with the guilty, is ſo agreeable to their noti- 
ons of juſtice, the Arabs might be ſatisfied. 
But their thirft for blood was not yet quench- 
ed. As the murderer had efcaped, they turn- 
ed their rage againſt the innocent man, who 
had preſumed to afford his accomplicè a ſanc- 
tuary. Aware of the unforgiving diſpoſiti- 
ons of the Arbas, the conſul had confined 
himſelf to his houſe for the ſpace of two 


months, and upwards. He now thought the 


matter was forgotten, and ventured out as 
uſual to take the air on an aſs, along with 


the Janizary of his nation. This Janizary is 


eſteemed here a ſufficient ſafeguard. He may 
be ſo on common occaſions, but his authority 
failed him on this. They were met by a 
man near Pompey's Pillar, who, with ſeem- 
ing indifference, enquired the conſul's name 
of the Janizary; and being ſatisfied it was 
the perſon he ſonght, he ſtepped ſuddenly 
behind him, and diſcharged a piſtol in his 

| MAL back. 
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back. The ball went through the conſul's 
body, and he immediately expired. Thus 
loſing, like the hero near whoſe column he 
fell, his life by the treachery of the Egyptian 
race! The aſſaſſin eſcaped during the Jani- 
zary's confuſion, and no notice was taken by 
the government of ſuch an outrage. The 
French conſulted their own dignity, as well 
as the intereſts of other nations, when they 
ſent two frigates this ſummer to demand ſa- 
tisfaction. But whether the force was ina- 
dequate, or they have been tempted, by ſome 
ſecret advantages, to give up, as they have 
done on many occaſions, the honour and even 
ſafety of their miniſters in Turkey, the fri- 
gates have departed, without ſucceſs in their 
negotiation. 8! 


> ATU RDA Y, 4th Ocrozrs. 1 


We were alarmed this morning with the 
report of a veſſel being about to founder in 
the harbour. This carried us to the quay, 
where we ſaw a Greek polacre go down in 
about half an hour, It ſeems that ſhe run 
upon the anchor of another veſſel as ſhe 
came into the road, and the crew were glad 
to quit her with their lives. It is ſurprizing 
that theſe accidents are not more frequent in 
a port, where veſſels are obliged to be always 
moored, on account of their inſecure To 

8 
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The water is ſo ſhallow when the tide is out, 
that there would be no ſteering clear of the 
anchors, were not ſtrangers apprized where 
they lie. What is done, therefore, in other 


places for the convenience of the owners, is 


here enforced for the good of the public. 


And every veſſel is obliged, by an order at 


this port, to place buoys over her anchors. 
A failure in this meaſure ſubjects her to the 
payment of any loſs ſhe may occaſion. And, 
it is ſaid, the owners of the Greek polacre will 
recover damages on this ground. 

As we were returning from the quay, we 
met a porter ſinking, to all appearance, un- 
der a double bale of cotton. He wore jack- 
boots, in order to keep his knees e 

and walked doubled, with his hands ſup- 
ported on his knees. Were not the fact well 
known to thouſands who trade to the Le- 
vant, one would heſitate to mention the 
enormous loads which the Turkiſh porters 


carry. We went to the ſcales where the bales 


were weighing, and ſaw one of them take a 
bale of 7 cwt. upon his back, and ſtagger un- 
der it to the quay. The diſtance, indeed, is 
not very great, and there appears to be as 
much art as ſtrength exerciſed in theſe ſur- 
priſing efforts of the bodily powers. I have 

heard more than once, during my reſidence 
in India, of the porters in Perſia being fa- 
mous for carrying a pipe of wine on their 
backs, which is more than 10 cwt. and, __ 
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the aſſiſtance of a bamboo, or Rick acroſs 
his ſhoulders, a Chineſe at Canton is ſaid to 
ſupport an equal burden with more caſe to 
himſelf. It ,is only in countries, however, 
where labourers of. this kind are ſcarce, that 
ſuch vigour is deſirable. In Paris or London, 
where profeſſions are not hereditary, and 
whete every idler is willing to turn his hand 
to any thing, the inconvenience of this mo- 
riopoly would be felt. This uſeful branch 
of labour would fink in its value, and crouds 
would languiſh for want of employment. 
We dined on board one of the Engliſh 
ſhips to-day, where the departure "p the 
French frigates without redreſs of their com- 
plaint, became the ſubject of converſation. 
It ſeems that the French have been much 
animadyerted upon by foreigners here on 
this occaſion ; and compariſons been drawn 
between them and the Engliſh, not to their 
advantage. Indeed, hiſtory furniſhes many 
_ inſtances of the oppoſite behaviour of both 
governments in ſimilar caſes. Where one 
negotiates for a redreſs of injuries, the other 
diſpatches a fleet to oommand it. And while 
one 18 waſting time in unavailing threats, the 
other employs, more certain arguments of 
conviction with the Mahometan powers. 
But there is ſomething very myſterious 1 in 
this procedure of a people, who, in other 
reſpects, are jealous of affronts, and ena- 
moured of glory. The particular advanta- 
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l | 
ges | mia. they derive from the Turkey | 
trade, ſeem to influence their operati- |. 

| 


ons in that quarter; and they aim at the 
preſervation of thoſe advantages, at the 
expenſe of their national honour. All Eu- 
rope is 87 to F 1. for T9 9275 1 
ſhe took in ſcouring the Archipelago of t | 
pirates which infeſted 3 it, OP ine 4 | 
the Ruſſian war. They were chiefly Greeks, 
and abounded in ſuch a degree, that not a 
merchantman eſcaped being attacked by 
them. The French frigates every where 
purſued them with unremitting vigilance; 
and to eradicate the evil effectually, ran 
their barks down in general, without firin 

a gun. The good conſequences of theſe ex- 
ertions ſoon appeared; and it is notorious 
that there never was a time, in which the 
Mediterranean was ſo free =o corſairs of all 
denominations, as the preſent. 

Captain Calvi introduced us in the evening 
to a Greek family, which conſiſted of a lady 
and her two daughters. The latter were 
very beautiful, but overloaded with a pro- 
fuſion of zechins upon their heads and breaſts, 
which were ſtrung together like pearl * 2 
The eldeſt of the daughters is married to a 


* Among theſe 1 erceived a medal of Alexander the 
Great, in fine preſervation. As the characters were 
Roman, it was probably ſtruck by one of the Cæſars in 
honour of that hero. I attempted in vain, to place it 
among my ſmall collection. 
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man now in France. She preſſed our cap- 
tain much for a paſſage. He is full; but 
with the gallantry of a Frenchman, placed 
his refuſal to a deſire of preſerving harmony 
among his paſſengers, which the influence of 
her charms could not fail to invade. The 
frankneſs and pleaſantry of. this Provengal 
are very engaging, and afford us a proſpect 
of much entertainment during our voyage. 


SUNDAY, «th OcToszs. 


We attended the ſervice this morning at 
the chapel of the Genoeſe factory, where we 
afterwards dined, on the invitation of Sig- 
nior Brandi. The conſul is a polite chearful 
old gentleman of ſeventy and upwards, and 
has ſerved in that office with great credit, for 
above thirty years. He is, however, too 
much of an invalid to be able to attend to 
buſineſs, which is managed for him by Sig- 
nior Brandi, who is alſo agent to Mr. Bald- 
win. | 
We accompanied Signior Brandi in the 
evening to the Venetian factory, where we 
drank coffee with a Italian lady who is 
lodged there. From hence we fallied out to 
a garden, which is about ten minutes walk 
from the city. This garden is thickly plant- 
ed with fruit-trees of . kinds, in 

ph; 7 5 ; which 
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which we found a very agreeable relief from 
the ſandy views which every where meet the 
eye in the environs of this place. Nothing 
but the happineſs of its ſituation for com- 
merce, could have prompted Alexander to 
have founded a city on this barren ſpot. 
And the rank it keeps among commercial ci- 
ties at this hour, in ſpite of the revolutions 
it has ſeen in its religion, government, and 
cuſtoms, demonſtrates the acuteneſs of that 
monarch's diſcernment. Tyre, Athens, and 
Carthage, are only to be reſpected in the 
page of hiſtory : while the port of Alexan- 
dria is ſtill crouded with the veſlels of dif- 
ferent nations; and ſtill diſpenſes, though in 
in a leſs degree, her bounty through the 
world. VV 
As we returned home we paſſed the houſe 
of a fair Jeweſs, whoſe reputation is ſpread 
about this city, It is her cuſtom to ſhew 
herſelf daily at her window, to enſnare thoſe 
who venture to gaze upon her. It is affirm- 
ed that her charms made a very ſingular im- 
preſſion upon an Engliſh nobleman, who 
came here ſome years ago. He bid very high- 
ly for her perſon, but was diſappointed in 
his views. The amour ſomehow got wind, 
and ſhe was honoured by a wag with his ti- 
tle, which ſhe has preſerved to this day. 
In a converſation with our Janizary this 
evening, we diſcovered that fear was one 
FD cauſe 
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cauſe of the diſtinction, with which the En- 
gliſn are treated in this country. It is many 


years ſince the Engliſh trade has declined in 


the Levant. Their ſhips of war no more 
ride triumphant in theſe ſeas, and their thun- 
ders have long ceaſed to ſtrike terror into 
the coaſts of Egypt. But the ſpell is reviv- 
ed. The Engliſh have found their way 
into the Red-ſea, and have it at their option 
to deal with Egypt on their own terms. The 
reader may remember the aſſiſtance which 
we received in our greateſt diſtreſs, from the 
arrival of the Swallow ſloop of war at Jud- 
da. This ſloop mounted about twenty guns, 
and had carried diſpatches from Madras to 
Suez. Since the Portugueſe were expelled 
Arabia, no veſſel of war belonging to a fo- 
reign power, had viſited that port, Her ar- 
rival was a phenomenon which alarmed the 
weakneſs of this government. 'The jealou- 
fies that exiſt among the European nations, 
are the baſis of its ſecurity on the ſide of the 
Mediterranean. But on the ſhores of the 
Red-ſea, it muſt ſubmit to the power, whoſe 
empire in India has given them the navigati- 
on and commerce of the Red-ſea withont a 
competitor. And this power is the Engliſh. 
A track, ſtruck out by private adventurers, 
may hereafter benefit the public; and, un- 
der proper reſtrictions, add to the influence 
and power of the Company, in a meaſur 

: | whic 
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which might exceed expectation . Rumour 
is well known to magnify danger. 'The force 
of the Swallow ſloop was eſtimated at Cairo 
at 60 guns. Here, ſhe+1is a firſt rate! It is 
no wonder that this government ſhould be on 
its good behaviour, when it has not even a 
galley on the Red-ſea to protect the trade. 
For though this trade is almoſt wholly carri- 
ed on upon Arabian bottoms, were an embar- 
go to be laid upon the importation of coffee 
into the Egyptian ports, the courſe would be 
turned to the caravans, through which chan- 
nel the coffee is delivered at more than dou- 
ble the price, to what it is by water. 


* 'The inſtability of the Egyptian government weakens, 
in ſome degree, the force of this reaſoning. It has been 
ſuggeſted by the ingenious Dr. Ruſſel, whoſe long reſi- 
| dence in Turkey inclines the author to pay a deference 
to him on a ſubject on which he is ſo much better in- 
formed, that the diſcouragement which the Turks give 
to the trade by Suez, ariſes from this very cauſe. The 
revolutions in Cairo are often annual, and the Porte, 
conſequently, can depend but little on receiving a ſhare 
of their profits from men, whoſe footing in power is ſo 
ſlippery. The communication with India by the cara- 
vans of Aleppo, turns out wholly in favour of the 'Turk. 
The inference, therefore, which the docter draws, is 
very jucicious. The commerce by Aleppo would fall to 
the ground, were that by Suez to be eſtabliſhed. And this 
is the ſecret objection which the Porte entertains to the 
latter trade ; and was hatched, not by the influence of 
French intrigues, nor the complaints of the religious of 
Mecca and Medina. 


_ MONDAY, 
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MONDAY, 6th OcTosex. 


We are detained here by the moſt vexati- 
ous of all circumſtances—the neglect of the 
agents of the Cleopatra. Captain Calvi has 
been ready to ſail theſe four days, and his 
diſpatches are not yet arrived from Cairo. 
To whet our diſappointment, the wind has 
been eaſterly the whole timę; and we might 
have performed : a fourth part of our paſſage 
to Marſcilles. - Natural delays ſhould be 
borne with patience ; but thoſe which ariſe 
from human perverſeneſs, are enough to ruf- 
fle a Stoic's temper. 

We encountered ſome objeAs to-day, 
who beyond all others ſhould engage our 
commiſeration. They were the captain and 
officers of a French veſſel, which was wreck- 
ed four years ago on the coaſt of Barba- 
ry. Along with the crew they were car- 
ried into ſlavery; and have now been re- 
leaſed by an accident. The emperor of Mo- 
rocco has ſent an embaſly to the court of 
France, and theſe F conch were ſelected, 
among forty others, as a preſent worthy of 
a king to receive. The particulars of theſe 
unfortunate people's ſtory, are very intereſt- 
ing, but very ſimilar to accounts already pub- 
liſhed of captives in the ſame ſituation. 
There is a youth among them of about four- 

teen 
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teen years of age. His lot was different from 
the reſt. On account of his youth, when 
they were firſt brought to Morocco, the em- 
peror ordered him to be an attendant in the 
ſeraglio. This anecdote we had from the 
boy's own mouth, although he was ſome⸗ 
times at a loſs to expreſs. himſelf in his na- 
tive tongue. His employment was to make 

coffee for the emperor's wives, and to gather 
bouquets for them of the ſweeteſt flowers in 
the gardens of the palace. It may, perhaps, 
wound the pride of our countrymen. to 
know, that the Sultana is an Engliſhwoman, 
who has been elevated to that dignity more 

than twenty years. She ſeems to be about 
forty, and having borne, the emperor two 
ſons, is perhaps, on that account, treated by 
him with a diſtinction, which her charms no 
longer command, And in fact, while he 
pays her only court in public, his private 
hours are dedicated to a French concubine, 
who was made a captive by one of his cruiz- 
ers, and on account of her exquiſite beauty, 
preferred to the ſeraglio. Theſe barbarians, 
it ſeems, are grown nice in their amousr! 
Depopulated Greece cannot afford them a 
variety of beauty, but they muſt appropri- 
ate the ſpoils of France and England to pam- 
per their baſe luſts! Where ſleeps the ven- 
geance of thoſe warlike nations, that they 
fuffer theſe crying injuries to paſs unpuniſh- 
ed? The gallies of Barbary groan with their 


men, 
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men, and her ſeraglios teem with their fe- 
males! When the ſtates of Europe learn to 
diſtinguiſh their true intereſts; when they 
eſtabliſh a firm baſis of union among them- 
ſelves; then, and then only, can they hope 
to ſee their arms directed againſt the common 
enemies of mankind; to ſee their commerce 
uninterrupted, their people uninſlaved by the 
refuſe of the earth! 

The Mahometan Ramazan is commenced. 
This inſtitute is an imitation of our Lent, 
except that there is a difference in the mode 
of abſtinence required. The rigid Catholic 
contents himſelf with a change of diet; and 
takes his ufual meals without fcruple, ſo that 
he forbears flefh and certain forbidden things. 
The life of a Muſſulman undergoes a total 
innovation during this faſt. From the time 
the ſun riſes until it ſets again, the taſte of 
any ſubſtance, even water itſelf, is prohibit- 
ed by the law of Mahomet. But then the 
night brings full reparation with it. Exceſs 
follows abſtinence, and he indulges himſelf 
in a variety of food, to be revenged upon the 
law. The bad conſequences of this prieſt- 
craft muſt be ſenſibly felt by both parties. 
Our 8 has been quite unhinged ſince 
the Ramazan began. He is now fitter for 
ſleep than action, during the day; and were 
We to remain Rete, we ſhould reap little be- 
nefit from his ſervices while the faſt continu- 
ed. The ſtreets are now of people in 
the 
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the day-time. Towards the evening they 
begin to aſſemble in the coffee-houſes, and 
at the corners of the ſtreets; where 

wait for the prieſts proclamation of ſunſet. 
Their faces betray the height of impatience; 
and at the appointed ſignal, they ſtart for 


their dinners with no Very temperate inten- 
tions. 


TUESDAY, yth OcronEA. 


The veſſel's dif] patches are at length. arriv- 
ed, but the wind is 73 conſiderably heightened 
to-day, that. the captain holds it dangerous 
to attempt moving out of his ſtation with ĩt. 
We muſt wait for what the morrow may 
effect in our behalf. 

Nes is juſt come from Cairo, that the 
troubles upon the Nile are recommenced, 
and that war is about to renew its horrors 
in this unhappy country. The fugitive beys 
have found means to poſſeſs themſelves at 
length of Jirje, about which city they have 
long hovered. The fituation of this poſt 
enables them to ſtop effectually, the naviga- 
tion. of the river. A large armament is pre- 
paring at Cairo, to diſlodge the rebels from 
their ſtrong hold. Boats of all kinds are 
preſſed for this ſervice, and the communica- 
tion promiſes to be interrupted between 
Alexandria and the metropolis. 'The iſſue 
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of this commotion may, to all ap arancs. 
be foretold. It is the laſt effort of deſpe 

rate party, which cannot avail them againſt 
ſuperior numbers and diſcipline. Iſmaul 
Beg has now ſet a price upon the heads of 
his antagoniſts. This barbarous practice is 
juſtified by the example of the moſt poliſhed 


nations, againſt thoſe whom the ſtate conſi- 


ders as traitors. And in all probability, it 
will now rid the bey of Egypt of his fears. 
But the accompliſhment. of this deſign is un- 
certain . We cannot: ſufficiently congratu- 
late ourſelves on our removal from thoſe 
ſcenes of contention; and count all our 
toils as happily endured, ſince we have 
eſcaped thereby, ther new v delays that await- 
r | 

Ibrahim has juſt now taken teas of us, 
to embark on a boat which is bound for Ro- 
ſetto. He is furniſhed with recommendati- 
ons for the Engliſh captains. who may come 


to Suez; and there is no doubt of his find- 


ing a good opportunity to get back to the 
Adventure, to which veſſel he ſtill belongs. 
The behaviour of this poor Indian has been 
uniformly honeſt and ingenuous. Some ſlight 


errors which HE "Uh een | wat of, Were 


„So uncertain, that it appears the very 4vetſe bes. 


ſince happened, and the depoſed  beys have recovered 


their power, though at this hour, W it bas again 
cluded their 1e to | 
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fully retrieved by the importance of his ſer- 


vices; and could we command power or 


riches at this moment, they would be em- 


ployed in beſtowing a more ſuitable reward 


on his merits. Henceforth be not virtue ap- 
propriated by any particular ſet. Let pride 


be taught to believe, there is no diſtinction 
among mankind, but what reſults from the 
practice of good and evil; and imbibe, with 


7 


us, a charitable opinion of the members of 
every perſuaſion. ehm 3653 om 


That we might be ready for the captain's 


ſummons in the 9 . we diſcharged our 
debts at this place, a) 


with which we ſhall quit theſe ſhores, has 
been quitkened by concurrent circumſtan- 
ces. The very air of this city ſeems to be 
impregnated with the breezes of the North. 
Her ſtreets diſplay the habit which is ſo fa- 


miliar to our eyes; and her harbour is crowd-. 


ed with veſſels, which are bound to the 
lands of liberty and ſcience. What boſom 


then can repreſs its emotions at ſuch a ſight? 


What foot would linger on the ſtrand, when 
the ſail- was ſet for the ports of Europe? 
Curioſity bas been ſatisfied. Like the hunt- 
ers who have encountered toil and danger in 
the purſuit of their game, we anticipate the 
ſweets of repoſe; and find, that the ardor 
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ts at t d preſented our Jani- 
zary with ſome pieces of gold, for the trou- 
ble that we have given him. The alacrity 
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of expectation conſtituted the principal plea- 
ſure of the chace, _ | pal WP 
\ | 


WEDNESDAY, 8th Octozes. 


The wind being favourable this morning 
for our departure, the Captain fired a gun, as a 
ſignal for us to gooff. At ſeven o'clock Monſ. 
Meillon accompanied Major Alexander, Mr. 
Hammond, and myſelf to the quay, where 
we embarked on the Cleopatra; and at ele- 
ven, [weighed our anchor for Marſcilles*. 

AND now, Madam, it is time to bid you 
adieu. To purſue the ſimile of the hunters, 
Whatever ſatisfaction I may have found in 
the recital of our adventures, I doubt whe- 
ther an indifferent perſon will liſten as com- 
placently to the tale. In the review of this 
volume, 1 have as much reaſon to pray for 
your indulgence, as to hope for your ſympa- 
thy. While the tear of pity dims your eye, 


let it prove a vail to the inaccuracies which 


It may be ſatisfaQory to the reader to know that our 
travellers, whom he has ſo long accompanied, arrived 
ſafely in England at the cloſe. of the year 177), after a 
journey of eleven months. It may be ſuppoſed that the 
end of their miſſion was defeated by the delays they en- 
countered; but they flatter themfelves, that the merit 
of perſeverance will not be denied them, either by the 
reſpectable body in whoſe ſervice it was exerted, or by 
the generous public. T 


are - 
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are almoſt inſeparable from a work of this 
nature. Nor let this be deemed an unrea- 
ſonable or arrogant wiſh, While the ma- 
jor part of mankind are adminiſtering to the 
caprices of the female-ſex, while they are 
feeding their vanity with the groſſeſt flatte- 
ries, and perverting their diſpoſitions by an 
idle comphance with their humours, his pre- 
ſumption may ſurely he excuſed, who, ac< 
tuated by a ſpirit of ' philanthrophy, and 
willing to communicate the reſult of dear- 
bought experience, endeavours to make one 
woman of his party, who has reflection 
enough to weigh the importance of human 
misfortunes, and zeal 'enough to promote 
their publication for the inſtruction of the 
world. That he has not offered a trifling | 
ſubject to her conſideration, is the beſt com- ; 
pliment which he could pay to her under- | 
ſtanding; and that he looks for her ſympa- 
thy in the hour of diſtreſs, is not the worſt 
picture which he could give of her feelings. 
To be a ſerious member of a thoughtleſs 
tribe, is noleſs an honour to a woman, than 
to poſſeſs a refined heart in a depraved and 
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diſſipated age. #06, 

Iz have the honour to be, 
Alexandria, Madam, 1 
deb On „M Pour s, ee. 


O0 2 POSTSCRIPT. 


TM 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Je bs as theſs ſheets were going to the 
preſs, a letter came to my hands, which, on 
every account, I would wiſh to communi- 
cate to the reader. The Bare blown 21 
— is brou ght to an happy con- 
cluſion. But if any charaQer in this work 
has ſecured the affection of the reader, he 
will not refuſe a ſigh to ĩts unworthy deſtiny. 
If the work itſelf has intereſted his paſſions, 
he will greedily peruſe a ſupplement, that 
promiſes further food for his curioſity. The 
letter is from Mr. Hammond, one of the 
number of the unlucky ſubjects of theſe 
adventures, who has poſſelſed reſolution 
enough to hazard the dangers of an inhoſpi- 
table ſhore, and to return to India by the 
route of Egypt. I mean not to anticipate 
the relation of a friend, but 1 ſhould do in- 
juſtice to my own feelings, were | to be 
filent on this melancholy occaſion. - 

And here let me adviſe the ſuſcep tible 
reader to cloſe the volume. The ei- ; 
tude of mankind 1s too frequent, to _— 
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the Philoſopher's peace; but the impreſſion 
it makes on the unexperienced breaſt, is too 
deep to be eaſily eraſed. But if he dare the 
conflict, and prefer to mingle his generous 
concern with mine, let him reflect on the 
crown of glory which awaits the virtuous 
dead! Let him, with me, weigh the unim- 
portance of the track, by which the ſoul is 
led to the regions of immortality ; and while 
we embalm the monarch's memory with an 
unfeigned tear, let us hope that our latter 
_ prayers may be as acceptable to the Deity, as 
our latter moments may be more propitious 
than thoſe of the great Iſman Abu Ally! 
Unbroken be the reed which moans thy loſs, 
rich pearl of Araby! Sweet ſmelling like the 
gums of Aden's vale, to heaven aſcend thy 
precious ſpirit! 1 5 bo 


Grand Cairo, 2oth Auguſt, 1779. 

“I cannot avoid giving you a letter from a 
place that was once ſo deſirable. an object 
„ to us, however reverſed it has been to me 
« a ſecond time. I arrived here the 15th 
July laſt, after a very pleaſant paſſage from 
“ Venice, and was preparing, with my fellow- 
« trayellers, to ſet out for Suez on the 28th, 
“ when, on that morning, Mr. Moore, the 
e owner of our veſſel, was made a priſoner, 
e and detained till four days ago, in conſe- 
„ quence of his ſhip, with another at Suez, 
having been treacherouſlly ſeized by . 
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ders of this government. The ſhips have 
« ſince been releaſed, and the people are gone 
to Suez to take poſſeſſion of them again; 
which we only want to hear of, to ena- 
<« ble us to ſet forward. #This extraordinary 
manceuvre, on the part of this govern- 
ment, was owing to an Engliſh caravan 
having been plundered in croſſing the de- 
fart from Suez to Cairo, and many unfor- 
tunate Europeans having periſhed in the 
deſart. The government, upon this, con- 
trived the means of ſeizing the veſſels, 
and have made us enter into ſolemn en- 
gagements with' them, that no hoſtilities 
* ſhall be committed hereafter by the En- 
gliſh, in conſequence of that accident ! 
The politics of this country have been 
a good deal changed ſince we left it. It 
ſeems that ſoon after our departure from 
Cairo, Ibrahim Beg, and Morad Beg, were 
brought back into Cairo, accompanied by 
our old friend Iſman Abu' Ally, who was 
with Mr. Baldwin, and made many en- 
quiries after us. For this eſſential ſervice, 
the poor old man had his head taken off by 
Morad Beg, about three weeks ago, who 
« was at Ghinnah in purſuit of Huſſein 
Beg, one of Iſmaul Beg's partizans !--- 
Monſieur Chevalier, the late governor of 
Chandernagore, arrived here a few days 
ago from Judda, by the route of Coſire. 
* He met with Morad Beg at Ghinnah, who 
28 | | 1 gave 
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gave him 5 paſſport, for his ſafety down 
5 the river. | 

* I hope to leave Cairo in about five days, 


attended by our old ſervant Ibrahim, who 


“ has been wiſe enough to marry here, and 
* is as completely ſettled as he well can be. 
4 have adviſed him to puſh off to India 
* with us. As if I had not been ſufficiently 
* puniſhed for making a. ſecond viſit to this 
4 country, I have had the addition of an 
te epidemical ſickneſs, which has raged here 
with great violence, and, I believe, has 
extended to every European in the place,” 
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ODE TO THE DESART. 
Written on a Journey through the Deſart of 


_ 'Thebais, Sept. 1777. 


Fas U waſte!. from human ſight retir'd 
By nought eſteem'd, invok d, deſir d; 
Where ſtony hill and ſterile plain, 

And ever: ſullen ſilence reign*: 


7 


Where nought is ſeen to cheer the eye, 

But ruſſet earth and ſunny ſky; 

Nor tree nor herbage bleſs the ground, 
Nor aught to cheriſh life is found. 


„ And ever-muſing melancholy reigns.” nw 
een e PopE's Eliſa to Abelard. 


Save, 


Gave, whare the deer, 8 fears aſſail, 
Shoots ſuddenly athwart the vale; 

If chance the ſound of diſtant feet 
Approach his loneſome, dark retreat. 


O! while thy ſecrets I explore, 5 
And traverſe all thy regions o'er, 
The patient camel I beſtride— 

May no ill hap his ſteps betide! 


As on we preſs the burning ſoil, 
And through the winding valley toil, 
Still lend ſome hill's projecting height, 
To ſhield me from Sol's piercing ”— 


And ſhould our ſcrips of water fail, 
And horrid thirſt my lips aſſail, 
Then, then, thy ſcanty drops impart, 
To renovate my fainting heart. 


Nor to thy toiling ſon refuſe 
The trufle's leaf, or berry's juice; 
Theſe ſtinted products of the waſte, 


Luxurious let my camel taſte, 


At noontide heat, and midnight . 

Thy vengeful ſtores of wrath with-hold; 
Nor bid the ſudden whirlwind riſe, | 
'To blend at once, hills, vales, and ſkies! 


Dread 


TT WH: 


Dread cauſe! too ſubtile to define, 
Where horor ! danger ! ruin join ! 
Stop, ſtop, its peſtilential breath, 
That whelms a caravan in death! © 


But chief, whence lies our daily track, 
O! turn the roving *- Arab back; 
Who, tyger like, infeſts the way; 
And makes the traveller his prey. 


As erſt the ſons of Iſrael fled 5 
From Pharaoh's reign and Nilus' bed, 
Here manna fell by God's command, 
And water followed Moſes wand: 


So may old Nilus paſſing nigh, 
A portion of his floods ſupply; _ 
Invite the neighb'ring peaſant's toil, 
To cultivate thine alter'd ſoil. 


+ 'The reader will have found that this wiſh was not 
granted, We fell in with a party of wild Arabs, and, 
what was more extraordinary, on the very day that this 
Ode was written. 'This meeting, ſo dreaded by us, 
was, in all probability, the cauſe of our preſervation, 
Theſe foes to man, by an unexpected turn, became our 
friends. They were our guides when our people were 
at a loſs for the road; they led us to the ſprings, and 
ſupplied us with food, when our water or proviſion failed 
us. What an inconteſtible evidence is this of the weak- 
neſs of human opinions! of the vanity of human 
wiſhes ! 


© 


So 
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So be thy hills with verdure ſpread, 
And trees adorn each naked head; 
So in the thirſty vales below, 
Diſcover'd ſprings be taught to flow. 


So, teeming with negleed veins, 
Thy marble pay the ſculptor's pains ; 
Who, emulous of Grecian taſte, 
May give an Athens to the waſte! 


And on thy furtheſt 1 ſhore, 

ich hears the Red-ſea's billow's roar, 
May commerce fmile, her fails unfold, - 
And change thine iron age to gold ! 


ODE 
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ODE TO THE NI ILE. 


Written Ha a owns” down that River, 
TO 1777. | 


| Paste ſtream! whom Afric leads 
Through barren plains and verdant meads; 
Now flaming o'er the Nubian ſands, 
Now laving Egypt s cultur'd lands; 


To mark where firſt thou court'ſt the gale, | 
The poet's ſtretch of thought might fail: © 
Might heroes ſhudder to behold A 
The wonders which thy depths unfold. 


O! place me on thy gentle tide, 
When firſt it leaves its fountain wide; 
Till threat'ning on the Cat rac's brow, 
It ruſhes to the world below. 


Here, as the joyleſs wild we trace, 
Where Nature ſhrouds her beauteous face, 
The Oſtrich child of want and gloom! 
Dips in thy wave his ſilver plume. 


5 
. Hete, 
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Now lurking on thy ſedgy ſhores, 
The Crocodile his prey explores. 
Hark! tis a virgin's ſhriek*—thy flood 
She ſought—to colour with her blood! 


No arms the monſter. can appal— 
Bounds from his ſcales th* unerring ball. 
Lo! to avenge a mother's tears, 

The Hippopotamus appears ! 


Now Death aſſumes his grimmeſt form, 
Thy troubled ſurface owns the ſtorm; 
Like warring veſlels, on they move 
Their mortal rage and force to prove! 


O! haſte we from this conflict dire, 
And to thy fairer ſcenes retire; _ 
Where, ſwelling o'er thy native ſtrand, 
Thy waters fatten all the land; _ 


Where on the wide expanſe are ſeen 
The tufted grove and iſland green : 
The minaret, that tow'rs above, 
The haram—priſon gay of love! 


This alludes to a circumſtance which happened juſt 


before the author came to the Nile, and which the reader 
will find in page 372 of this work. The frequent com- 
bats between the River-horſe and Crocodile, in which 


the former is generally viQtorious, are too well known 


to need a comment. 
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As Pleaſure, Commerce, ſpread the fail, 
A thouſand gallies catch the gale : 
Their oars a thouſand gallies ply, _ 
Whoſe pomp refulgent ſtrikes the eye. 


Now bear me down thy weſtern arm, 
Where Delta looks one cultur'd farm ; 
By ruin'd cities, nodding towers, 
And hide me in Roſetto's bowers. 


Fail ſhades! who give ſuch charms to view, 
As ne'er Alcinous' gardens knew; 

While bloſſoms here their ſweets unfold, 
Bow'd is the tree with fruit of gold, 


And thou fam'd ſtream! what tho' no more 
The world's emporium as of yore; 

Tho grac'd not with the Roman name, 
Thy realm contending factions claim: 


A Pharaoh's daughter erſt was thine, 
Whom pity touch'd with cares divine, 
As ſhe the prophet chanc'd to note 
While in his ozier-bark afloat. 
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Thou knew'ſt a Cleopatra's reign, 
Who number'd victors in her train; 
A Julius, led by glory's ray; 

An Anthony to love a prey! 


A Pto- 
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A Ptolemy of learn'd renown, 514 


And great "Sefoltris wore thy crown; 13 0 
Thine, Memphis! cruſh'd by adverſe fates, 


And Thebes—that op'd an hundred gates 


And ſtill ſhalt thou our hope: keep, 
While ſea-girt Pharos awes the deep; 
While left for ages to admire, 

Thy pyramids to heay' n aſpire! 


While Plenty on thy denke found, 
To feed the famiſh'd nations round; 
While Poets ſtrive to ſing in vain 
The wonders of thy vernal reign! 
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